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TME PALESTINE EXPEDITION 

An HrSTOHIfAt. rNSCHU'TEON 

E GY1*1' bt?tween the years 1375 ai^i 1315 b. C. pa^-d thraug^h 
twi* re\'oluiioiiari' moveineatis, a sweeping reformation and 
a sharp counter revolution, tJiai mark that period oi 60 years 
as <jne of sijecial interest. It liegan with the accession of Aktmaton 
to the throne of the Pharaohs and his attempt to become the head 
of a new' ideal State that was to replace ilie traditional scheme of 
things in Eg>TJt, There was already in existence a spirit trf nmeat 
amiing the people. New ideas in conflict w'Uh tradition were making 
themselves felt and an era of reform appeared to be imminent. The 
young Pharaoh w'as a remarkable man, who lacked neither inidlect 
[wr courage nor domestic t-inne. On the otiier hand, he was not lit 
to nile fir to cope with the danjiferous state of public affairs inheritccl 
with Ills kingdom. He decided to put himself at the hearl and from 
of the new movement with a passionate thoroughness that commands 
respect though it ivas devoid of wisdom and statesmanship. It was 
hts lofty and iinpcisaiblc [lurpose to make a perfect world on a phiki- 
sophtcal plan, a world in which ev<jrytHxly would Ifc free anil Imppv. 
UTiilc he w'as engaged in effecting hk ai^toinshing rchu-ms. his empire 
fell to pieces, troubles crowded in on cvtir>- hand and the rich Asi *c 
prfH'iuccs of Palestine ajul Syria w-erc hjst. AfltT a rei^n • U seventexm 
years, Akhnatun dicfl and was buried in a lonely rockcut tomb that 
he had made for himself ami hts family near his iicwbhilf capital 
now markiM l>y the mounds c 'hxl Tell ot-Amnma. He was followed 
by hip tw<i sons in law wjiiv mfifi iti succession, &ikvre and Tut- 
aitlcb^uui—two short reigns loUow'tsl by ihrce other brief rciijns 
till Seti I mtuinUirl the throne in 1314 u. i. McanUnw imjh-r Tuu 
mikh-amen and his sneccsivofA came the counter revtihitionlhrii undid 
the Reforms "J .Aidmhton, Canning forw-anl ihu same n.'Stiirat*'m. 
Seti I in his tuiti underkKik to weld the Empire together agairT. * .r 
whicli he reorganised the militiin- res^juncts of Egypt. hV 

then ciHiducu.nl n brilitant and successful military' cnnipaigr, i , 
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Palestine and Syria agattisi the various Stniiile tribes, including the 
Hebrews, that had t>een warring and fjillagirig throughout these 
countries since the days when Akhnaton had failed to send relief and 
a/Tonl protection to his Asiatic p(«s^ions. 

In the I’kilii of JcKTCel, just south of Galilee and near the Jordan. 
Sell I fought a battle and captured Beth-sSmn where he sot up a 
monument with mi inscription retoniing the event. That stele has 
been discovered liy the University Museum expedition in its exca¬ 
vation on the acropolis of tkisan, the ancient Deth-shan. 

Tlie following is taken from Mr. Fisher’s rc|)ort upon the 
diseoven'. 

“During its first season at Beisan tlQJlj, the Hxpcdiiion of the 
University Miiwiim discovertxi a large E^^^itian stele whidr prox^ed 
to have i.een erected there by iseti t (I.il.t-f2y2 ir (‘.j, probably to 
ccanniemt^rate ihe campaign inii> Palestine and SxTia undertaken 
by him in the opening year of his reign, Egyptian reocjrds iu Thales- 
tine are not many and the Besian stde b so badly weatherwl that 
nearly txvo thirds of the inscribed surface is destroyed beyond hope 
of decipherment. Even in its fragmentary condition, hfiwcvcr, the 
historical value of the stele is evident. The district of Merpdaa 
mentioned in line 15 of the inscription may refer either to a place 
Tepivsiinteti by a mound still bearing a similar name, lying three 
miles sfmthwest of Eesian, or it may bo Mogiddo, the fortress gtiard- 
ing the other end uf the Valley tif Jezreel. Titcrc has always Viccu 
some ({Uestian oa l(v the identification of the various tribal names of 
pw pie inhabiiaiing Palestine ami SjTia iti undent times. I'lie stele 
gives severtd •rilud nriiiius that ma)'" lie i<Sentif 3 c<l. "I'he Sethtiu are 
jxThaps the Still mentioned in lije El ^\manm cDmspt^utlencc earried 
Oil Ix't wtftm Syria and Egxpt wjme.fifty yeaira curlier during the reign 
Elf fvkliTintnn, '1*1.c Kethennu 'tro the Syrians and the Aanui, a 
nomadic trilu- froirv tlw eastern dt-iserl. Tltt Aperu mny be the 
khsiiiri, some nj whtun arc stated by Kameses 11, the sttn of Seti. 
as bring tlK-n in o£:,,i>\d;y m Egxpt. The cr*ntexi here implies Utat 
they Were in pHMUii.'.'jaicii ul the citadel <»f lic&-shau at the timt', of 
^li's exixriitifm, tVith them art- assfxiialcfl, (mii-minbly as am- 
ledemtes, the T uir(' The lu’tei lart r.f this riiirne if obiitermed, 

^birt Ihej- van t>e idcmifictl with the Tyr.icr^ ns, antt-norh die 
EiruEcans, ^Hiihfrtn the earliest m^ntTor them is rluring „te 
rr-gn of Mcrcnptuh. grandswm of fV ‘ ->i- 4 . , t • later' 

/ 

V' : i 
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"Of sjtecial intenfst to us is the fiiet thut the stele contains the 
name fiivcn to the citadel of Ueth-dian by its Egyptian conquerors, 
the * Hill which sectireth the fAiothcartefl.* Whether this was merely 
the Egj'ptian transliteration of a name already existing or was coined 
by them it is clear that the phrase expresses .tn appreciation of the 
I'lnminating position of the strrmgholcl over the immediate vicinity. 
Tht- some idea is retlecied in tin* later Hebrew name of Both'Shan <»r 
Beth'Shean, the ‘Hill of Security'* which survives in Bcisan, the 
pres<rm name of the site." 

This tuserilied Egyptian stele had been iippn^priaterl and used 
as huilding stone by the Byafintinc builders about I SCO years after 
it was carved and erected to commemorate Seti’s campaign. Wlien 
found, it was built into the fouiidiilions of a drciilar Bv'zant.tne 
churdi. 

During the second scaaon's work at Bcisan, namel)- the 

e.'icavatifin on itie liill forming the principal pari of the ancient. Citj* 
was carried down to the Biblical level, which will engage the atten* 
tjf)n of the excavators during the present year. 

Stmie of the moKt impurtnni disatveries for the season of 1922 
tverc made in the largo cemetery «,»ut.sicle the town, where nx:k cut 
toinlis vvCTc* found corresjionding lu varioim ilaios down thmugh the 
Roman Period. Among the most interesting of these discoveries 
were early tombs of the Philistines in which wen? found sarctipliiigi 
made of clay and curiously shuiie'l with lids npresentitifi hWnn 
characters. 'I'he discover}' which iiccasionnd the m^JSt intt rest was 
a marble sarcophagus of the poritxl nf Hmxl the (rreat witii a l.atin 
inscription giving the name of Antirichns. the son of Phalliitu Tins 
Antioehii-s was Uicrcftm' a cousin of IIitcnI the Great 

^ Kir excavations in Palestine hav^e all met cm I widest- read attention 
and raised the caqiecintions < f stiholars everywhen . The P'llowing 
abstract of a letter rcc^iycd (»y Direct' . the Muscim. frf»m 
I'ather l^grange is Hi^cierisik' of many that have I'Hicn received: 

"(.hi the invitatinn^f Mr, Pisber. Vincent, Abel and 

myself wcnl to visit bis cxtacmimisat B*':*- ■ vV ™ arfhuttMi the pre¬ 
cise tneihod of his excavation and llif dilig 'nt care xriih whitdi 
feVerxtliing i .cgistereJ. His Upih;i ri'SUll« are qiiendidi it is the 
fibeist excii 'A^iort in Palestine md miirh tnnrc may liv^expected.” 

.'ather l,agriin'^ *s Directi>r of the Prcnch School i;?? tliblc 
jiid ArdntMthjg}' i» - Diiminican Monastery of Kiicnne in 
jfa'iisai* 



Thi> Riiin» U Ur. »ie>win|( thu AwnUdnit in tht Tftniilis tsf the MtM 0<4 hr i*e 
<rv|iMtirtrm fd ihiiJL^ninrimiTy Mttfwrii\ nivl fti# BriU^ Mtumteo. 
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THE MESOPOTAMIAN' EXPEDITION 

Uh of THK ClLALDKEii 

T he Juirn Ex}»:djtiort of the BHiish Mii.seujii and the University 
Musaun has been at ivork since November I at Ur o! the 
Chaldees in semthem Mesopotamia, It is about six miles 
east from the river on the eiilge of the Synaii desert and alwrut eighty 
miles m»m Basnt at the head of the Persian Gull. The task tliai 
the Expedition undertook at the start wbs the cxcatalion of the 
Ton pie of the Moon God. The following passages f^uoted from 
Mn VVt»lley*5 reports indicate the conditions under which the 
TiVork is cfinductetl and also the nature of the w<irl£ and the discov¬ 
eries :Jready made. The Report of tlcceinber 6th contains the 
following. 

“ Reaching Dr on Uctober 27 we visitetl the mran^d oi>d selectetl 
alternative sites for the expL'dition house and arranged methods for 
getting regular fotrfi stipplies. On the following day I left for Bag¬ 
dad. Messrs, Newdon and Smith reniaining lichind at Ur to carry 
nut prcfliminaries to excavation. 

“1 arrived at Bagdad on Sumhiy, ttelolier 29, and on -Monday 
liatl interview's with M. King Feisal and His Excellency the High 
Commissioner, as well as Sahib Bey* Minister of Works, and tJthcr 
local authorities* English and native, 1 should like to txmark 
esptjcially on the intortTSt shown by cveryonf: in the work to be 
carried nut by the Expedition and cm the pructical manner in which 
this, interest was mat^c^tfxl by the willingness of all to give every' 
kind of usBistanec. In Miss Gertrude Bell* the Honcjfary Director 
*>f Archieology for the t* ftf - whose residetice is in Bag¬ 
dad* wt shall of course sympathetic official. The 

Roytd Air Force have hgr it » special series of air photos 

of the site. Altogether my Bagdad, wMch was of course 

ntM“ej^ry in any case, turned out as uk/uI as it «s made pleastmt 
by the kindness of the pcojjle whom 1 met, 

"I readied t*ragain nn November 2 ai d ' ;iiid that Mr, Newton 
hud recdvxxl a visit from the sheikh liud 1 d got the promise of 
xvorkmett. He had already vhgagtxl a few non r nrHiad nmr^ed 
out the gromid plan and starl<xl digging 1 i ^ou idations for 
house of the expiniitiun. 


THl': M V hi JOU R N\U. 


“More men have now been eiiJiaKud and the mimbers of t)ie 
will he slcatltly increased up u> the limit of our retfuirements. 
“ ht the Jimall hrmrs of the night of November 7-8. our citmp 
was attacked by six men armed with rifles. One of <i«r guards was 
killed and a gresit deal of our perstinal eltccts stolen, 'Phe rxihlwrs 
have since been arreste*! and much of the stolen stuff rtwvercd. 
Since that night, the camp has lieen guarded by an increasid numl'er 
of men, but as the arrest of the rohl>Grs has tnkiiinjijed the risk of a 
S8c<md attack, we ha\T? now reduced ihe guard to five men again.’* 



A ftcuin in {.bii Tciiipli. .•) ilir ilonn i I i*,! ,Sf„^ ^ Nirt.ncHsrtwirjHr 


cembcT L>, Mr. Woolley wrote in part svs 


L'ndcr tiate of 
lolJowb, 

on tl iv>rUe of^& bus pitxwlefl normally. An average 
of l.iO men ha^ * h%iii i^rnAycd and flnise are nriw learoiiig 
iher 1 osinvss piui hetominm toiler ably skilful. -e weather ha^ 
fa\. *" tiB and ^jtere has Ijccji no stuppage'nwhig" 

ra , * The Vea . W |,n.*T^*nr of thi* ^taff has heeit urrilormly 
tin Novi .jik.', Ift, i^expcfUlii^-'iiTtnse was fmisheif and wv 
perr |em t]uarters. T>f«pvr ncr mnvo(Lti<y| ha'^ 


VvrT inlo CTU. 
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oenaiuly had tho best effect i;ti the work of all of tw. Photography 
haa liectmle possible. Architectural work and drawing can lie done 
ill a way which was impossible in icntSi and material of all kinds 
can he dealt with in an orderly and ^steiuatic fashion. Under 
canvas, we could never have coped with the mass i>f stuff which the 
la.st ihjTt* weeks have brought to light , 

‘'\lin<JT difficulties ’with local sheikhs who picketed (mr camp 
and took forcible toll of our men's wages, have l>een siuisfactnrily 

i-1 I-1 


StAttir EmmnAtittti, Kititt m jftmwtHt ii -I’thtn m r:« iliivtiniiOilrti. 

settled and our reJations with our native ntighlxairs Hit? on an 
^xeeptionallv excellent foc^ig, I Itusie iti acl iLwIodge ewry sort 
nl assistamx? fr 'in the Brili^ officmls vi thr* e»,.t:ti 

"My sec trial Lrench was expected to hit ' pon a ni'lding 
importAnw. It did, ih fact, cut acwvj. ih'’ aiiutua rt the 
Tempk ot E*NUN-MAH (I’he 5Jo(jn Ood| m w'rk h< ' 
i'»iiifinef? to ihis site which ifi likely to chgaiE^ alt our eff- 
some time to e.>nie 



















JfjwelVry i*f C. fi'Huiil in tb* ictnpbs uf M«rti Cod. 



f^tiqbrr)' Qnaiury ft. C ^wmwI m the tflnplo ivT the iturpa O*^. 
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"This Temple of the Moon God was apparently the biggest, 
as it was certainly one of the most famous of the temples of Mesopf,> 
tamia. The building stood on a platform supported by a wall nine 
feet thick which still is preserved to more than a man s height' and 
with its double buttresses Umos a most imposing mass of masonrj'- 
“We are not yet in a position to giv'e a detailed history of this 
building but this was remarkably hmg and full of vicissitudes. 
From the ciate<l objects which we have found, it is clear that it was 



thfl iffltpTjtt iftT thfl SlcMNn R<kIh. Slh Ccnliify 0. C. 


already statiding early in the third nriUemiimn it, c. and it is ttossil Je 
that its foundations go bock to the fifth mrllennium u. c. The carliea 
butliUng of which we have as yet found traces is, as a matter of 
fact, well preserv’cd ccmsidcriiig its antiriuity. It is solidly con- 
atructijd of unbaked ntctangnlar bricks. The authorship of this 
Imilding is unknt>wn to us. H probably had a long life and at aojnc 
lime or other it was patched by a king who used baked brick for his 
work, lister still, this u-all was raxed and rebuilt at about ?'.v0f> 
B. c:„ at which time the whole Temple was reconstruclcd of btamt 
brick, the uctv walls Irfeing rt^liginu&ly creeled oft precisely the same 
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as ihe old. Where v<jt we find bunit brick walls of early date, 
we find mud brick walls of tiarlier Hate underneath them at a tower 
level. 

"The earliest inscriptions identifiable with certainty are of 
about 26,1(1 u. c. Among the later inscriptrons are thf>^ of Nehu- 



fiMTiiil IK th^ tmifili' (V*j, nil ^aty EL C. 

't 'V 

rhudrc^r II (6^*4-562 u. r.), whL realorcd | fts of the building* 
Ihcre are also iiscri^'Lions :f N’aliomdiis ft. c), who put 

in ihtw pavenic'oj, and heW walls with inscrilMH* bricka on whicJt age 
recorvicd his.rcs- .ij-ion,'* ' ^ 

^. • 'fh referc; 'c o Naboniclas has a spceiaJ interest, fttr ij 
recon!»»,i *” ta. >lct that has liHM;n known Ui s^olai^ for 
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sajme time that, when ho was, king at Nineveh, he iledicated his 
daughter to the TempJe of the Moon God at Ur where she became 
high priestess and oracle of the God, She livecl in a house of her 
own within the Temple precincts where a w^atch was set night and 
day. It was her duty m read divinations*‘an<l to interpret the 
changes iii the moon. 


JoveUofj- iW ihii ftth CimuKv Jt, C ftnawl is *he the Munti Ood, 


Under date of Januarj' VS, Mr. lV(»oIley wrote in iMUt m follows. 

*' During thi ’a ^ monil. the work has prrtceeded normaiiy. 
In the whole of our up to date, the weather has lies*! especially 

fayourchlc and only it wo work- ^ hours Iwve thresh rain. 


At ■Cltri-stnias time oi*'’ staff took ♦'sw u vs heniday utv ap^rt irom 


that, there lias been no inlernijirion of any sort- " light; railway 
has arrived and Is now being laid down. The tri logutner with 
Jeepers, crossings, cun.'cs and points, «.nLh c< hr [ ns, ^las 

heen pre« ned to the Expedition by* the Irak ’ ^ 
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"While removing a Pcrniaii htick pavcmimt which overlay 
the one put down by Nebuchadrezaar. wc discovered a very im¬ 
portant cache of treasure consisting of gold rings, bracelets, beads, 
earringSi lockets luid pendants, a female statuette tn gold, silver 
vases, bracelets and rings, bronzo vases and engraved seal stones, 
.and ^cat quajatities of beads of lapis lasndt, camelian, agate, 
: amethyst, tnalachite, etc," 



Gold SUtoirtu ftiumJ m tW Tein{i|A 
\if Hiw Mf?oiii G<til,p 6tli Centtuy 


"'l ’’ ^ to|plt‘ wall is of different datfss. Aj, the lowest level we 
find ^ crude brick which •probably represents 

the art-pina^’Jktsufc puknp by Ur-Engitr [2300 B, C.j when, he set 
riside tisj he area occupiefl by the older temples and partial 

the mo j^tui ^ primitive setUrment. At a later pertt^I tl^ - 

was It ^t3‘%iill decorated with vertical recesses in the briS^ 

cannot ynt be settled. It, in ttnn. 
Tell in’lf .ainf was restored the New Babyhtmao pttiod, 


id! 


> 


16 
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while further tUtcratJons and repairs were carrietl cut still later by 
the first of the Persi^ kings. In the northern gate of the northeast 
side fountl m position the hinge fertone of Bur-Sin reused bv Cvms 
and bidlt by him into a hinge box which incoTporateii bricks of 
Nahonidus. 1 lie soiilhurn gate of the same side of the temple tt'all 
contains a hinge box of Cyrufi the Great. In anotlier gate the hinge 
stone be<^ tile inscription of ^iab()n^dus■ . . , The Jong history' of 
this wall i-H therefore fairly illustrated In the pans which remain. 

"The Zig^rat gate whicli is a reconstruction due wholly r.r in 
part to Mabonidus was dvared and found tt) present unusual features. 
The hrieJepaved gatehouse buneti deeply beneath the ddiris had 
been destroyed by fire. , . . Against the inner door there lay aniong 



EnitHbott CciQi^ 


the burnt timbers of the roof a fine diorite statue of Enannatum, 
King 01 Lagash D, Q.|, I he head was hrfjken off rn antiqiiitj' 
and the neck sr'O ithod down. AroumT the right upjier arm and 
aertiss the hack ot the figure nins a long iuscriptiun wrcscrv t\l. 

One lutnil. which wits luxikei a'W'iiyi was found Thr 

figure is othc wise intact. The presence of this kin; ^ in the 

sanctuarj^ is'" G[ k bujcult to explain. ItTiaypossi ' „ ophv 

^'Tn my last report T meniioncd a brick well, . , , 
ptiTtly cleared t<i a depth of 12 meters and has pro* 
inscribcfl cones. The Cftmplete ^xcav 
wcH wj*. ,Jt^, -pr until a futnhe season." 
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The rtiins of Ur of the Ch4ildees were mitcfi nt the surest ton 
of Otf R>iwUn$on by J, E.,TflYlor in 18S+-55. Mr. Taylor made ait 
ettcavation and descriliod the mins in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Societj’^, 1835; Later, Rawlinson himself visited the site 
and identified it as Ur of thc^ Clialdcea. Later still, it was visited 
by \\\ £, Lofnis who dcscribttl it in Travels and Researches in 
C:haldea, A jjreat brick tower of the Twnple of the Moon Got], 
almost buried among the ruins, is mentirmed by alt of these wriiert;. 
During the war the site w’as examined by Capt, R. Campbell Thomp¬ 
son, In 1918, Mr. M, R. HaM was sent on a special mission; from the 
British Museum to Babylonia, and during the early part of 1919 
Mr, Hall coiuJuctcd excavations at Ur. Ifis rcptirt on these excava¬ 
tions was published in the Pnx^eedmgs of the S^ety of Antiquaries, 
December, 19] 9. 
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THI: EGYPTIAN EXPEDITrOK 

Loud Carkakion' ts EiiVPT 


'Hu‘ tragir tlcath qf Lord Curnunw} from tiHrunioma nt frt»™ 



M r. fisher. Leader of the Mtisetim’s Exjieditujn to 

one of those pre^nt at the opening of the 1‘omb of 
1 ut-AuLh-Arnen. His first impressions as recnrtied in a 
Jotter to the Museum were as foHows. 

‘'28 November. Tuesday. In late afternoon Lord Carnarvon 
came to invite me ttp the opening of a new tomb thev have found in 
the Valley of the I'ombs of the Kings. He says it is’one of the most 
magnificent yet found and lull of beautiful stuff. Lunch is to lie 
sm’ed in the Valley tacar the ToniVi, 

‘*29 Novemlier. Wodneaday, Went to the Tombs of the Kings 
where ^ncheon w-as served to a party of about thirty, indudmg 
hical ofhcmls. Alter luncheon two by two Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 

C arter took us into the new tomb. Only the outer chamlier is fully 
fixm. Inn a small door leads to another chamber also filled with 
i lings, Uiu- end of the other room is plastered o\Ter and sealed 
wit^ the seals of Ramcscs XL No one can say wliat this chamber 
ton atns. Tlie outer room is piick«! utth royal furniture of Tulin’ 
am<m (ca, ji, r.), A few boxes were moved to one 
permit a spate for tfie vdsttorH tii stand und a special electric light 
was instiled to illuminate them, AUmg ilia hme^ waU wen? tliec 
large ^s each about eight feet long and fi,ur wde. The legs were 
car\ed and (’nded in large heads nf animals at the titjj, Ilatfippr ?ow 
oUi. The»‘ beds are gildtxl and covered with color iot — ninon! 
At the end tn opposiLc c^irners were two nt-uAv lit* «» r *u.’ 



and golden oniajiients, Sandals of licad work. ()n f i 
pi c of wtilkiiig Hiiek^ aii<l staves with car\'tt«J heiids am. 
Uon. Pour large nlaiinstcr vases uitli cut oja-n V>rk 
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lily paitem. Under another bed was the throner this was of ebony 
canned and inlaid in coSorts! faience and goUL the greatest piece 
certainty ever found anywhere. Three full size chariois, also inlaid 
and gilded and a host of other things tf)o numerous to describe*, in 
fact until the contents are removed piece by piece and catalogued 
no one can tell just what the chamber contains, Tlu*ough tbe door 
into the inner room 1 glimpsed several liarps, another berl and other 
furniture,*' 

This letter was writ ten from tlie Camp of the Museum's Espedi* 
lion at Thebes where the c^^ncessiun granted the ?iluseum in 1921 is 
adjacent to that of L<jrd Carnarvon. During his two seasons' digging 
on this ground. Mr. Fisher has found a group of tombs hewn in the 
cliffs. These were tombs of high ofticials buried near the kings. All 
when uncovered were open and looted, Tltc objects lound in them 
were such as robbers wmild leave behind; iiiBcril>ed stelrc, canopic 
jars, statuettes and papyri. Two sealed cylinders ermtaining rolls 
of Demotic papyri provided the tirincipal find yet made on our 
Theban concession and is the laigest rleposit of Demotic papyri 
ever found. 

Our excavations have been continued alst) at Memphis, the old 
capital that antcdatetl Thebest where architectural details continue 
to come to light at a great depth. Tlie lowest level reached corre¬ 
sponds to the building operatiim.s of the 12ih Dynasty and other 
building levels are disclosed at still lower levels. 





the PERUV(AN expedition 

Du. Fakabee ts* South America 

D K* FARABEE has now been one year in South America 
conducting excavations cm tiehalf of the Museum, The 
c^f®en for investigation was Southern Pern fnnn the 
coast inland ^d around Amquipa. Dr. Farahee's researches were 
conducted a sp^^ia! concession of the Pemvian Government 
« hich gave him the nght to excavate and to export for the L'niveraity 
Museum all objects which he might find. The Museum has in iS 
course of the year received five dilTcKsm shipments from Dr. Farabee 
contaimng H yanoty of ancient Inca ant! pre-rnca products. Among 
are richly decorated pottm', fine coloured textiles of elaborate 
design and ^!d work. Dr. Farabee is at present in Chili among the 
Artiucanian Induins and will return to the Museum early ,'n \pHi 


THE ALASKAN EXPEDITION 

SHDTRIDGE, who left for AlBfik;i hurt spring, 
1VI ^ uiacie his headquarters at Hfiines, ftr/m whidi place 

tion^ ^ difreamt direc¬ 

tions carrying tmt the plans outlined for this Ahtskan work. When 

navngatmn ts Ofwncd m die spring these plans will be carried foncanl 

^ t r *" the mouniaitiwa 

inland that tallactfe™ of tha old arts atid crafts of SoulW-cm 

^orril a ,‘l' : S ’"”' 

f- m pamrhcri ilia of the dance the 

tnbal costume and h i, fu<dsh^^ r-j.iij tt/- - me 






A NOTARY OF ANCEENT THEBES 

Bv Dh. N'A-nfANiKi, Ri;rcH 

I N the important collt'Ciion of I>c?Tnoiic papyri retenily liiscov- 
crwl by the Museiun'i! Expedition at Thei>es, there is one dwu* 
mem which throws an intenestuiK side Tight indirectly upon a 
famous murder committed in the year I h. c. It was the imirdeT 
nf the young King Alexander !V. surviving son of Alexander the 
Great. 

During the sixteen years that had intervened since the death 
of Alexander the Great, the mentbers of liis fflmiTy Imd Irt'Cn assas¬ 
sinated one after another until the tioy Alexander, only twelve 
years of age. and his mother Roxami, the last survivors, were 
strangler] in the fortress at An)ph>7Htlis, Ah the last son of the 
great Alexander he wan the rightful King of Macedouia and the 
real Pharaoh of Egypt. 

WTien the news of this murder reached Alexandrui from Greece 
the people were thrown into a patiic. esjwciidly the Greeks and the 
Jews who, binder the jjnrtection of Alexander’s liue. >vcre the privi¬ 
leged peoples of the Egyptian capital. The founder of the City 
had granted the.se tw'o peoples entin: freedom in religion and other 
matters, which his family cotitLnucd: to gitarantce. They were 
therefore naturally much concerned ov('r the murder of the young 
Alexander. Egyptians had not yei come to li^ tn the new capita]. 
It really iH'hmgerl to the Grettks and the Jews. 

In the meantime until the young iUexander should come of 
ago .it Ijpurtcen, he was representeti in Egypt liy Ptolemy, his Satrap. 

"administrator whf> nuuU' Alcxandria^Uie centre of the learned 
world. He brought there the mosi rimi4#tiS*philost>t>heni and jxa-ts 
and mcti crf se cc among ivhrrm ware' fJippfinutes. the father •»! 
tntxiicitur, and .erophitos. the father of ajmtatny arul surgen- 
was peimitu-d by law to vivisect rir»i only,artmaiH hut hum.. ^ 
criminals condemiicrJ t o death— in the course of, his iu"! ^ 

Among The maLhenuiticianK Evidid n-iidt-d ;u Alexandria duri" " 
this time, .jlmid these brilliant surroundings aiiu in this rt>mai^ 
b|e gatherLTig, was founrled Tile famous Museum which was in foci 
the greatest rniw-'r^lty .if ancient times and perhaps of all itnic. 
Ii TT-iw a Imivcrsiu- in ihe <irigirml meaning of such a foundation— 
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not a Jilacc fw teaching but for restwch and the promotion of Itmimii 
knowledge. 

Aleatiwhilf, away up the Xi!e at the aneieni capital, '^rhebes, 
there ltv«I a man iian^ed iVt^^she, a notary. 'Hiebes still retained 
much tti its ancient splendour us the oldtime residence of the Pha¬ 
raohs. To this nfHar>' Peteshc* tame two merj of n^clies, one a 
locksmith nainetl Pani and the other a soldier named Pa ret. The 
lockjaiiiih was selling his lioitse to the soldier and they lironght 
their sixteen witnesses lx:fore the notarj- to have the deed of sate 
executed in the [>Popt>r l(»nn. The notary got ready to draw up the 
ihxument. He laid out a sheet of papjTus mca.siiring by 15 
inches. Beside this he phicwl his writing materials consistmg ijf a 
palette for mixing hks black ink and a nix'd pen. VlTtile the two 
prmcipals to tile sale of the house together with the witnessei; looked 
on. the tiotan’ proceeded to write in the date. He explaimxl tJtat 
its he had not been ofHcially informwl of the murder of Alexander 
he woulil tgnoix' it altogether and dale the doeiimcnt in the 
year of the reign of AtexandcT IV. He gave as a second reason 
Jor t us that Pt(!leiny, the Satrap, cmitinucil rebuilding part of the 
^*at Temple of Ammi^Ra in Thebes in the name of the Pharaoh 
Alexander; and a thhd dreumsiancc which made him dotiln the 
tniflj ot the ston* was that T'tolemy hail ordcrtMl to Iw? erected the 
gnat gnmite siaiue of .'\lexan<Icr, *M<»m>vcT, he c^mtiimcd. if the 
stori' Wore actiuill)- true and Alexander had in fact been mnrderi'd, 
he would not know how lo dale the document at all because the 
only luetluxl of dating the docmneni which he knew was to write 
the year of the reigning l»haraoh, counting the years from tJie 
beginning of his ndgm Thvrt'forc, in order to date the dtx:ument 
at all. it was nw;t\ssary for him to assume that Alexander w-as still 
the Pharaoh. Iherj^ore, thi* mnarv' began tvriimg oa 
which lay upon his os foUo«'S. 

Ill fhe miinti?^^Vht 'di ihc icnth yrtirof P 
>*•11 of Alexander [March .107 u. t;,J; 

“ The lix'ksmiiji^' Thebes. Puni, sun of IhnnuR. hh mother 

, ny 1 rcmubusie 

^ un o Parcl. tlie .soldier r,f 'niebw. the son . r';,ntili 

ni3, niotht-r lu'tiig Taret, ^ rolji>ws: 

•% Ihon hitsi oans^ my heart lo agree concerning the price 
H-f inv hon.^> wl^ich is built with stones and r<K»fed ami which 
?"Stands in the Tmrthem quarter of Thebes ni the wt^tom olact- - 

thf wal * I VI, ■ 


I'gan wriiing oa 

rtmhf Alexander, 
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Its neighitors arc^: 

South: thy house which is built and rotjfcd and thy house 
which 15 waste. 

North: Uie house of Peteharpre, son of Puokh. which is 
built and roofed, and vvhich is occupied by his children, the 
King's street lying between them. 

West: thy house which is buUt and rw^ferl and thy court- 
j-ard wliich is on his entrance. 

East: the rest of the house named above which is 2)•^ 
cubits of land i, e, 250 cubits of area <squure cubits) i, e. 2H 
cubits of land again which I sold to Khenseu, son of Uaebor, 

Such are the properties adjacent to the whole house. 

I have given it to thee. 

'riiinc it is, thy house it is, 

I have no claim on earth agnitist thee in its name. 

No man in the land, nor I likewise, shall be able to exercise 
authority over it except thue from itslay onward. 

He that shall come unto thee on account of it in my name 
or in the nxime of any rrum in the land, f will cause Him to 
remove from thee. 

.•Vnd I will it for thee from every right, eveiy patent, 

c\"eiy' claim in the land at any time. 

Thine arc its patents in eveTj" place. 

Evety' writing ihai has been inadi* concerning it and every 
jvriting that has made fr>r me goivcemitig it and all ii>mting.x 
in the name of which I am entitled to it are tlivni* and the right.s 
conferretl thereby. Thine is all that to which am entitle^] in 
its name. 

The ciath, the pmof that shall be <lemnnded of thee in tixe 
ccfurt of justice, in the name of the right c<mfuTTcd by the aln^ve 
wniing which I have intule unto thee, to cause me to make it ; 
T will ntukc it w’ithovii citing any pateui nor any claim in the 
land against thee. 


tt 


«Wrote it Pcteslie, son of Yetir*Tf. 

rhen Uiming the pajjjTUS iipsir*- ■» 
rttvl ijcn U> the sixtixj] witnesses eii 

This papyrus, now in the fV ^ 
many others found wi*h it, forms . 
which livetl Ijctttvi 3* d 2l7b. . 


^^uotaiy lionded the 
^Kned in turn. 

ifjgciher with 
afchhe of a ’ * •' 
of the .‘erHons 


tioTunl in thi.s docunu?r.' iigure m ?’*hcr d».i*'*'T"'' 
whole e^jllection throws u i inler ■ H;nu 
privat iitlairs of certa’* i'uri'li’. ,.y' 

hi wr' the ititerestim ■ hie. ' 

t >11 *'? (luU the in '.uy' > d* 

I 
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the fact that although King Alexander IV wtis murdered in 311 b. c-, 
business and official documents were dat^ as of his reign as late as 
307 B. c. 

This iiapjTus, thcreforot ^ides its importance for other facts 
of history, forms a new proof that Ihalemy I Soter continued to 
rule in Egypt as Satrap in the name of the murdered King Alexander 
IV. It would seem that he officially concealed the murder of his 
overlord until he became Pharaoh of Egypt Iiiniself, 

The house mentitined in the document plays an interesting part 
in the later dated papyri. Its possession goes from one to the other 
of the family, sometimes by inheritance, sometimes by tiebu, some¬ 
times by sale. 




lltS .*tlUTI 

Thou ha 
niy house wl. 
‘^siamis in the n 
♦if the w*a1I. 
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A FINE CHINESE STELA IN THE NE'SEUM 

Bv G, B, OofitioN 

T he votive stela recerith- luxjuireil Ijy the Museiuii is one of 
exceptional interest and importance. Its outline and propor- 
tioni; arc digniliwl and pleasing and the .sculptuix on ilie fnini 
attains high rank as a work of art. 1'he diniensions are 3!^ inches I;iy 
20 inches by 11 inches. The style of Use carAnitg i.s tliat ot‘ the Wei 
perit>d. a fact attested also hy the date given in the inscription, 5t I, 
The grouping of the Buddha and his attentJants against a plain 
ilumeshapwi liackgraund originally filial with mJ colour is very 
elective T the lines of the drapery nre l>eantifii| and tike the ilevices 
below the throne, are very rich. This main theme, ‘K-enpying more 
than one half of the fiont of the: stont?, it lust rales Wei sculpture at 
its best. Tho upper part of the front, dealing tvith '>thLT themes, 
tlifjugh they maintain the same e.vcellenct^, are kepi strictly in suli- 
orciinatioii. The left side, carver! in flntccr relief than the Cronl, is 
hy a different hand and is still more snlmrdinatal in tlie tnanner of 
treatment. The right sjfle, by stilt anrrthcr hand. i.=i similar but a 
little less sure and less accomplished. 

There can hai clly be any flout>i that the hack of the stone orig^ 
inally had an inscription giving the date and u dediealion, Tltat 
this should have heien erased a thi aisand years later hy the w-irkmen 
of the Ming to make rfKini for the inscription actually on the reverse 
is siiTprising. 

The scul]jture in front is diA'irkfl into tlirtv sectinns, one ahov« 
the other. The principal group iKvtipies a ilecp recess a iiitle more 
than half the height fjf the sume. Framing this mccss is a i onven- 
tional border: the lower laiolcr forming the base ot the ^ti*ue .duTV'^ 
a range of moiinUjn.*v curved in tlu-rntuvemionai ninnner in low rrrlirj 
.At either side !.■; a slender citUunn auppfjrting the areli iltovr. Pu 
Imrdrr of i.his arch i baiul divr if d ii H four b\ 

tnejins of lashings Eithpr l jjI of riu hmid is converinj into 
phtenix homi lunied upward'^ and boMiug ;i InTnel of flowers 

WsTlitTi this eaviiy unrler the UFch i.s scutal the Buddha on thi 
lotus ihfonc with a grtmp is tour pei^finagt's on intlier siilo Thrtt 
of tin figtire-ion either side are th i 4 BfHlhii.att\'as,*hut the outer 
one cm either side appciars to be- a priest or altei’^jhnit, Tlu ;k‘ ligim> ^ 
arc {nijipont'd on an armtigcnu'iit of Uitns l>i;ds. Below the throne 

',P 
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U tht incense burner in the midst of a rich display of floral aiiribiites 
representin^ the lotus tn bUiom. Within two of the hnus buds 
appear little htunan hea<ls« This device is flanked on either side 
by a fu lion with flowing main, seated on a Tockj' mountain, At 



ChiiKf Vf^tvr L'ntrtfrFuvpi, : 

rP 

e. her '^ide stands an attendTnt f r a ffuardhm, whi? oiv thi Tiiijis^ 
I'elrm there k spread an oytn . ,s bkK^.,m surrr (. l,. 

UnA'e the lu*adft of/h*' * IHi ns on eiifa“ ' i i 
Ruddha 1% n fu lion t 
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Almvc the arx?h, etickwiuii; Uiis dahoratc group, are six mmicians 
in n beautiful ktovc of tras and ttro daiicere which appear to be 
male and rjit female. 'I’he musidans play a variety of tnstruir.ents 
and two of them are represented with halos. This dancing and 





rlayi ig Wfnild appear to represciit the tom latiJ Buddha 

with w 'ridly (dofisurus, 

I Mb Tie which i,«i sjirt 
■ irg a very d- 
*n 1 tt ,t or < 
d with ° 


1 

T.-iV 
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ij - 

li . 


* archwise across the stone h a 
rail grotip of Hgufts. At the 
y **" 4ptire of a man on a * 
anding Iwlrind him. 
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Oiiiiiide the tent is a sedan chair borne tm the back '^f a fu lion vi-itlt 
two female figures stfinding by, On the left is a seated fctiuilc figure 
with six attendants belnw a canopy which seems to represent a 
dragon's jau\ Above ore angels tiescenrling with tiottHng garments, 
one l>earing a bowl and one a lotus butL Above this group, the top 
of the stone represents the arched btxly of a double headed ilragun 
ivhich is rcpeaitsl twice on the upper surface of the stone. 

Each of the two naiTf^wer faces of tlie stone is dtWdod into 
ihrw registers, each lilied leith groups of human figures, qiiadmpeds, 
birds, rocks, mimniains. and trees. The scenes depicte<l are legend* 
art’ and ven* dLfiictiU of interfirciation. 

The reverse of the sttme is occupied by an inscriptiou of great 
interest. Mr. Paul PdHf't, the greatest living authority on Chinese 
epigraphy, lias very kindly written me the result of his study of 
this inscription. Mr, PeUiot's letter is in part a-s folhjwH. 

“The stole must have been originally erected on what is actually 
San r'iing'ssen. i. e. .^5 li. east of the district fd Sin-tcheng (depend* 
ency of K'aidoTig in Honan/. Tlie reverse was originally tnscribetl, 
ami was erased in order to receive the present mscHptiun (verj' likely). 
The present iriHcription is divided in two parts. There is a title 
alHtve: 'Nou* on the restoration of the stele on a lucky day of the 
9th mtmth of the -K)th year of Kia-tsiiig 'Hie title is 

accompanied by tlie names of a certain number of distinguishctl 
persons; the suliprefect of Sin*t<dieng Tehnu*Pang-jong and his 
subordinates Siao Che-cheng and Tchang Tong-tchcon, the three 
brothers Kao Kong, Kao Trie and Kao To, lastly the bachelor 
Wang [.ai-sinan. The monography of the Sin-tcheng district, a 
copy of w*Mch dated in 1776 was at my disposal, shows that Tchou 
Pang*jong wa,s iudcctl the suhprefect of Sin*tcheng in the last years 
of the reign of Kia-tsing ( w'hidi cndwl in 1566), and Tchang 'Pong- 
toheon is montione*! with the very title he|j»^es here, for the year 
1567, or shortly after. The three brelhors ire mentioned in the 
inscription beciiuse ont of them Kno Kong 151,V157^/) at the 
time one ht influential TUitives ♦f Siii'ichcngi all three 

licsides fi.. argot! : .icL fht- rj£fii.es oit ’led to them ui the in* 
? 'I'hv biit’helt'r, wfiftsc in< ib* mu otherw* e ’ "ified, 

m +LdVi the hor of the rnsrrii ’ .h . -s .f^er 

part. * 4 


1 mer io itTipt; • me I 

Cttll'-rraph v'an executed .*+* 
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of the persons mentioned in the upper register) by a certain Yi 
CJiang'tche, native from Tchong-meon (a district next to Sin-tclieng) 

Yi Chang-tehe recalls first that the original monument was 
dated on the ' 2nd year t'iun pao of the Great Tsi ‘ (551 a. d,) 
This fact together with the survival of the epithet '*the Great” ami 
also the beginning vrith a new line when mentioning a dynasty a 
thousand years before, ipahes it likely that Yi Chang-tche (or the 
antlior of the inscriptfon, whoever he may have been), liad on the 
date of the monuntent an cpigraphic information that has not come 
down to us. Yi Chang*tche goes on to say that owing to disturb¬ 
ances caused by foreign invasion, the base of the monument had 
been destroyed. A ivorlhy man of the village of T’icn-wang of 
Yang-ho territory, named Yang Chang-wan found the monument 
overthn>wn and with some others undertixik to restore it and paid 
for the cxijenses. The monument was placerl in a construction 
erected to tliat purpose la which Euddhistie figures were mfHlelled, 
all of which took place in San-t’ang-ssen, which is built on, the loca¬ 
tion ot the old Chang-yu. The rest is only a list of tlie donators' 
names in !5fd; next are given the names of nnmks of ftjiir temples, 
w'hich under the Ming and the 'I'sing, existed in fact, east and north 
of Sin-lehengi lastly the names of the engraver, of the nuustm, ami 
i>l the CflqM.'nter. 

The following diflicult points still subsist: 

1. Wlierc did the autJnir of 1501 lind the date of 55 L? 

2. A line (if the ini!cription says that "this temple formerly 

depended from Chan-vu; aiicrwards?., San-l'ang-ssen was 
built.” But Chan-yu b atx'ording to some authorities the 
name fjf a man and not of a tern pit?. . . . 


StN Tcheng LtKN Tt HK hos a fairly extensive epigraphic 
chapter. He mentions a monument of 55B in San-t^ang-ssen. but 
has no record of this otuij This is not surjjrtsing since in 1776 the 
monuiTient had only ^aarfiptitm of 1561, nor very interesting for 
tile authors of the moh^ raphy. Besides, thw knew in Sin-tcheng 
other ea,s«i (if inscription! mentioning n'^t.ir:U''’ns madi the Kao 
family under the Ming.“ 
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TWO HAWAIIAN FEA PHIiR GARMENTS, AMUULA 

\i\ H U Hau. 

T WO beautiful and reniurlial.*l>- wcU presun'ts.! examples oi the 
gorgeous feather gamreiits formerly worn by chiefs in the 
Hawaiian Islands have lately li«m acquired by the University 
Museum. Both garments, a mantle i Plate T) and a caiK* ^ Plate TH, 
were for many A'Ciirs in the j,ti issessioti of the family of ^juche of 
Haryngwnrth- Robert Cufzon. fourteenth Ban")!! Zouche \ISU' 
IS73) formed a notahle collection of ann(nir, aiid> appropriately 
enough, stfems to hat'c added to it these fine specimens of the 
accoutrement of Hawaiian warriors of rank, who were accustomed 
to wear such robes as these into liattic. Neither the ca^je nor the 
cloak Ls inclutl(Kl in Dr. W. T. Brigbani*s retised list of extasil 
examples of Hawaiian featherwork, which enumerates 117 cloaks and 
capes* and which was compile<l as the result of much psdnstaking 
inquirv, These t.wo gaiments. then, must he atUlcd to that list, 

Tlie use of feathers for decorative punjostrs wis almost universal 
in fjeeania. Ln Melanesia, the western ikands, it consisted chiefly 
in the attachTnent of single feathers, of eomiKksitc plumes, or of l)ird 
skins tf* objects intCDdod for personal adornment such as combs '^r 
hair pins, or of feathers, treated in the same way, to such (jbjects as 
canoes, sjiears, dance omanienls, or sacred images. But In Mela¬ 
nesia, wiiCTc birds abound, the technitiuc of feather work never 
reached such a high development as it did in PoljTiesia, with smaller 
islands harboiuing comparatively few varieties of hmla. Never¬ 
theless the method of covering surfaces with feathers fastened in a 
ncued or woveji ground, so as to resemble the natural covering of 
birrh, which was pnictisefl with such remnrkable skill and effect at 
the ouicrmcisi limits of the Polynesian panderings, in Hawaii and 
New- JU'al^d, is known jilsfi in Melanesia', and it w*otitrl ru>t be 
whether thw peculiar creit is an indciMmdcnt invimlion 
of Pol^t^pKand Melanesiana, a legacy of the Polynesians to the 
■tcriJ islitn^ra Tlunugh wh^ise waters tliej' pa.'isc'l an seckum their 
>t homes, or a iiew accompiisiimcnt added iti the Pofynesian 
ly dttring t li it passage. ' * J 
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The dearth hi Polynesia of feathers of a striking colour, 

apart front the red tail pJuntos of Lhe tropic bird (Phaeton mbri- 
cavjda), led to a imUe in red feathers from the west. In western 
Polynesia the Tongans were the middlenien in the exchange of fine 
Samoan mats for the feathers of a parrot, the LoritLs soUtartus of 
Fiji. or for tlie birds Themselves, from which, as they w-ere kept 
alive in captivity, sticeessive crops rsf feathers could lie taken. The 
Samouns dccoratcfi their tine clothing mats w'ith these rod feathers, 
and also made the feathers into headdresses for their chiefs. An 
importaiit source of the stning Polynesian strain in the population 
of Fiji is indicated by the nature of the c^jusj deration in the trade 
lictwcen Fiji and Tonga. The Tongans paid the Fijians for the 
birds and feathers with Samoan mats, with winxlen Ifowls of their 
own manufacture, and by the loan of their women.' 

'I'hese red feathers were highly valued by the Tongans them¬ 
selves, who employed them in the making of offerings to the gods 
and as Tviyal {magnia. Tlie Tongan.^ were the most skilful navigators 
of ^¥estem Polynesia, and, besides their trading voyages to Samoa 
and Fiji, sailetl eastward also, so llint the tear.hefs of Fiji had 
probably reached eastenv Pol>Tiesitt in trade before Ctxik found 
them useful in securing provHsions in Tahiti in the year 1777,* 

In Tongntabu. the principal island of the Trfngan archipelago, 
ihe king on great occasions wore a girdle made of bark cloth or tapa 
covered with reil and yellow feathers, Tliis recallF the so-called 
feather mone)' of the Melanesian islands of Santa Crux and that of 
Niue or Savage Island, which is inhabited by rohmesiana^ it is made 
in a similar way.* 

Jmitiiiions of the sleek feathered bird skin, which is itself used 
decorative!y in New Cuiiica. arc carried out in other parts of Mela¬ 
nesia either by the simple expedient ot gumming feathers to a slightly 
modified tiatural foundation, a.s in the example just referred to and 
in the Fijian chiefs* and priests' frontlcfts of red feathers fixed on a 
strip of palm leaf, or by the more ccEmplicated method of tying the 
feathers into an firtificial fcnmilatifm, as in New Calcdutiia, w'here 
netting is made for tliis purpiose. In western Polynesia the bird 
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skin has apparently suggested the decomtion of the dress mats uf 
Samoa and the Savage TsUmd feather money. In PoIjTiesia 
this form of imitative decoration passes cast, southeast, and north¬ 
east. in its earlier stages following in the track of the Tongan traders 
with their red feathers Ironi Melanesian Fiji. It is exemplified in 
certain feather covered objects of the Hervey and Austral islanders 
and the gorgets of the Tahitians. Its most perfect development is 
reached in the fealhtT mantles of the distant Polynesian outposts of 
New Zealand and Hawaii.’ 

Feathers were chiefiy used in the Hawaiian IsUutds in the making 
of the lei, ur feather garl am is, worn not only stKiui the head, but alstr 
about the neck, and including also wristlets; of the kahili, in origin 
a fly whisk, a badge of rank; of the mahiole, or crested helmets of 
the chiefs; of the ahuula. or feather cloaks and capes, which were 
also parts of a chief's costume; and of certain other objects of less 
impoitance. which will be hriefly described. 

Concerning the use to which the various fonn.s of Hawaiiati 
feather covered objects were put, we have a fair amount of infonrna* 
tion from thts early visitors to the Hawaiian Islanils. We learn frfim 
Cook' that ttie men “frequently wear on the hwid. a kind of orna¬ 
ment of a finger's thickness or mt^re, covered with red and yellow 
feathers, ctiriously varied, and tie<l l>chind/’ Fnan this passage it 
docs nOft apjjear that there W'a.s any ceremonial significajice in (he 
wearing of the lei. But they were prolnibly put <m to do honour trt 
the man whom we know to have been regarded by tlic* natives as a 
god: and from other accounts it seems that some occa.’^ioas at least 
on which they were w'om had a ceremonial character. Thus l.ieu- 
lenani King, to whom we <*wc ihc olbcuil aceount of the last {Scenes 
in Cook’s life and of the remainder rjf du* third voyage after the 
leader’s tragic dciith, tells us that, at a chief's funeral on the island 
of Hawaii, the nocks and hands of the wimien mourners were deco¬ 
rated with “foathcTetl ruffs";* and, according to Bastian,'* the lei 
were part td the cosiunie of a herald. On the other hand, Captain 
Dixon, like Oiok, speaks them merely as customary ornaments, 
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though he assigns them as such t(j the women, not to the men. 
Probably they were a part of the ceremonious rather than cere¬ 
monial costuine, like a silk hat or a (K^l1ot6 gou.m. 

l*art of a dancer's equipment was a feather covered rattle which 
consisted "of what may be called a cojiie cap inverted, Imt scarcely 
hollowed at the base, aliove a ftxn high, made of a otwirse sedge-like 
plant; the upper prirt of which, and the edges, are ornamented witli 
t)eautiful red feathers; and to the point, or lower part, is fixed a 
gourd-shell, larger than the first. Into this is put something to 
rattle; which is done l*y holding the instrument by the small part, 
and shaking, or rather moving it, from place to place briskly, either 
to ilifferent sides, or backward and forward just before the face, 
striking the breast with the other hand at the same time.”' The 
raiilc: is pictttretl by Webber in the Atlas to Cook's Third Voyage, 
Plates 62 and 67. 

The immense kaliili, or pUirt\cs mounted on long poles, which 
were carried in procession at the funerals t>f members of the dynasty 
fotmded in the late eighteenth century by Kamehameha I, who 
imiLeJ all the islands under his rule, appear to have been developed 
from the fly whisks which in the narratives of the earlier visitors to 
the islands are described as carried by the attendants of chiefs and of 
their female relation.^. Thus King;* "I was interrupted in making 
further inquiries |conceniing the disposal of the body of a chief who 
had just diiwl] by the approach of three women of rank, who, whilst 
their attendants stood near thent with their fly-flaps, sat down by 
us, and, entering inio conversation, soon made me comprehend, that 
nur presence was a hindrance to the (jerformance of Sfrme necessary 
rites,” And Ellis/ in an account of a dance pcrtomied before the 
native governor of Hawaii, speaks ot one of the retinue of the latter 
who stood behind the chief's chair holding **a highly polished spit- 
loon. made of the beautifully brown W’ood of the cordia in one hand, 
and ill the other a handsome kahiri fkahili). an elastic rod, throe or 
four feet Tong, having ihe shining feathers of the tropic bin! taste* 
fully fastener! rmimJ the upper end, with which he fanned away ihe 
flics from the person of his master. ” ibxon* tells us that the ’‘elastic 
itjd,” the handle of the fly whiak. was ‘'decorated with alternate 
nir?es of d ' Ijone v hich, at a distance, has the appearance of 
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finierc*! (vcncerwi) work/* Stmt* handles yverc in fact not (Jecorated 
with, but built up of, aliertmting discst of human bont* nnfl tortoise 
shdl on a ci>re of wt»o<3. The bone used was tliat of fallen ei\cmies. 
The kahili cif thc‘ pompous funeral processions under the Kame- 
h^iehas were nionstjous affairs. Captain Sir Edward Belcher in 
his Narrative of a Voyage round the World/ describing tlie funeral 
at Honolulu, in June, IS39, of the aunt iif Kamehamehn III. siays; 
"The kahili, or feathered plume was carricil on this occasion. It is 
constructed of the dark tail-feathers of the cock, ven' similar t<> the 
Chinese fly-dusters ... It is. htnvever, of great size, measuring as 
follows: length of pole and plume, eighteen feet six inches; length of 
plume, four feet, and twenty-eight inches in diameter." Others 
were larger than this. Prom G»ok* we learn that the rerl feathers 
figtmwl again in Ihe decoration of the handles of the kahili, and that. 
l>esides feathers of the tropic bird, ihe domestic cock, and the man 
of war bifd,^ the plume was stanetimt'S " the akin (jf a white dog's 
tail . . . sewed a stick, with its tuft at the end." Cook saw 
th«^ im})k*ments in the island of vVtui (now Maui). ’ The earlier 
writers do not meniitm the large kahili. 

After Cook s death iliose of hi.s 1 Hines which were not restored 
on the riemand of his successor* Captain Clarke, were preserved by 
thr priests of Remo or Lono, the gotl for whcmi Cocsk wa.s taken, "in 
a small Lmsket of wicker-work, eoinpletely covered over with red 
feathers; which in those (kiys were curisvderotl to U' the most valu¬ 
able .irtioles which the natives possessed." The basket with the 
biines was deprisited in a hdau or temple dedicated to Rono, cm the 
side of the island nimow: from that where Ox>k was struck down.' 
These relics werv worshipped as those of the go<i. 

Cook W'cnt ashore in Hawaii, he took pan in rites within 
the heiau which, though he did not know it, were in fact addressed 
to the pyi in his person. The eertanoiiios involved his entering a 
shnne in which an oracle was liH^alieeri and rtnreiWng ofiferings of 
pigS-‘ In the flofmustiiim at Vienna there is a mmJel of this shrine 
fanuu) which was one of the rdii-s brought kick by Onik’s com¬ 
panions d this til fated voyage. The model was covemJ with m\ 
and yelliiw feathers.* 
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In the inner court of a heiau Irtiih hy Kamchameha I to celebrate 
the unification by conquest of all the Hawaiian Islands into a single 


realm under bis own nilt, iht^e was aming«l, according to Rllis, 
"the sanctum sanctorum of the lemiple where the principal idol used 
to stand, surrt-rtintletl l»y a ntimlwr of iniagtis of mierior deities,” 
This '* priiici[ml idoF' was the image of “Tain lKaili| or Kukairi- 
moku (KukailiniokUt unifier <•)' the islatids[. a large vraotlen image 
crowned with a helmeit an<] mvereil mth rc<j featiiers. the favourite 
war-godof Tainelmnteha IKaineluunebal.”' In battle “the national 
war-god was elevate<1 alhwe the ranks, arnl carried hy the 
near the person of ihe king, or conunander-in-chief. . . . Other 
chiefs of rank hail their war-gods catried near them by their priest* 
* * . A description of Tairi has already iK'en given, and he may he 
taken as a sample.”- In fact it appears that it was only ihc head 
a!id neck of these gtNls, formetl of Vmsketwork, that were covered 
with the red feathers.* 

Concemmg the "mahiole or helmets ilesigned for protection 
as well as ornament”* wc learn friun Ellis that “some of the helmets 
were made of close wicker-work, exactly fitted the head, aiul were 
ornamented along the crowix. But those worn by the high chiefs 
tmly, and called mahhri |midnfilel, though not more useful, were 
peculiarly lieuutiftil. T]\tiy xvcri* nuide in the birtn of the Grecian 
helmet, xviih tewering crest, an(l were thickly covered txHth the 
glossy red and yellow feathers *>1 a small puroi)uei found, in the 
mountains (.with whose feathers the ifvar-cloaks are also ormunented) 


and though they <lid noi appear atlapied to defend the head, any 
more than the cloaks were ti' guard the boily, they increased the 
cftect of the towering hmght and martial air of the chiefs, w'hose 
stature was generally alKxve that of the common people.”* 

TUl* objects just enumeraiecl fonu. with the cloaks, the pnncijjal 
knt>WTi t'arieties of Hawaiian featherwork. All, it will be seen, with 
the possible exception of the lei. had some relation xsith ceremonial 
usages, and three had a <Ureci ciamwtion with the gods, 

I'hc feather elc«xks. besides living the tmjst impressive examples 
ftf this tieculiar art, have a numlier of inierestiixg usages efinnccteil 
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with them whidi throw a good detil of light on the nature the 
position of nobles in Hawaiian society, their privileges and duties. 

tn Polynesia generally the jxirition of chiefs or kings and nobles 
was a highly privilegai one, carefully graded in matters of precedence 
among themseli'cs. 1 n the Hawaiian Islands not less than elf^whcre, 
society was strongly organized on an aristocratic basis, the leaders 
rtf society being powerful chiefs (ir kings regarded as sacred. 

Antong the privileges of the nobJc.s was the right to wear the 
feather cloaks and capes (ahttula). These could hardly have been 
accessible to poorer meji in any case, on account of the great expense 
involved in the comparative rarity of the feathers employed in 
making the garments and in the laburions process of manufacture. 
For the genuine ahuula, feathers of colours taken mainly from four 
species (if birds were tmrployed. These colours iverc yellow, red, 
green, and black. Cloaks made of the orange yellow feathers of the 
mamo (Drepujiis pacifica), a Hawaiian bird which is now e.xtinct, 
were royal garments only. The general cuh^ur of the plumage ot 
the mamo was black, the forward margin of the vuings, the lower 
[jart of the body, the rump, tail coverts, and thighs Ijeing yellow. 
Il was the yellow feathers only that were taken for the nn^l cloaks, 
’‘The birds which supplied tlie feathers, at least the choicer yellow, 
red and green, were inhabitants of the mountain regions inti^ which, 
as the alwxle of evil spirits, the Haw'aiian did not like to go . . . 
Hence a caste arose of Imrcly \ienturesome men, the bird hunicra 
. . . who endured cold and privations in their hunt for the precious 
feathe^ which were indeed the gold currenci' in which tribute might 
be paid or by which coveteil goods nnght be obtained . . , They 
knew the habits of the birds, their food and other matters that might 
facilitate their quest. For example, they recognized the ctiriosity 
of the birds and planted strange trees in the open places in the foreste, 
and in these new trees placed the sticks smeared with binMime 
which would entangle the prying birds , . . The rarer birds were 
fieldoin killed but captured idive and when the few feathers desired 
were plucked, released to renevv their plumage at the next moult* 
. Snares and throwing nets were frequently used. The 
common sftrts were often killtd and eaten, and the oo could hardiv 
havt TUr^'ixxd the lofts of nearly its entire ptui 'age,"' 

Vhtefs tjf tra.'i thiin roj-a' rank contended thctnsi_»it'., with cloaks 
* «>r capes n- f.Mihers of not rmeh less nfit»' r - ' ■ ___ 
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and kings did not confine themselves to garments tnade of manio 
feathers. Thus the oo fAcnilocercus nobilis), named in the passage 
just quotcrl, furnished the best black and, after the mamo, the most 
liighty valued yellow feathers. Its gumera! colour is a brilliant black 
with axillan' tufts of yellow. "‘As ihe bird was a favorite article 
of food, and as tha larder of the hunters in the mountains was piXfrly 
stocked, it seldom sun-ived capture, and yet this bird has remained 
in conrparative abundance [1899] while the mamo, whose orange 
feathers alone were taken, has l>ecome extinct."' 

Tlie Vjcst red feathers were taken from the iiwi (Vestiaria coc- 
cineal, MTien any of these birds vs’cre taken and plucked, the 
feathers were tied in bunches, and appear to have passed current 
as a me<liuni of exchange vdthin l.he Hawaiian group as other feathers 
dkl in other parts of Polyne^a, Green feathers seem to liave i>eeii 
libtaiEied chiefly from the tm G’sittacirostra psiiiacoa).- 

The foundation for the feathers in Iwrilh the helmets and the 
cloaks or capes is a close netting made of the fibres of olona (Tovich- 
ardia latifolia), resembling ramie fibre, hut tougher and mure durable, 
according to Brighaind The bark of the plant was stripped off, 
soaked and scraped, and Ihe fibres thus obtai^c■^J twisted into threads 
of varjdng thicknesses t>y being ndlcd under ilie [jalm of the hand on 
the thigh. The thread was then ready to be made into nae or netting 
of a v'cry fine mesh, varjHng from one twentieth to rather more 
than one fourth ni an inch. The mesh of the gurmenis in the Univer¬ 
sity Museunr approaches the larger rather than the smaller of these 
limits. Bands of nae of from 8 to 12 inches in width were prepared, 
and these were cut and joined to make up the shape and sixe required 
for the garment. In each mesh was tied a small bunch of feathers 
by much (incr thread than that of which the netting was composed. 
Gne turn of the thread was taken round the cord of the mesh and 
the shafts of the feathers, w'hich were then bent over on themselves 
and iHiund by another turn of the thread to the same or, in the case 
of the closer network, the next lower meali.* * This acccnmi of the 
way in which the feat Iters w'oiv fastenwl to the netting contains 
some slight tTU)difications nf T>r. Brigham's account. ExumiTiation 
of the chiaks here showed that single feathers arc not tietl into the 
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mtishes. In the cfusc of the black and rt'd feathers, gnatps (»f three 
or four are faEtened ti > the netting in the way imlicated< ’J'he yellow 
feathers, which ai-e larger, are taken singly, hut arouial the i|uiU 
and the lower bar1>5 of each large yellfw feather a small rw! feather 
or twt> are grouped ant] ( lie bunch lied ijj os a whole. Thesi- stnall 
red leathers Ihwi). according td !>. Brighuni, arc known as pa'u 
(waist cloth), and are iittendetl to lend to the surface OtjmjXJSC'il chiefly 
of oo yeltfjw an firatige tinge like that of the royal tnamo fc'iithers 

I be plan of The large cloak in the L’mversiiy Museum, as seen 
when it is spread out flat, is rfwtghly the sector of a circle, the angle 
of which is not much imdtT I Si)®, UTiere the cloak was brought 
round the nt*ck of the wearer, it is cut In a cnive about one idglith 
the length ot that cjf the I'twer erlge of the gaimcnt, and parallel to 
the latter. From the middle of tlie ctir\'e oi the net'k to a jyiiiit- half¬ 
way along the miter crlge, the dt'plh ot the cloak is 4 feet 11 inches, 
A straight line drawn boiwtten iJie lixtreme points of the wiilth t» 
8 feel U inches, 'ITic corresponding dimensions r)f the small cape 
are ^0 inches and 36 inches respMiively, Its outline is *>1 slightly 
different form, the outer curcc exceeding a semicircle. It is said 
that capes or tippets rjf this size were worn by tnftjrior chiefs. 

1 he decorative design of these cloaks is simple, tLSually consisting 
of rhtimba or lozenges, crescents, and triangles colour — Ihe laiier 
being apparently in origin really |xirtions of crescents—out* i»r inori- 
01 these elements being repeatwl or Combined in various wha's upon 
an oihcnv'isc unbroken held <jf a coiiuasting tint. In the large cUctk 
there is a great field uf reti iiwi fcftthenj with a relatively narrow 
outer border of yellow frathers of the oo, t)n the red field two long 
shallow’ crescents oi ydlow- extend across almost the whole wiflth 
of the cloak near the neck, and lielow them are three rows res^x^ctively 
of five, six, and seven yellow rhontbs, the nurntjcr increasing with the 
increasing iividth of the cloak towards the vellow lower btvrder. 
Along the rectilim-ar edges of the cloak, which, when it w:is worn, 
were brought tcjgcthtr in front, the retl field is chccjucrcd with 

narrow oblongs of yellow, which arv also carTied along the curve 
ot tlu* neck. 


I he ydlow (tjo) fifrld of the sjtmU cajjc ciirries a targe midiau 
cr^ent oi red (iiwi). Along the straight wlgcs there are altematclv 
^ Uiwj) triangle (dcmicreacentj, so arnwm’d 

. \ T togeUxn- and the span t;onU oi' 

1 < 11 A iif.1 at the ihrojil ui t he wearer, two hplf rtnl, half black riionibs. 
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crosstsd by the yellow line of the capers wlgo, ore foniied by the 
ju 3 rtatxtBitkiij fif these altoniating Ijits 'jf cotoor. 

These two feather garnients are imsurpitsseti illusiTOtions uf an 
art now extinct and precious memontoes of customs forgotten l>y the 
dwindling reniTiatit of a pwpit* whose bariiaric culture has been 
submerged by a civilization with which It had nothing in cominon, 
It had its splendours and its ilignities nevertheless, occasions when 
tiiese magnificcnL robes of the ‘warriiir fitly jjanopUed him. not so 
much for defence as for the due and stately execution of the code 
which regulated the conduct of the leader in l^attie, esposing him to 
greater risks titan the conimon man was expected to incur. For, 
we are told, "there was one ver>’ gallant custom c<jmmoii in th^ 
skirmishing conflicts- A chief would take the fieldi clothed in a long 
cloak of yellow and n-d feathers, exquisitely wnjughi ajid reaching 
to the heels, as well as amply folding ot'er the chest; hi.s head was 
likewise accoutred witli a gorgeous helmet, correspondingly decked 
with parti-coir jured plumage. He l«>re neither sjjear nor shield, 
nor any weapon oflensi^-e or defensive. I jut only a tan in his hand, 
w'hid’t he brandished in frmt oF his antagonists (who were drawn 
up in a line before him), thus challenging them to begin the attack 
upon himself singly, while his followers were drawn up, in like manner, 
behind, to support him, if neccssaty, A nuinticr of spears were then 
threwn al him by the enemy; which, with wonderful dexterity, he 
contrivetl to avoitl or divert by a stroke of tliv hand, or by $tw*jnng, 
twisting, and turning aside his txxiy, even when twenty ^ir thirty at 
a time W’here falling around him. • . . \^Tienevcr he coukl, he caught 
the spears in ihe air, and hurled them back, with deaiUy retaliation, 
upon his foes.'*’ 

Not only a high courage to uphold a high tnidition of leadership 
in the hojwful pn>.‘fi>ect of success, but. also a fine dignity in the 
acceptance of death as the issue and price of failure charncterized 
the old Hawaiian w'arrifirs; to which the valued mantle was again, 
in this last scene of all, a fit cora'omitant and property. In IBl^, 
when the old pagan system w'as iti its last simple, dying hard, one 
Kekuaoknliiii), cotisin uf Liliolihu i Kiuni'hfimeha II), took, up arms 
in its defence against the latter, the champion of the new' laith, and 
was defeatiHl. But Ijcforc the eivd Kekuatikdani rallied his men in a 
forlorn hope, which for a moment seemorl to pFimiac succtiss. In this 
crisis the leader fainted, r.vercomf Ity his wounds, and victory^ passed 


* IiTAri , ix Tv'cmkiLiiUEiJlCi Hr-imr*. \ , I8.1T 
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again to tire stronger side. Recovering hts senses in the mnment f»f 
final defeat, BCeknaokalani, '“though unable to stand, sat on a fnig* 
nient of lava, and twice loaded and fired his musket f>n the advancing 
parly. He now received a hall in his left breast, and immediately 
ci>vcring his face with his feather doak, expired in the mid.st of his 
friends.’*' 

The penalty of greatness imposed upon the chid by tvhich he 
was required to receive the first discharge of lances in a battle, was 
dramatized, though the clement of danger was not dramatized away, 
in the rfile of the king at the festival of the new year, which was 
dated by the rising of the Pleiades. "On this occasion his majesty 
dresses himself in hi.s richest cloak and helmet, and is paddkri in a 
canoe along the shore, followed sometimes by many of his subjects. 
He embarks early and must finish his excursion at sunrise. Tlie 
strongest and most expert of the warriors is chosen to receive him 
on his landing. . . . As sotm as the king lands , . . he [the pickcil 
spearman] dans his spear at him, from a distance of alxati thirty 
paces, and the king must either catch the spear in hU hand, or suffer 
from it: there is no jesting in the business. Ha%Tng caught it, he 
cames it under his arm, with the sharj) end downw'ards, into the 
temple or heavoo [heiaul. , . , Hamaitiea [Kamehameha| has lietm 
frequently advise^l to aliolish this ridiculous ceremony, in which he 
risks his life every' yeari but to no effect. His answer always is, 
that he is as able to catch a S|3car, as any one on the island jHawaiil 
is to throw it at him.*'* 

x\s the king on the occa.sinn of such feasts as this, which was 
said to be t,abu or sacred, w«)re the costume of a warrior, the feather 
robe and helmet, so he and the chiefs wore them as rolxHj of state on 
other great fieca-sions, \\*hen they came off to the .ships to greet 
the wandering god Ltmo on his return to their islands in t he person 
of Cook returning from Alaska, they were robed in mantle and hclnici, 
as they were also when Cook lauded and tvas received and w'orshippctl 
as the god. On this occasion Cfjok was- himself invested with a 
^thcr mantle wluch the king remnvi^l from his own for the 

’Twnpose. an-1 with a lielmet of feathers, and half a dozen (M.hc'j cloaks 
were spread at iiis feet as an nIferinK. Tlic feather gamicTits. then, 
were an ar. r^rr,priate covering ft>r a god; a.id it is also significant 

■ Etl s r IV , 
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that those gods who weftj carried into battle beside the chiefs in iheir 
feather robes, were themselves partly decked with the red and yellow 
feathers and wore the representalton of a crested feather helmet 
on their heads. The chiefs were of the kindred of the gods, and it 
seems probable tlmt the occasions on which the feather garments 
were worn w’’cre all in some sense sacred, when this kinship w'as felt 
most stToiigly and made e\ddent to all by the assumption o£ the 
insignia common to g(^ds and nobles. Feather decked gods were 
carried in the canoe behind the one in which were Tairiopu of Hawaii 
and his chiefs when they ptwased an>unU Cook’s newly anchored ships 
chanting their ceremonial welcome: the chief who delivered to 
Captain Clerke what he bad been able to recover of Cook's bones 
wore a feather cloak, and ihv bones themselves were wrapped in fine 
tapu (hark cloth} and covered with a cloak of black and white feat bora 
—black was the colour of the tapa in which bones were usually 
wrappcfl for Imrial. 

King was stnuk by the resemblance of these cloaks in form to 
Spanish mantles, and by what he considered the resemblance of the 
feather helmets to those worn by Spaniards of an earlier day. and 
remarks on the prissibility of tJie Spaniards having touched at the 
Hawaiian Islands in their crossings from Mexico to the East Indies, 
If the Spaniards >1^11011 thijsc islands before Cwjk. it is of course 
possible tliat they may have given to the islanders the pattern of 
their mantles. This possibility receives some support from the fact 
that there is no parailcl for a shapetl garment of the Hawaiian kiTid 
in the South Seas, The New Zealand feather mantle is a siniple 
rectangle, and the |x>ncholikc tipiita of the Sodety Islands offers no 
very close analogy'. Besides, oven if the tiputa were to be regarded 
aa the pivitotype of the almuia, there is the [xjssibility to be 
reckoned with Uiai the tiputa itself may have been an American 
garment imixirtctl into the islands of fKiUtheasiem. Polynesia by 
Spsmianis in the late sixteenih or early seventeenth century: so that 
neither would this second liypothc^ result necessarily in the ascrip¬ 
tion to the ahuula of a purely Poly^psian origin, 

The case of the hclineis is quite dificreiit. Tlic name mahiole 
was transferred 1.0 t lie helmets from the sagittal crest of hair which 
adorned a chitTs otherwise shaven or closely cropped head, and 
there is no rvasrin to suppose Lhat the crested feather helmtsi origi- 
naiwl in any other way than that indicated W this iranFfcnmce of 
names, ('rested headdr«i.scs ^(r tajw are among the commoni, 2 ai iorms 
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of coiffure or of headgear* and there are not a few analogies in the 
South Seas, from southeastern Polynesia to Fiji and New Ireland. 
The University Museum posae^es several* fine examples of mourning 
masks from the latter (Mdancdan) island* in which tlie remarkable 
crest of fibres can be tracei^ by means of the much less esa^erated. 
ttvm quite naturalistic, cn^t on certain skull masks of the same 
island, and by native information, to the imitation of a form of 
hairdressing formerly prevalent there. In the face of similar phe¬ 
nomena, then, which are well established as indigenous in other 
regions of Oceania, it would be gratuitous to look to the Spaniards 
for an explanation of the Haw'aiian form of a helmet which they did 
not wear themselves. The baasinel, the armcl, or the morion of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries liad, in some ^ses, narrow 
sagittal ridges of the metal of which the headpiece itself was mode, 
hut these did not resemble the broad high «!rest of the Hawaiian 
ahuula the New Ireland tatanua.* 

* d, f>p, dt,, p, 40. 
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CONGO AND WEST AFRICAN WOODCARVINGS 

Bv H. IT. Hau. 


hi tarlier volumes of the Jovknal ive have pufilisjied some 
description of the Museum's Collection of West. AXncan and Congo 
ci>1 lections, lliesc collections liave recently received important 
aotiessions and the piir|oose of this article is to call attention to one 
group of these newly acquired objects. 

T. Thk MAKiTiiit-: Congo Rkciion 

T his region >>1 Africa in which the objecU pictured here origin 
nated IS one whose historicid i::i>ntiection with Eurtqje has been 
unliroken for m(3re tlian four hmidi'ed years. I'lie mouth 
of the Congo was reached l.iy the Portuguese towards the end of the 
fifteenth centurt' in the Cfjurse of those explorations wliicli gave us 
our first knowledge of the shores of Africa to the sf.iuth of the great 
western limb of the uoutiiient.. Tlie Portuguese learned frorn the 
natives on the coast of a great lonl or king of Kongo (territory, not 
river) Uring in the interior. An emluissy was sent to this potentate, 
who consented to be baptized anrl ui recognize Christianity as the 
religion of his countrtG This was about ton years after the dis¬ 
covery of the Congo River, Some forty years later a cathedral was 
t-^stablisheti »v the capital of the King of KfJiigo which was then 
given the name of San Salvador which it still retains, though tlie 
cathedral has long been in ruins. 

Through the remainder of the surteenth centurj^ and in the 
sev^entcenth and eighteenth, ntunerous attempts, Portuguese, Italian, 
Belgian, and French, were made to fortify f^r reestubliah the earliest 
misaionary efforts. Btit except in the coast countr)- to the south of 
the estuaiv', where the Portugt&sc c,suibliKhed themselves in force 
at Sab Paolo de Ijoanda, imd tnlafid on the middle Kwango, Chris¬ 
tianity never obtained a firm foothold anumg the people of the region 
tt-est of the Cataracts, between the Ktvanza River to the south a 
the Kwilu to the north of the^eatuary, until within recent yv 
It was, and still h;, the home «f some of the most highlj" dcvel 1 
forms of fetishism in Af ica: and. with the fiest intentiom ne 
early missionaries mure’ mccecrh I in nunJifying primitive r .ms 
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iiieas and practices witli suggestions for new ritual anri new objects, 
such as the cross, for emplnymenl as fetishes. 'JTiis in spite of the 
fact that the King of Kongo consented to receive his crouTi from 
the Pope, and was treated s<imetimes as a vajsa! and sometimes as 
an equal and allitNi sovereign by the Kings of Portugal, while every 
petty cliicf c^r heaibnan ivas styled by the Portuguese Duke or 
Marquis or Count prefixed to a Christian name l'>estowed by the 
missionaries, who Iiaptisscd their tens of thousands. 

To the north Cff the Congo the Portuguese obtained w'hat was 
for long a prt*carious fooUiold near the mouth of the river, where 
they still remain in Cabinda. Wliile the whole region as far inland 
as the cataracts of the Congo seems to have been at ipth- litUL* under 
the overlordship of the King of Kongo, at the time of the Portuguese 
discovery this suzeiutnty, so far at least as Loango was tMincemed, 
liad surviveil merely or chiefly in the reciignitinn ijf Kongo as a kind 
of holy land, the source of fetish power and influence. The early 
favourable response, superficial though it lA-as, to Portuguese dipio 
matif or political chrtsiianizing efforts, led t«> a reaction against all 
things European in lA)ango. north of tlie estuary, and the temiftries 
fonncriy subject u* or allied with Loangf>—broadly sijcaking the 
countty" between the Kwiln and the Congo riv'ors. So a new tala^, 
or prohibition having supernatural sanction, was instituted in 
Kakfingo, acccnrfling to which the king must not wear or iiave in his 
house any article of white man's making. This j.s mported in the 
irear 1682 by I'ather Mcmlla of Sotrento, a Capuchin and an Apos¬ 
tolic Missioncr from Rome, w'ho has left us a very interesting account 
t>f his travels between laionda :uid Loango and as far inland as Kan 
SJalvador. where he attempted to reestablish Catholic and Portuguese 
influences at the invitation of the King of Kongo. It was through 
Merolla that the talioo was first broken. Ho pnistmted to the King 
of Kakongo "a Christal Crown and another rif Ifluo glass for the 
Qiu?en,” .4pparently the king was growing tirixl of the policy of 
holding alot>f iriim the profitable trade in slaves for doth, etc., for 
he wa.*? pleasi.'^l to accept the gift and contemplated heing baptizcii, 
if Mcrolla would send a well equipije<l Portuguese trader into his 
, (xntniry.' 

^*05ycver Jitt]|p fti 3 pcf*ss. apan from .a meicly nominal une. the 
Portuguese may have'^aA i?! ^eir efforts to impf.'n Christian ideas, 
sotnf "if r.he ir imiKiris of a material lature had a great influence lor 
^%WlLi 111 Ohiirdnif, Vm.njrK Tfiwvl: <1.1 - ffl. I-mAto, ItiK, 
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good on their negro subjects and ciistomers in Angola. This narae» 
originally the title of the king of the sonthem portion of the old 
empire or confederacy of Kongo, came to he applied to all Portu¬ 
guese territory Iwtween the Congo and the Kunenc, including the 
provinces of Luanda. Bengueia, and Mossamedcs, with their hack 
country. “To a region, hit-horto only knowing as sustenance plan- 
tains, leaves, fungi, palm-shoots, lieans, polm-nuts and fish: human 
desh, the flesh of rare domestic goats, shtjep, fowls, and dogs, or of a 
few big wild l^easts occa-sionally and wTth difEculty killed, or of small 
beasts or birds caught in snares: the Portuguese introduced the 
domestic pig and the European ok, and that succulent ' Mu3Co\'y’ 
duck, a Brazilian l)ird which has travelled right across Africa from 
the C^'ingo tc» Mo^ambit^uC' the^* brought . . . such a variety of 
vegetable f<x>d-stufTs as the manioc, ground-nut, maize, capmeum. 
sweet pc>tato, pineapple, guava, orange, lime, sugar-cane, tomato, 
anrl papaw*"' (’.>f these food plants the majority' seem to have iieen 
iittrHTKiuced from Bmzil, where, or elsewhere in tropical .America, the 
most useful were native. 

Fig. I, a wooden bell or rattle from Loango, Illustrates another 
feature of the material culrurc of the Brazilian Indians which the 
Portuguese inttrsluced into West Africa. 'I'his was the hammock, 
which, although of more importance for the comfort of the white 
man than for that of the negro in the latter country, wa^ adopted 
by the blacks in imiiatinn of the Portuguese. In Brazil and Guiana 
the principal use to which the hammock [jvit by the natives 
was as ajt article of funuture. to sleep in. In Africa it was used by 
tbe whites as a vehicle, a substitute for the heavier palanquin, and 
this moiic (tf employment was cripied by persotis of rank among the 
negroes. The name tipoya. by which the carrying hammock is still 
known to whites an(i negn»es in Angola, is witness for the American 
origin of the thing itself. 

’*Tipoya,“ says M. Buchner,* **ia the Tupi language is a sleeve¬ 
less garment of l>ast and dfmotes at the same time also a net in wliich 
the Indian women are accustomed to (arry their children*'' L. 
Adam* lists -arin.js fotr if the ' setting down the form tipoja 


Ponugucsjc may have hud m b 
jMjrne nf their imptirts of r mai 
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gives only the meaning “long garnjcnt." Tlie othtn* * meiiniug 
referred to by Bitchner is reported by H. Coudrenu from the f lyampi 
on the border of French (luiann and Brazil,^ The thing itself is 
found tinder other fomui and with other names in difTerent parts oi 
Brazil. A particularly strange use vs reporteti by P. Ehrenreich from 
the Karaya on the Araguaya River; ''Among the garments is alw 
to be reckoned an article quite pecnliar It* the Karaya, tlu* riift. 
miscalled rede (hammocki by the Brazilians. . . * This object 
wfiven from cotton looks indeed very like a true hrunmockj Intt 
. . , sen-'cs in fact . . . by clay as a raanilc, at night is laid under 
the sleeper on the ground, t^nc end is drautv over the head like a 
hocjtl, while the other covers the seat.*'® If a tribe, which, having 
had. as Elireitreich supposes, originally no haininocks of their own, 
yet which lives in the native home of the harnmock. was capable ol 
making such singular mistakes about the ii.se t<j which a borrowed 
object was put. the Brnailian Portuguese may he excused for miS’ 
calling riii'i rtHlc I'neth since this was the common altemati^'u Portu¬ 
guese term which the\' employed for the carrying hammock, tipoya. 

Thus the Italian Father Michael Angelo of Cattina, using the 
expression which he heard in the country, in deacribiivg manners 
and customs in Angola in the sevcntecntli ccnuiry: "The 
when they go about the Town [Luanda], arc followed by two Blacks 
with an^Hairimock of Network, which is the conveniency us'd for 
carrying of People, even when they travel. Another Block walks 
by his Master’s side, holding a large Ihnbrello over him to keep off 
the Sun, which is violent hot. , . , Wlion the White Women gi* 
aVvrftad, which is very seldom, they arc carry’d in a tx>ver*ri Net, as 
is us’d in Brasil, with attendance of Slaves.”" Ik? Carli. writing of 
the jrrtirney into the interinr of th<? kingdom, in the course of which 
his companion. Father Michael Angelo died, speaks of being "carried 
in my Net. which to me scenic an easy sort of Carriage," while his 
companjon was in "his hammock.''* Net^tipoya =ha3Tunock, the 
laiiGT l>eing an Arawak wr>rfL Tlie tipoya of Angola is a hamntodt 
slung to a pole; the "covered, net ** was provided tilsn ivith an awning. 

r tipri|T'+ V "^1 VviAhtiLimci clC,* BfltliNiJiiyiisp ftr^jinnUqiir nErrdfioiinv. 

v<il. XV, [‘Jtriai, IBVi. 

’ Dit: K.im,j^aittijaidmt' am fiji> ATJii;ua.yii jjv 11, iitr VolLifrtnxdti-e 

BrnmUmv Mm f Villi laTJ;«iJitr. Bwltn, TT. I«P1. 

* A, Curivus arsjl KsatiL A^nemmlr-^ a Voy'a^^r t-tj in Vwtb 16 ^ nml By list 
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llie transference of (nnetinn involved in the use of a bed as a 
vehicle was tuit an independent act of the Portuguese. As we have 
seen. Indian mothers in Brazil used a kind of hammock to carry 
their babies in. Bui this was not the only sort of hammock trans¬ 
portation that the early Portuguese conquistadors and colonists had 
the opportunity of obsen-ing in the neighbour hot mI of their American 
settlements. Says Jean Barbot: "This sort of beds is also used 
throughout Smith Amermi, to carry wounded or sick people in; 
those that are appropriated to tliis use. Iiave at each raid a great 
ring, through which they pul a pole (jf a sufiident length and strength 
to bear a man's weight. And thus two Itiditivs, one before and the 
other Ixjhind, carry the sick man, supported in his liammock, by the 
pole, wliich the porters bear upon their shoulders."* * Barlmi is 
hen* speaking primarily of the natives of Guiana, by wliich he means 
the country between the Grinottc and the Amazon. 

Still earlier accounts also speak of the hammock being put to a 
similar ttse in eastern Bnizil. Among the Tapuya ('Dirair^'ou), we are 
told, somewliai incredibly as to the ftn^t part of the statement, some 
people U\'e to l>c 150, 160. aiul even 200 years old, st* that they can no 
longer walk and must l>c carried in hammwfcs. Among the Tnpoyo 
(Tapuya) in general it was observed that they ‘'carrieda hammock 
betw'crai two men, which is a ctittrm doth made like fishing nets."* 

in later times and down to the present, the lipoya has continued 
to be the common fotm of convej’ance in Pnnuguese Africa. In 
the early sixties of the last century. Sir Richard Burton went, i^artly 
by w’ater ancl xiartly by land, up the Velkila Falls, the first of the 
Cataracts of the Congo, and made various shorter excursions in the 
coast cctunlry lietween Ijoanda and the mouth of the great river, 
tic speaks with admiration of the tipojTi l>earcrs he foun<l at Kin- 
semlio. “They ore admirable bearers. Four of them carried us 
at the rate of at least sb: miles an hour; apparently they cannot go 
slowly, and they are untireable as black ants. Like the Bahian 
cadcira-mrai, they use shoulder-pads, and forked sticks to act as 
levers when shifuiig; the bamboo pole has ivory pegs, to prevent 
the hamniock-deivs slipping, and the sensation is somewhat that of 
being lossctl in a Idankel."* 

* A o( tint Pfn^TtiM of nuiiinn, in Qiiitchni'i %Vyajjc< ami Travclip V, p. £54. 

TittB vfiicintD wai tn iTlj!: wm ^seftpne 1700. 

* lli^inTianfO [co. keiiI }t<.»vli‘di litm* nuuiirtl R. K. fk'hiilirrr Zur Aftrmlfll 

*\^^T T«rfUjr44rifliai»fi iiitemmli'imlrt Ar^Mv ftlr XXI p. SJ. 

* GoHliti Ijitu] msIlI Lhr CbIjUtijCUi of 4^4;^ VoL p. 50. 
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In the nineties the palanquin was still "used by the whites rind 
weH-tn-do natives tn tlic Portuguese towns of West AJ'rica.'' but "for 
long marches through the bush, it is replaced by the 'lipoia , which 
is a hfonmock hanging fnim a strong liiunlioo pole, to which a . . . 
canopy is fixed sfj as to protect from sun or rtiin"—the "centered 
net”' of Fatlier Michael Angelo of Gattina. 

The "tipola of Angtila" pictured in the account of the Portn* 
guesc explorers Capello and Ivens of their journey " From Benguella 
to the Territory' of *i'acca” in 1877-1 SS(F has. like Hurton's, two 
poles, and this is apijanently the usual fomi, at any rate for jtnnTie}i's 
of any considerable length. 

Mative rulers of importance scjon came to imitate the Portugue.se 
in their tise of the hammock, os in that of honorific titles and other 
appurtenances of the European great. De Carli* speaks of the 
King fif Kongo’s "red hammiK:k , , , [of | Silk or dy'd Cotttin; the 
Staff w'as cover'd with red Velvet," Ami Merotla writes: "\\Tien 
the C\)unt (of Sogno) exunes to Churdi ... he has a Velvet Chair 
and Ctishiou cany’fl before him, being brought himself in a Net on 
the Shoulders of two Men, each w'iih a Commatider's Staff in his 
hand, one all Silver and the other fully of Ebony lipp’d."' 

E. Pechitcl-Loesche,'' writing of Loango as it was in the set^n- 
ties of the last centurj'. describes the decline of the power of native 
nders under foreign inhuences. Formerly only the mifumu. the 
mmnlieTs of the terrilorial nolhlity. had the right to l>e carritfl in 
hammocks. With the rise of a prosperf.ius trading class, who could 
aspire to share, for a consideration, the privileges of iheir betters, 
this, as well as other once exclusive nuirks of rank, was Hctpiirirfl by 
a host of petty heactmen ot x-illages and other pai'venus. tio the 
personage u'lio is reiiresented in the group of the l>ull or nuile, Fig. 
I, is not necessarily one of the very grciit. The exiguity fi£ his 
tipoya, in which he has rufjm rmly to ail athwart, legs dangling, in 
which he could not prjssihly recline in the fashion approved for his 
white exemplars, suggests that he is a mmor profiteer, enjoying 
perhaps as little Ironrrtir in his own wjuntiy ;is the one of whom we 
are told by the authrw just quoted that., 'ni^rriTit' - "ilingo in this 

* H. diMrihitn, PtiUk^TaU::! rii Anp^^ **ivJ Ni 
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kinii of nwly aiuiined state ti,j take part in a palaver, he was incort- 
tim*ntly tumbled. miisLly protesting, out of his hamnitTck, to the 
great joy of the women and chiklrcit, ami ctinsttained to take iiis 
place sht«pishly in the tanks of tlioae who sat on the ground. 

A figurine fn'jm h Mayornhc [fiack cr)untr\^ Loango] 

grave ornament pictured in the Aimales du Muset du C<nigo, Bniswls, 
Ser. X Vol. 11, Part I, p. 21, very rudely modelled, is of a man sitting, 
apparently crossleggcti, in a hammock of the stime type as that of 
Fig. I, with his liamts crossecl and resiing on the pok. The bearers 
are not repre&enttal. A gnjxip like that figiiretl here, but niuch 
mutilated, appears on a wouden drum stand in Volume 1. Series 3, 
of the Annak-s. This is from the maritime Congo. 

"Hie personage in Fig. t. like MeroUas Count of Sogn*.* iSonho, 
Xgoyo) has tmly two liearers, who support the tipoya pole not upon 
their shoulders, hut steadied upon their biu'c heads with one hand, 
'I'his is likely li> have Ijcen a common practice, at any rate for the 
tipoya with a single pole, since the negro will, as a rule, prefer to 
carry a UmJ in that fjosition. In one of the groups on a carved tusk 
from Ujaiigo in the University Museum, a white man is represented 
Ifcing carried in a recliuing position in a tipfiya by two l^arers only, 
^vho suptairt the <m their heads. Tlw pole in this case rests 
upon p a<1s on the bearers' heads, and the citws of Burton s descriptiim 
are clearlv represcnttxl - the other band, a group sketched in 

the Eilinographieal Album of the Congo River Region' shows what 
is evidently a native carried in a tipoya and facing athwart it. whose 
bearcTS support the pole -m their shoulders. His hammwk has no 
amiing and, like the man of the other i\mr\- carving, who is also 
without such shelter, he carries an nmlmdla. 

That the personage of Fig. 1 is imt a European, in spile of the 
closely fitting jacket and the breeches, is evideni from his Iwe feet, 
his cap, the nature of his tipoya, and the fact that his features, 
though of a dillerent cast from those of his bearers, arc not marked 
by any of the characteristica with which negro sculpUws are at pains 
to endow their representaiions of white men, os in the cast of the 
ivory candn;?^ of Benin of Lpiuigo ifat-lf, and of tlw Benin bronzes. 
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upon the frontal band of his beretta alias cor6a. an open-worked 
affair, verj* * like the old-fasbionwl jelly-bag night-cap. Tim head¬ 
gear of office made of pine-apple fibre . . , costs ten shillings; it is 
worn by the kinglets, who now distriliute it to all the lieges whose 
fortunes exceed some fifty floUars.”* This passage refers to the 
country' south of the river, the old kingdom >.>r province of Ngoyo. 
l>nt manoers and customs were the same, or nearly sti, in l,»r>ango 
and other portions of the old Kongo confederacy. 

Dennett, writing of a somewhat later time says: "T forgot to 
mention the most important part of all * . . that the effigy Ji>f the 
late King of Kakongo] was wearing his native cap (inatie of the fibre 
of the pineapple) with the name Xeamlau marked on it." The 
marking of names on these caps would, of course, be a comparatively 
recent inntivation. Tlie cap legally became the property of the new 
king at the end of the ceremomes cotmected with his coronation.* 

The unlnrried corpse of Ma f./>angi). the King of Ivoango, in his 
burial hall, before the choosing of hb successor, ivore. among other 
marks of his rank, the purse shapt?d cap*—*'Lhe old-fashioned jelly- 
bag night-cap" of Burton. 

The cap of the ijcrsonage of Fig. I is of the jelly bag or long 
purse variety, having ita loose or empty portion hanging down 
behind. An actual cap of this nature is worn by a figurine published 
in the Annales du \lus^ du Congo, Ser. 3, Vol. I, Fig. 44h, 

In Barbot we read tlmi in the kingdom of Kongo, the "king 
commonly wears a white cap on his head; as do the nobility that 
are sn lavoiir; and this is so omineni a token thereof, that if he is 
displeased at any of them, he ifnly causes his cap vii be tiiken off 
from his hiad; for that W'hile cap is a cognizance of nohility there. 

Tliere are .several of these, or similar, caps in the L'niversity 
.Museum, *ine being a particularly fine old example. 

The cap, then, as a badge of sovereignty or nobility, was com¬ 
mon to the kiiigflom of Congo proper and m the prf>vinoes or king¬ 
doms formerly subject to or allied with it. According to Mary H. 
Kingsley,* the cap of the Bantu Fjf>rt [in IjoangoJ. like the stool in 
Ashanti, etc., was htnind up w'ith the conception of the ancestral 

‘ Oji. etc, (p. AA, 

* At the t)4ct of Llie BbfJf M tntJ, I9<>6. pp. Jfl. ^0. 

■ p. [SR. 

* i-^V- cit-t lb 
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property of the tril»e, tvhich was malieH&Llf. In L<>aiigrj, iimler 
the king, these caps were the special badge of the mihmiu nssi, 
whoftc title arn.1 pimTirs ivere closely associated ’with the land — the 
title meaning ‘'lord nf the Imid," tissi Iteing * *'the Mother Earth, 
with ever>'1hing that lit'ii in her, corues out of her, and goes hack 
to her, including people, triLm, family, uigether ttiih the ancesinra.'*’ 
Tlte mi hi mil rissi thus embodiof! in tlicmselves* as it were, the title 
of the trihe to the particular portion of Mother Earth where they 
exercised their authority* They were tif the same caste as the king, 
and. like him. had {j^twer to confer titles and liadges of rank, including 
the cap. The growTh of wealth among people of no caste in par¬ 
ticular brought it alKmt that in many ciist^s the latter came to over¬ 
shadow' tlie old ruling class who found it imixjrtant, as they them¬ 
selves declined in pow’cr and riches, to conciliate the par^'euus* 
Chiefs of villages sought to enhance their own import ance by assum¬ 
ing imposing titles, and by acquiring as gifts from the mlfuinu nssi 
caps, capes (woven of the same fibre as the caps), etc., as signs of 
rank: so that the villages became infested with mafukas and other 
petty iiotahilities.® 

The ma/uka. identified by Burton as "chief trader", is one of 
these uutaliititles wbr^w; MUittlwr has increased as their importance 
hits diminished, so that Dennett refers to him as a messenger.* In 
another passage, Imw-cver. he explauis the word as meaning ainljassa- 
doT, “a title given to certain rich natives."* In the tiim- of Merolla. 
they were court officials of importance: he inentitins one who was a 
member iif the family of the Count of Sogno. “nieir uriginal funcikm 
was that of minister of trade and laxcs. and they super^Tsed the 
markets. In tlie early accounts we finti that they had charge of 
fnreign visitors who dealt w-iih the kings, dukes, etc., thmugh theui.’' 

I^ig. 2 is another wocxlen I'dl or rattle, the top iir baniilc of 
which is cart'etl to represent a familiar West Afrieim subject — 
mother and child in a posture which ^ves emphatic expression to 
the notion of motherhood-— an important notion in Loango. w'here 
the freeborn mother as pcrpeiuator of the family was highly regardctl. 

' F'cdkUtil-llJHKlln, pL toj* 

'UV. 

’ .'ll tike ilaiiV <j| tllkr aiiu.!- Mirnl, ft, ti. 

* iJm; PpitH, j,, HjiJtV.ittintit, 
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The deity most called upon, NznTnhi. Ls, according to Dennett, a 
mother goddess, who in legeruls carries an infant when she aiipeam 
to men,' Pcchud-Loesche, who does iioi agree with this view of 
the deity, yet names childbirth as a sjx'cial cK.'casion for the tidjnra- 
tion of Nsjambi by wf*men: while the first t-rj- of the newhom. he 
says, is dircciefl lo Ns^ihi.* 

The woman b sitting on her heels. 'I'his howet^er is not the 
only position of rest adopted in that region. A Maywnbe hgiuine 
published in AniiaJes rlu Musee tin Congo, Ser. 3. Vol. I, Fig. 46S, 
represents a woman in the same position, w'hich is seen again in Fig. 
613. The latter is of a wtiman holding an infant in her lap: a tUmble 
cross hangs front what appears U> be a necklace on her breast. The 
com Innation awakes a suspicion that some, at lea.st, of the mother 
and child statuettes may not be inspired by piigtm notions. Fig. 46? 
slnjivs a woman seated on a stool wdth an infant on her knees; w^hile 
a statuette in the University Mirscum from this region presents still 
another resting [Kisiure. the crosslegged one of Fig. 8 in this article. 
Tlie figurine last mentioned may Ite .Mayombe, a.s will be seen, 

The high impcjrtancc attaehcfl to mothttrhood was indicated in 
various ways, and most conspicuously by providing ii sort of common 
legal mother fi>r the kingdom—the Makunda, conder with the king, 
though not his wife and nuuntainiijg a separate court as a kind of 
sanctuary or refuge for fugitives. Tl'io.se who sought her protection 
were adoptfxl by her. 'I'hc essential part of the t:erenioiiy of mloption 
oonslsled in the petitioner's touching with his lips the breast of the 
Makunda. The essential impiDnance of this gesture lo the cere- 
mony w^as shotvn by the fact that if a petitioner whom the Makunda 
was unwilling to accept .succeedwi in performing it in spite of her, 
the adoption was ipso facto binding.’ 

Neither of the objwts. Figs. 1 and 2, can l.ve positively identi- 
lietl as a fetish. In this region, and generally in the Congo, fetish 
figures are marked asi such usually b}' having attached to them some 
extraneous siil>stance, such as a paste compounded of clay or grease 
oontainhtg ^'arion.^ ingredient'^ wliich are the vehicle of magical 
|>ower or influence. I'his may be applied to the head or some other 
ptirtion ■' ftgUTL*, of ten 'Kp* .UHloincn, which is freciuently pro* 
vided hullow to contain it. Bells and rattle's, however, do 

play i,. .iportani part in Lho rifual of fetishism. 

* Tl * ^iH'Irtrr <>r 111* Fjon nrt.x .rw 
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All iniplenicnt o£ the witch doctor or mwiicinc nmn, which is 
briefly ani! somewhat ambiguously descrilied by Barbot, suggests 
something of the kind illustrated here, but eitipUiyufi in the manner 
of a gong. Speaking of the people of Loan go, Kakongo. and Goy 
< r^gciyo), he says: *' They have particular masters to instruct them 
in the making these irlols [fetish figuresj, and call them EnRan^u 
[A'gangal or Jtin^u Mukisif [Nkissil, wliose skill therein they much 
admire, and accounl them devil-himters . . . The ♦ . . solemnity 
[connocted M-iih the making of these letisliesj continues for the sj>ace 
of fifteen days . . . nine of which he must not speak . ► . and in ay 
not clap his hands'*-a form of recognition of a greeting—“if any 
salutes him; Imi ns a sign of greeting, strikes with a small stick on 
a block in his huncl, made sloping narro^v at the top and in the middle 
hollow, and on the end a man's head caived: of these biwks, this 
devil-hunter has three sorts, of different sizes."' The devil hunting 
refeirefl to is the practice sometimes described as witch finding, or 
hunting out hy the ngangaa of persons responsible ihnaigh watch- 
craft for the death or Injuiy' of members of the conmiunity. 

In descnljing the fetish bnndlcs carried slung over the shoulder 
by chieis nr headmen, anr! which consist of all sorts of trifles, such as 
w'hiEJtles, lilts of certain kinds of \von<1, leaves of certain kinds of 
herbs, etc., not themselves fetislu^ss, but employed in connection with 
magical procedure, Pechucl-Ujcsche speaks of bells which hang in 
the bundle and whose function is to give warning by their tinkling 
of the apprr>ach of harm.* A fetish imago of the Bayombe figured 
in Annales du Mtisf-e dii Congo (Brussels), Ser. 3, Vol. I, Fig. 4-16, 
has a small flat irrm l>cll of the shape of the lower portion of Fig. 2 
attached to it. 

In the pcTwin tif Ma l^imngo, the king, were cmlnxliesd certain 
|K>tetttially harmful influences of a fetish nature. When he drank 
a bell was rung as a warning that no nne in his house should approach. 
To .see him drink meant death; and no one must touch the leavings 
of his meals.* Tn another passage Pechuel-Loesche speaks of “the 
priest inganga) offictnting with the sacred IjcU."* 

The prrjtotype of wofxlen belis like those of Figs. I and 2, 
which in many cases, no dijubt. were merely ornamental, was per- 
l^ps l^plnin wiHifien bell with sevrral eSuppers which was su.sp€aded 

* Oj) Bit-, tijt. 4T7. iUj. 
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from the ticick Df a hunting dog to start with its rattling the game 
from the iinitlergrowth in the bush, and to keep the hunter informed 
of the whereahonts of the dog itself.’ These dog liells wen? familiar 
olijects; m tlie kingdfjui of Kongo their t'ntplii3TrLeTit became en- 
shrinet! in the proverbial wisdom of the people. So, according to 
the Bakongo proverb. “In the Utwn that has no cat the mice play 
with the dogs’ bells," shrewd toiiiment on laxity in local govern¬ 
ment.* The Mnscutn lias two such hdls, part of ihi‘ collection of 
the late R. H. Nassau, from the Ogowe River, north of hoango, 
which were *’nsed by native doctors in iticantaliotis."* Wilotk'n 
rattles were an imp<irtant feature of the outfit of the witch rioctors 
i>f Ivoango in their witch finding operations. This may be due to 
distorted recollections of Catholic ceremoTiial. 

The marked flifference in ske between the occvipant of the 
hamn’ux;k iFig, ) ) and liis bearers is in keeping vi4th the con’\'en- 
ticn aceoRling to which, in the westward coast regions at anv mte. 
pereonages of importance are represented in African sculpture as 
being of superior ske to ordinar>' petjple. As far ns the southern 
portion of the Congo is concemrt!, the convention has some basis 
in realtiy. In the coiimry' between f-iikes Tanganvikri and Mwtni 
and the west cfKtst, which is traversetl liy the great affluents cjf the 
Kasai-Sankuru river system and the upper Luslaba-Congo, there 
have l>eeri mo^'emeuts, appaiently frewn the simth, of conquering 
ptjoplcs of su])erior cultiirc and ability which appear to be tcRecied 
in ibelr physical characters, lliey eslaljlishctl themsdves as a 
ruling class wherever they came aniong tlie less advanced negroes 
who held the country before them, and soi up powerful states gov- 
eniing large territories, Pb^-sieally they an* characteri=!ed by (heir 
taller stature and less typically negro features, and the lands diimi- 
nated by them are peculiarly ricli in artistfc producla. 

The physical contrast between the two stocks is aduiiraVjly 
brought out in 1'tg, 1. With ilu.’ indilTercilce cliaracteristic of the 
negro artist to phottigraphic exactitude of detail, the total eflEect of 
an impmssion clearly received and well diiforenLiated: in essentials 
is excellently cimveyt^l. Regard the stumpy fignifcs t>f the tipoya 
beama^ idanted itn massive feet, ihe balanced curves of amis, one 
steadying the weight of die hanmif^ pule fimity supporttvj tin the 

' Cf. r*KJl»uL Vijlislctnylt, p. Jia, 
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gross Imik i>f the bullet heads pressed down into the sturdy trunks; 
the slight backward tilt of the head of the fonvard iMKirer checkefl 
by the stubborn power of ilie bull nock, the <io^v^wanl tlinist of the 
face <jf the otlier efiually firmly resisted. The posture in either case 
is inevitably impf>sed by the stress <^'f the heavy* weight alK>ve and 
its T»ositKin relative to the two supports and cootlittoned by their 
nature, not as inert blocks or posts but as living caryatids adapting 
themselves with suitable and injitinctive fie^ioiK and checks to the 
burden they have to bear. \\Tiat docs it signify that the legs are 
kneelcsK. the amis elljiiwless, the whole musculature of the Ixidies 
absorbed intri the significant crmipacted mass? Could the effect of 
actual ctjmpresston under the supenm|}osed. weight, of compression 
firmly resistetl ivilh knees that will not Imcklc, he m<.)rc impressively 
rendered by indication of ariiculations, by feet less monumentally 
foursquare, 1^ massively ctibical? 

Coni pare this with the rather lank figure of the rider in the 
tipoya, impassive in his—somewhat precaricius—ease, hands resting 
on the hammock ^jolu to presence his balance. There is a certain 
tension <»f the liody. natural to the pnstitnn of one who. if he eannni 
liavc- complete ease witlt dignity, is content to sacrifice sometlung 
of the former to his conc<.'plion of the Tatter; ivhich iloes not imply 
that the sculptor made tins refitsctioii—^%'hiit iriTuy fir humour is 
apparent in such productions of the negro is, 1 bcliijvc, unconscious — 
only that he faithfully recorderl an effect. 

The natural phvesical characici-s of the two stocks, as distinct 
from the at?cidcntal conditions of their respective situations at the 
rntmient, are Tir>t less ivell marked. The exaggerated difTercnce in 
stature is comentiona]; but the essential difference in build 1 jet ween 
the- slender master and the relatively much burlier servants is none 
the less apparent. Even clearer is the distinction in shajje and 
features of the head. 'J'he long face of the former with its long nose 
and not especially promment mouih presents a marked contra.<;t to 
the short round rilmost noseless fa«is of the latter with the protuber¬ 
ant 1i|]£ the mass of which — 'in the case of the figure at the right— ■ 
occupies almost half of the face pr.-pr*'.-, Ijekiw ihv brows. 

The general resemlilance in -if r of face and body of 

the w/rman in Pig, 2 to the prif . * the group. Fig. 

I. mdic^ite ihai she also may Ijelo. y ass. She wtnjtd 

naturally lie so fldtneatecl if she is u ’ \ ep ;if 

a divinity. 
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Tl:ertf is much variety in coifrures in this region. At Nokki, 
just below the Catamets, Burton noticed that “whilst the men 
affect caps, the wonien go lmr«*headed. dtlier shaving the whole 
scalp, or having a calotte of citrly hair fm the poll . . . Some, tn* 
way of ccxiuetterie, trace upon the sttalp a complicated network, 
showing the finest anti naronvest limts of black ■wool and pale ,skin.”‘ 
The woman of Fig. 2. though from Loango, apfiears to have designed 
her headdress tin some such pattern, ft ts probably, however, a 
cap, plaited of pineapple or palm fibre, and not an arrangement of 
the natural thick fleece. The Nokki women doubtless paitemed 
their coiffuit' after a nertted or woven cap of similar pattern. 

The decoration incised on the l>e]I or rattle pniper of I'ig. 2 
shows interesting corTEspfjndences with eltnnents of decorative 
design common to Benin, far to the northwest, and to the Bush' 
ongo on the Kasai, not so far t'l the nortlieast. These are the 
peculiar form of rosette s«;n tn i he centre of the square otherwise 
blank field, the single band of guilloche above this square and the 
two identical l>£iij(!s below it, This correspoiulence has been noted 
before in the case of Bitti, or other West African, and Bushongo 
ornament: I do not ktioiv that Loango has heretofore been brought 
into this moot question of cultural contact. 'I’he double i:igzag— 
divided by a straight line in the panel at the top of the hell, trebled 
in that nearest to the side of the central .stiuare, apjjears on tlie other 
bell modified by the coalescence «')f its opposed mwnberij into a series 
of conlinurjiis hiops or rings. The tendency towards rounding off of 
the angles by which this chatnlike effect has lieen Teache^l is shown 
in the single zigzag of the lower Ivirder of the latter. 

'fhe fitu? head. Fig. 3, so l/roail and direct in execution, with its 
balanced <.‘<nntiination <if stRmg, simple lines and curves cut' 

lining smooth and gently rounded surfaces, is also probably the ivork 
of a I.oango sculptor, ft fomied drigitially part of what was probably 
a full lengt.h figure, having been severed from the body by a dean 
saw cut l>y tile unknown col lector. 

The strong feeling of the £cul;td'ir for svTnmctry is iniercstingly 
shown in the manner in which he lain acceTitiiated the natural l>al- 
once of Hie fixtures. In the fn>ntul asptici the ellipses cf the eyes 
are lepeaifd in the peculiar iomi nt a doulle ellipse given U' the 
mouth. Not contenl with this he has repeai«l the ridges of the eye- 
iids l> y iud svng a second freavy double curved line within the true 

•m 1‘. '-ie 11,(1, 3tHS. 
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outline of each Up. In both cases, however, he has based himself 
on actualities. The well defined ndgelike outline of the lip profrer 
may often be remarked in the negro face, and serves to mike more 
noticeable the everted appearance of the lips. The semblance of a 



double bow with oprposc<l peaks is often seen in children’s Upa, and 
juvettile characters of this kind are particularly persistent in negroes. 

IxKjking at the head in profile, a remarkable instance of this 
sj-mmetrical repetition is seen in the bold curve of the ear repeated 
in the sharply curving salient of the line of the hair beside the 
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temples, this sectind curve bcinK reversed 50 thiil the twfi represeril 
a perfect S. In this sisfMJct of the head, too. the fare part of the 
sharply defiiw^fl relief which represents the Smir <if the head is halanced 
hy a similarly raised field alutiif the line of the lnwer Jaw, evidently 
intended ta rt^present the not vorj" kixuriani heard of the negro ot 
this region. In the case of the occupant of Uil' tiptjya in Fig, l. the 
head hair, appearing l>elow the fxmler of the cap, and the beard are 
representeil in a similar manner, tlie two Ixdng in this instance oon- 
tinunus, however. The beard apjjears to be indicated in the same 
maimer in one of three terra cotta figurines suimounting a grave 
ornament from the IJayomlie, a forest petiplc of the bill countrv' 
cast of Loango already referred to.' 

'rhis feature and the peculiar backwanJ tilt of the head, which 
is tjpicaJ of the nail fetishes, so called, of Loango. are strong reasons 
for attributing tliLs remarkalile head to that region. In other par¬ 
ticulars, also, it is related in technique to nunien>us esainples of w^iod 
sculpture from the maritime district of the Belgian Congo, i, c. the 
country bordering on the ris'er lietween tjie cataracts and the sea: 
the short nrtsc with the liigh bridge, tire shape of the mouth, and 
notably the peculiarly simplified form of the car like an inverted 6 
with a separately cnii srnall cone or rounded boss for the tragus. 
All these features iMrcuning in one sjiccimcn. though some, consid- 
erwl individually, might lie louiif! elsewhere, moke the aitrifmtion 
to the maritime district practically certain: the crimbination of the 
first two, the posture of the head and the mdication of the beard in 
the same way as the head hair make a good case for Loango. It is 
most likely the he;id ctf a nkissi. or wi>oden image charged by the 
ng:inga nkissi. or witch doctor who is guardian of the fetish, with 
its mysterious ^jower. 

Of these nkissi, " or wooden images into whitdi nails are driven,*’ 
as they are found among the Musurongo, or [>cu[>lc (if Ngoio on the 
southern shijre of the Congo estuary—the modern reijrescntatives 
of the former subjects of the ’'Coiuil of Sogua", once the ally and 
still earlier cfw^asaal with the IottI of Ixiango of the king of Kongo— 
a short acc'^nint is here qT.iotciI from l^cnneif,,® These are; 

’‘ICabatft, which is sai. ''HI its victims by giving them the 
slet'ping sickness. > 

" Nsimbi, that causes dropsy. g 

' Aniiuli-* du (Ju CiHUCo, Sw. \ Vn' * p. HI ^ 

* Tht< tf(itl(tirei ril ihi? Fiort, 13 s. 
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"Qiiaitsi, that blfcsts [sic] them with a ceaseless itching. . . . 

“The Nkissist [believer in nkisfsi] is rfjbbed. anJ straightway he 
goes to the Nganga of Kabata, with an offering, and knocks a nail 
into the Nkissi - - . that the robber may be plagued with the sleeps 
ing sickness and die. 

“Has he the sleeping sickness, the Mkissisi gc>es to the Nganga. 
and. perhaps, confesses his sin, and pays him to w-ithiiraw^ the nail 
and cure him/’ 

Thi.s succinct account of the functions of the nkissi in Ngoyo 
applies fairly well to the nkissi of Loango also, of whom Pechuel- 
lAxsschc writes: '‘The CQm[>leted ngilingili"-—of which each has 
only one bind of actirity nr power—“whether made in the form of 
an image or not . * * is mkissi or Jikissi, ptur;i] simkisai cjr sinktssi, 
exceptionally also bakissi, what we call fetish, "' Tlie essential 
nature of the nkissi, which includes, as w'e see. other forms of fetish 
besides those into wliicli jiails arc driven, is tlms not unlike that of 
the waxen figures eiTiplo. 5 Ted by European practitioners of the black 
art. ill which pins were stuck for the injury of the enemy rcpresentcil 
by the cRigy. The Museum has two of the nail nlrissj at present 
exhildted, though it is not known to wliat special activity cither 
was tie voted.* 

What is in many respects the finest example of wood sculpture 
in this grfiup is the baton, Figs, .1, 6 and 7, surtnouniwi by a beauti¬ 
fully executed head prorided with a ceremonial headdress of peculiar 
shape. Regarded simply as an essay in gracefully ctmsiructed rlesign 
this head has great charm. The flat, broad plane of the crosspiece 
from whidi the neck rises is fitly balanced by the fine sw^eepiug 
curves of the hciuldress above the high tapering forehead, and the 
strtjng shallow cun^e of tiie wide jaw provides an appropriate Ijase 
for whai would otherwise have l>ecn a tophea\"y superstructure- 
The flatness of this curt'e, also, answers to and justifies that of the 
summit of the edifice—as the almrjst architectural character of the 
construction of the whole, with its free and spacious impressiveaess 
out of all pTOportion to the actual size of the object, almost justtfies 
the employment of terms descriptive of such constmetions. The 
tail narrow curve of the fl^reheatI scrV’ to lighten the general effect 
and to bind logpti r tV mver enrls .. the outer frame of the head- 

.UCSL'k ulk^tcLII1lJl>, p. Jj.t. 
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tlre^. to which, othcnsise, the flaring wing I ike appenUiiges at the 
side of head would tend to give rather a splayed appearance. 

The iTcaunenv of ihe lips here is also interesting apart from the 
sureness of the <lesigner's instinci which has led him to exaggerate 
the natural length of the line of the mouth from side to side—one 
might almost say from ear to car—to cfirrespond to the long trans- 
v'erse line of the jaw. which the ciirt^e of the lower lip follows w-ith 
careful precision. The effect of a douhle Ijow is got here, not as in 
Fig. 3, liy repeating vdth an incised line the main outline of the 
lips, but by tiitimiing the top of each ridge, the outer l>asc line of 
winch is a simple ctu-ve, into a sharp edge of the desired fomi. 

The nose is of the same shape as that of the principal figure of 
the group in Fig. 1, but, like all the other features of thi.s face, much 
more sharply cut and defined, nJTording an especially gotxl example 
of the higher tyjie of negn> physiognomy referred to in connection 
\rtth that group. As to the extraordinary height of the ffirehead, 
although here no doubt partly due to artistic iioense, this is a nattiral 
character of the type and regarded as beautiful. Speaking of the 
high forehead as an ideal to be attainctl by artificial means if nature 
has not lieen sufTidently complaisant, Pechuel-Loesche^ says; '"I'hetr 
ftM’eheads arc by no means ill formcii and are heightcsned by shatdng, 
Inscause Uiat ct^nfomis to their taste," He is speaking of T.,oaingo. 
but the same is Fkcly to be true of the southeni part of the region, 
where a similar mixture of stocks has taken place, trtth, probably, 
a stronger proportion of iltc handsomer strain. The baton Is from 
the counirj' near Sao Paolo do Ijoanila, ace^mling b* Mr. T. A, 
Joyce of tlie british Museum. 

It is not easy tn determine the use to which this Viaton was put. 
In an article devoted to the artistic criticism, of cjirvinga and 
implements of French Equatorial Africa, II. CluuKot and .A, Level 
have published a similar fiat on without furtlier indication of its 
provenience than that it is from the Congo, U tliflcrs in several 
details from the one pictured here, but its general Inrrn. including 
the flat crossspiece Ijelow the head, is the same. Without quoting 
their authnrity; the authors give the following briet accouni of the 
emjjlovTncnt of these batons: ’‘The ahcirt staves i>i authority Ibaton.s 
di- cominunilcmciit), which may !«.* regardwi as. safe-ly inducts from 
one tribe to another, arc stinuouiitcd by impressive stnall heads ot 
ivvcrt> atiil iioperirni-s expression, tmnsmitting the nrtler in a fiirect 
' f'p. 14 ( .1 
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and lifelike ntannei'.”* Though this refers prt'sumably to the French 
Congo, of which Loango is a part, it vs suggestive of the custcjm 
followed in the tatter country of entrusting u> an envoy of the lor<] 
his staff, the sjTtibol of his authority, as the credentials tti the mes* 
sengcr, and. in a sense, his safe coiidtict. A sinular usage prevailed 
in other pans of the old kingcJcan of Kongo, ami it may Ik* that the 
baton of Fig. a bad some such (unction. Chiefs' staves, htjwcver. 
were generally long and omameiite<1 in a different manner. 

iVrschuel-Locsche* speaks of *‘the rough or the carved symbol 
rjf the ancestor" whk-h "is nr was a piece nf wood, a curigel, tn fine 
a Dul, a hereditarj' staff. , . , Here and there it may have phased 
someone to add to the pHncipal and representative jjurtion what 
was unessential, a whole figure." He ct»mpares these sticks tn pitlice- 
men's trunclieoits; they niusi therefore have Ijeen short and thus 
distinct Irtnn the long chiefs* staves or sceptres. He saw them used 
in I,i>ango as "important message and convoy tokens'*; so that 
they had a function similar tt* the long staves as safe conducts, 
tolcens (pf an accredited mission. Similar usages in ccmncction with 
staves are reported from more southerly C4:mgo n^ons, frttm which 
Fechuel-LfX'Sche ctvnsidcrs that the use of representations of the 
hitman form as fetishes reached Ijoango. This is conformable to 
Dennett’s view. 

According if) H. Chaic4ain* a king's sceptre, called mbasa by 
the M1)aka (jVmhacal of the Ixmnda district, "is a staff of choice 
wwnl, the thicker end of w'hich is ornamented with sculptures or 
inlaid tin or silver." He gives, however, no description of the 
" sculptures," 

M. Buchner* has publisliei] a more elal>orately carved baton 
oi the same general plan as that in Fig. 5, He ilescrihes it vaguel) 
as a " Kioko idol to be carried in the hand.” U is appitrcntly the 
same as that pictured in Ratxel's History of Mankind, in the colourerl 
plate facing page 100 in \'ol. 111. and there describofl with equal 
vagueness as a "Baluba can'cii fetish*" What is evidently ag;un 
the same thing ap()cars in a rvce'^tly publi^cd book on African 
seulpiiirc^ with the liile ''Head .,<■ dect»rate'l heailriie(_»(;^ Vatschi" 
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vpkoe, Bdgian Congo," and said to In? in the Berlin Museum of 
Etiinologj', as also is tlie example publishcfJ by Buchner, 

The headdress of this figure of ap^mrently uncertain provenience 
and of unknown use is described by Buchner as "mitrelike" and is 
used by him as an illusiraticm of the far reaching influence of Portu* 
guese civil iaation in ■western »\frica. 

Buchner notes the similar form of some of the headdresses in 
Benin bronze platjues, of one worn by the Kioko prince, Kiisenge. 
whom he saw In I87f>. of a “tall cap, negro work, covered, with 
Eunipcan cloth" which was coUectet] “on the Guinea coast": and 
he is of ilie opinion that the occurrence of a similar fomt in three 
<lilTcreiU rcgioiui can only iu; due ti> borrnwtiig inmi a cammon 
source—the Portuguese. 

U is, of course, an undoubted fact that the nogTOes of the west- 
em Congo as well as on the Guinea coast bad every oppcjrtuniij’ to 
crjpy the form of ecclesiastical vestments and other objects used in 
Catholic ritual, and it is not unlikely that tletails of thdr fetish 
images, sometimes perhaps even the whole conception of an image 
or group, may have been influenced by tliis fact, Merolla, for 
ciajiiplo, records i.hat a Giaghi leader seised and wore the vestments 
of a Dfjmiiiican friar, one of the first three missionaries t<j the Congo, 
and he speaks of the wish of the ruler of an island near Boma to Itavc 
the chasuble and silver patten <>1 the negro priest Doni Franciscti 
in orrler to make a cciat and breastplate for himself.^ The Giaglu 
or Jaggas, of whom the early writers make fre<]uent mtmlion as 
cannibals and l^okl raiders of the territory of the oh I kingdom of 
Kongo, cannot be klcmlified with, certainty among the prescuit in¬ 
habitants of the region, hut it seems likely that they canie from the 
southeast, and they may have been the ancestors of the Kioko, who 
are now to lie fiiund in the western piirt of the old Lunda ennpire, 
with the V^adiilwkwe, or Vatschivolme. MeroUa also* relates of 
himadf how he was, to his great itidignation, invited to perform his 
<llfioc in a nativt^ building ha\'inR a cross l>eforc it, which building 
he frumd to contain an altar of “their execrable Cariabemba." 

The miaaionar}' F. S. Amot, .writing fiotm Bihf in the interior 
of Angola, not far from the Kioko under the tlate of (>rtober, 

IS84, says that the only traces left in that country fif the Portuguese 
misaionaries of the sovenleenth mul eighteenth centuries nr of their 
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work “nne a few ‘fhristJan relics' atiilcd to the heap of native oharms, 
nnci, here and tlicrc*. a \v’ 00 (i(?n cross standin^t at the head of some 
pagan's jirave. sliariis^ the jjrrjimd with fantasttc heathen images 
and s}Tnl)oTs.''' W". H. Bentley, missionary and explonT. speaks of 
a "large cjaieifix amt some image's of ssiinU. ... the King's fetishes” 
in &in Salvador in 1879. as well as of "a flat wor>den cross . . . the 
common fetish which confe-n aldlt in lixtnting/’ ami ^if X'arions frag* 
tnentan,’ rL-tninisccncvs of C'hri.stian teaching oltHi. jaich as that this 
cross hJSC'S its ofiicacy if the {possessor tsgtiiliy of any imiTHJrality,’ 

Desiiite all tins, it seems extnandy unlikely that the headdress 
pictured in Figs. S-7 is copieti from a mitre. In the first place a mitre 
U an elongate*! cap the Irfittom of which encircles the head. The 
high fore fwirt *>f the headdress in I'lg. 5 is merely, so to s|K-a.k, a 
ffKjade, attached to the front of the headdress, the rear part of which 
appears to ciJiisist of iw< Totmrlcd lobes fastened in the mifl vertical 
line bchiml to a kind of keel, the whole rear (>*1111011 fitting clo.srdy 
ovcT the .sick's and back fif the hcail, aiifl each lolie being fitmislicd 
with a wing xvhich can be eh^ projecting frt'm Tiehiml the tall front 
in Fig. 5. The coristmction of the hcaddrcscs can he seen frvjm Figs. 
6 and 7* The xmly part of the contrivance which suggt^sts, and 
ihat rather remotely, a mitre is the backward sloping fnmial piece, 
and there is no real likeness here to the mitre of the western Chiircli 
with its cleft and pt>intcd summit. The headdress has to l.>e lofjked 
at ai^ a whole; when regarded from the side or rear the illusion of a 
mitre vanishes. 1 1 resembles much more closely iJic (Jtjculiar KtcU' 
ward sloping upper part of the masks of the miikish danccis of the 
Minungo on the headwaters of the Kwango-the back ccuntrj- uf 
the Luanda district—a feature which Buchner himself refers to an 
aesthetic tnotive, the exaggerated heightemng of the forehead and 
crown of the head, seen also in the idols, so cidled, of the Kioko, as 
he says. 

A headdress figurcxl tn the Allmm of the l^elden Ethnographical 
Museum previously referred to’' is cv.'idently of a related iv'pc*. 
Seen from the side, the strong liackward inclination of the tall frontal 
piece of ih^ latter henddri'*s and its c<»miiinity wnth the reialively 
more prominent and dilToriiTitlv shnptxl lower r*,<ynbi’r of the Ijack 
and sides disguise ihe r*;4.ition: fr m a frop vi'w tlie rvsemhlancc 
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is immcdiflicly aiid strikingly appiirenl. It surmounts a bearded 
head at the top of a baton described as the ** badge of a chief 
an indication of canployment which is ^iggestivc in conticction with 



Pi]£iti« aisonvic evldfooei ni pmpkiyniurti in Mnrilhne Rcbn *il it* Ooftpi. 

what has titjcii said nb' it chiefs* ' 'Staves and ttmtcheonSi ^ITie p(?r* 
tton of the olherv fr ^nmd Imndle immet. ately below the head and 
ilius corresponding to tho I'ifnaii cnis^icce of Fig. S is ^ 

have a rt< '‘•ngnlnr cn” *h* md decorated with cos !h«nations 
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of htruiglu and cun’ed lines. This olijt'Ct is frtim Bengnela, a districi 
l^orderiiig that of Loatirla on the south. A headdress of the same 
typH' as both of these, though it resembles Fig, 5 tnore closely, appears 
Oil a wntjden full length figurine in the same Album, Plate 207, Fig. 2. 
It is attributed pondsitinally to Sad Paolo dc Loan da. 

Headdresaci!! of a similar though simpler form are fairly conunon 
in the marillrue region of the Congo. Such appear on two large 
Luangtt figuriiuts in the University Musetitn, one of which was pub¬ 
lished in the Museum Joi’enal, Vol. X, No, 3, Fig. 26 (the third 
from the right), and on a Mayombe figurine in the volume of the 
Annales du Mus£e du Congo |Fig. 455J which has been referred to 
several times. On the same page of the latter are shown also vari¬ 
ants of the same tj^pe of coiffure. 

Tlie varietj'^ of indigenous forms of headdress in Africa is so 
great and their shapes so fanta'itic* that it is not necessarj’ to suppose 
that: these negroes are indebted to foreigners for a model which only 
remotely suggests an alien tfirm. Resemblance to a bishop's tnilre 
of a headdress built up of the liair of the head has l:»een noted in the 
far northern C<mgo region, among the Nsakara on the Mbomu 
River, outside of tlie territory of the Bantu speaking tribes who arc 
spread all over southern Africa, including most of the Congo basin, 
and t>c5'ond any reasonable suspicion of Christian infiuGnees at the 
periinl when the obsetx'ation was made.* If, among several other 
forms which have an upstanding or backward sloping portion with 
a shut lady curved outline, it were necessary to seek outsifb of their 
own immediate surrountlings a prototyjje of the headthess of the 
Mmungn masks, of the Kluko or Vacliiliokwe idols”, or of the 
object figured here, which Ls undoubtedly related to the latter and 
probably aliK' to the former, resemblances just as striking as that 
alleged to relate them to the mitre can \te found far inlund: a niakk, 
for example, in this Museum from the Bapitidi on tho middle Kwango 
—the back country' of Loanda—in which the half oval of the super- 
sirueuire is ettvc?red with a brown fibrous material simulaLiug hair.* 
*rhis Hat superetmeture slopes fur backwards, and in front of it. 
covered with tlie Rome fibr^nis ntateriiil, h» a Cruntinuation upwartl of 
the bulging torehcad, the ^aitline of which repeats that of the Hat 
^perstmciure. anil eurrespunds to the similar interior ctirve ouv 
tming Uie e xtraordinarily high forehead of Fig. 5. It is perhaps 

! V. **’ * ‘iTn^t-tlrenfiitl and Uk UiMiiiin, ]1. n. SSI, 
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not Without significnncL* thut the Bapiiidt mask ap]LK>ars to rcprtjscijt 
the head of a tXirsttn aMiciod with hydrooephaly, a condition which 
Hiichntf remarked among the "princes nf the Muaii Yamvo" 
(former head of the Luiula empire) and with w'hich he seems to 
connect the artistic convention which he nriticod in the wood sculp* 
ture of the Kioko and i\linimgo. It appears to have lujcn artihcially 
produced in Ltinda: "By means pressrure l>cfore ant,! liehind the 
top of the head was forcCil upward, giving it a peculiarly fliseased 
aptH^arance, sometlilng like a iJeRson suffering inmi water on the 
brain {ein Wasserkopf), as being at i he same linw remarkably short 
and high."’ Artificial deformation <rf the head is practiserl in the 
northern Ctmgo, 

'fhe carefully executed and synimctncaily airangetl ornaiuen- 
tation, eviiiently an imitation of basket weaves, on the sides of the 
crosspiece of this baton iFsg. 6), and the equally careful thumbnail 
type of dectiration of the front ^Kig. 5). is at least fnim i he point 

in striking contrast to the strange jumble 
of designs on the hack (Fig. 7). These, if we may relate them to 
similar markings on objects from l/Mmgfi, may be either syndtols 
having a character similar to pictographs* or merely some form of 
property- marks.’' 

The remaming hgurei; pictured here are from the country 
adjacent to the lower river bet ween the Cataract.s and the .■lea. Fig, 
8 alone bears marks of empIinTuent as a fetish. The to[i of the 
head or cap is liollowctl out and there is a ca^’^ty in the front of the 
bivly. U is at one or both of thest^ poinis that sucli receptacles 
arc usually pn^jiarcd for the cofjc(x.'ttrm of paste or gum which is the 
vehicle of magical pc^wc^. 'Hie figure is of cruder workmanidiip than 
the n?st: yet. making allowance for the characteristic disregard ot 
natural pro}>on.itins as shown for iruuance in the relative length of 
the forearm supporting the hctul ami of the legs folded upon each 
oL er with a i w plastic accotnimxfaiion of curves to the mutual 
cemtaci Ilf parts, the pfjsture is engagingly natirnil, even to Uie slight 
sidcwjsc lUi of ihc head rating ugnmst the hand from which all 
detail rd fmgm is mnitted. The dmiadty in regard to the placing 
of the other forc^irm mthout m.mplrcating the c.wnF«sition by piling 
up oo m any itmlifi at the Imse or inrerfering with the arrangement 
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for holding the fetish siil«itance in the miihlk* of the bcdy is tri^iich* 
anlly met by leaving otit that tncrmher altogether, 

Considertxl in its ;}t^ssitiU-> relationship to certain fetish images 
from the interior which, by the principle of like cures (or influences) 
like, combat maladies through an imitation of their effects on the 
sulfercr, this figure may perhaps have iieen, when duly cliaii^l with 
power, a toothache fetish. It is. according to Mr, Joyce, from the 
Chilfxmgo River, along the upper reaches of which live the Bayoinbe, 
a backwoijdft people alUuled to previously in cotmeciion with Fig. 5. 

Fig. 9 is a much more carefully finished product. It represents 
the racial type more irtypressionisticaliy set forth in the lipoya 
l 3 care« of Fig. 1. 'nil? is a captive—Fig, IL a rear view', shows 
his hands tied behind his back—destinwl no doubt for sinular slave 
lalxiur. 

The coiffure, an arrangement, doubtless, of his own Itair, slioura 
the crest which in various forms is a favfnirite feature rtf hairdressing 
mixloi; not in this part only of Africa. Often in negro sculpture the 
curves c^f the eyebrows coalesce with the line of the nose. In the 
case of this figtire as in that of the hciatl snmtoimting the baton, the 
hair of the eyebrows is represented by two distinct bands iif fiat 
relief, executed in the case of the latter with a delicate firmness and 
precision quite in keeping with the stylistic treatment of the other 
fciitures of the face 'I’he transverse scoring of these flattened 
ridges in Fig. 9 intended give an adderl touch of realism is a not 
uncommon feature of Slower Congo figwrines. The gross bulk of the 
lips, the swollen ap[>earance of the mucous surface of w-hich is em- 
phasiziNJ by the indsirni of a second line following the main contour, 
recallH the bulging mouths of the tipoya bearers, as the double out* 
line recalls the similar tlevice in Fig. 3, 

Though the general resemblance in ihe physical characters of 
Fig. 9 and of the two aiippt>rters of the principal member of the 
group in Fig. 1 is striking—^the great head and stixjkj- laxly with 
shtirt sturdy legs implanted on massive feet—there is in the former 
more attention to detail. This is so, not only in the case of the 
head, m we liave seen, but als<* in that of the legs, knees and calves 
licitig indicated and the characieri-stic larkspur heels (Fig, 10), as 
well as anFTeej.tFig, O;. The extension down the back of the head 
of the *■ . crest of '' coiffure ending in a transverse ridge at 
• <- V. neck r IS the keelHke a[}ii(;arance of ; h ?k of 

Fig. 
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The curious small figure (Fig. 12) seated upon a post, with the 
fingers of both hands crammeti into an cnonnous mouth, shows some 
of the characters alluded tn in the cases both of the tipoya bearers 
and of Fig, 9, but resembles the former more closely in compact 
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smoothness of general ireatmetit. 'Fhe rear view affords a remark¬ 
able example of the tendency previtnisty remarkod to seize upon 
and manipulate physical fcaturis so as to produce a pattern quite 
^lelrit^ m appearance and yet not departing in essentials frcnn 
the actuaiiues of tiodily eonformatiOD 
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This figure is a broken portion m some object, perhaps the 
handle of a rattle. It is from the Lower Congo, the maritime dis¬ 
trict of the Belgian state. 

Fig. !3, from the same region, ah unfinishttl fipire, show^ 
nevertheless quite plainly the principal characteristics of similar 
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£ijii!ihLi:I fignres* was ^vtdcftttly int€!nfltKl iisv a fetish* the 
in front of the body, between the hands, which iirc alraady sketched 
in (see the side view), being provided for the recejitaclc of power 
already alluded to, The marks left by the knife in rmitiding away 
the wo<xJ at the back and &des of the head may be compared wilh 
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similar knife marks in the san^e p<?sition in Fig. 3. where they have 
been allowed to remain after the final smoothing and polishing, 
evidently to represent the hair. Fig. 13 is chiefly interesting as 
sbonitig how the native wtxxicarver blt»cks out his worlL 

Though the objects dealt with thus far are all c\idently from 
the region whose limits are indicated in the second paragraph of 
this article, the Museum has no original information as to their 
exact prov&itence or empUn'meat. The same is true of the other 
African objects to tie published in Parts 11 and III, llw opinion 
'J'- Joyce of the British Museum, to whom sketches of 
severm of these objects were submitted, has been foltow’ed as to the 
places of origin of Figs. 1, 3. and S. 
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MRS, CHARLES CUSTIS RrYRRISON 

Amons the friends and f>cnefactors of the Museum 
who Imve been removed by death none has left a deeper 
impression and none could be more lamented than Mis. 
Cliarles Custis Harrison* Mrs. Harrison's benefactions 
were not confined to ^fts that have helped to build up the 
collections; they are to be reckoned largely in the generous 
spirit of helpfulness in many directions and in all matters 
liertaining to the activities of the Museum. It was natural 
timt a woman of strong personality* the wife of the President 
of the Museum, sliould be actively interested in its 
affairs, but Mrs. Harrison’s influence was of a kind at once 
very positive and very unobtrusive. The great tact com¬ 
bined with breadth of vision for which she was well known 
was a source of strength on whidi her friends learned to 
rely* Her personal interest in the progress of the Museum 
could alway.s be countetl upon and the friendly encourage¬ 
ment and worm syniiiaihy that honest effort never failed 
to evoke from her were constant incentives ttj all engaged 
in its work. A foe to evert'thmg iinwf>rthy and quick to 
(listinguish between the false and the true, Mrs. Harrison 
never hesitatecl to sjieak her mind frt!ely and she never 
failed to record her approval by a word of encouragement. 
Even in the last weeks of illness* patiently borne, this life¬ 
long habit of kind thoughtfulness was not put aside, a fact 
to which we cm testify. At the University Museum Mrs. 
Harrison claims a lasliirg place in the memories and the 
affections of everyone. 
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THE HOMOURABLE JOHN WANAMAKER, LL.D. 


The (itath o( the HonoiirabU? John Wanamakcr, which 
occurred on Dec«mt>er 12th, just after the last ntunlier of 
the JouKifAL had been printed, is an event of such con¬ 
sequence that a suitable notice of his services to the Mttseuni 
finds an ainpropriate place in these piigcs. 

Mr. Wanamaker was a member of the Museton Board 
since 1897 and a Vice President since 1905. Many objects 
in the exhibitions were acquired through his genenrsity. 
He was alway.s sympathetic wth the purposes of the 
Museum and in spite of the many duties with Vr*hich he 
continued to charge himself untii the end of his long and 
distinguished career in business, he often (ormd time to 
visit the Museum for consultation on occasions w’hcn his 
help and advice were sought. 

At a meeting of the Boaol of Mnnagere held on 
December I4tlt a resolution was passed expressing a ssenst* 
of the loss tlmt was deeply felt by the meeting, recording 
his services and conveying to tlie f ami ly of Mr. Wanamaker 
a message of sympathy and an expression of appreciation 
and esteem. 




MUSEUM NEWS 


BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

At tL nic^tiDg of Uitf BfJiird of hcltl i>n Mafcfa Ifith 

Mr. Thomas S. Gales was elected a mcmlicr of the Board of 
Managers. 

BUILDING. 

The Trustees, at their meeting held on Decemlwr 27th, 
authorized the acceptance of the bid of Franklin M. Hi^s 
& Co. for the erection of the addition U> the Museum building. 
Work was l^egun on Jatiuan*- 17th and it Is hoped that llie 
building will be finisht'd before the coming winter. The first 
lltxir of this new' section wHlI be known a-s the Eckley Brinton 
Cose Junior Egyptian Hall, 

.\rP01N'rMENT. 

Mr. L. L. Williams has been apjiointcrl superinttuident of 
building and grounds. 

GIFTS. 

A North Antericiin Indian w-'ornari’s bt^dwi dress from Miss 
Caroline S, Sttilder, 

A Chilkat woven blanket fn>in Mrs, Francis 1.. Potts. 
PURCE.\SES. 

scuipiureci and inscribctl Chinese sieln of the Wei PeritMl, 
t’ive Persian textiles of the 16th Ceniiuy. 

Two Chinese ptiintings of the early Ming Period. 

A pair of Persian paintetl <tcKjrs from Ispahan. 16th Century. 
Three Chinese pottery figures frf the 'f'ang Periml. 

Fourteen Cretan seal stone* and ten Cretan coins. 


LECTURES. 

The Mustnim was tiia?n for one evening during February at 
the request of the J'eUowship of the Academy of the Fine Arts 
who took this 0 TJ[M*rltn y of ins|jecling the collectioivs^ . Thl;- 
Dtnx'tor gqy ^ ' J®’ the wlitorium tm the ways in’which 

,'e to artists and designefs. 
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The Saturday iiftemoon course of lecturta which was con¬ 
tinued iluring Uie months of Janlm^J^ February and March was 
as follows. 


January b. 
January 15. 

January 20. 
January 27, 

February 

February If). 
February 17. 
February' 24, 
March 3, 
March 10. 
Marcli 17, 
March 24. 


Charles Upson Clark. Rome, City of the Caesars, 
Maurice Frances Egan, Embarrassments of a Diplo¬ 
mat. 

Horace D, A^lon, Strange Cities of the Sahara, 
Uingdtm IVamer, Tlie Mysterious Temple of Angkor 
Wat in Cambodia. 

A. K. Coomaniswamy, The Gods of Ancient India in 
Art. 

lx? Roy Jeffers, The Call of the Moimtain-s. 

C. R. Ashbee, The Art of Islam. 

I. b. Stoughton Hoibom, Art and Civilkation, 
George Leigh Mallory, Climbing Mount Everest. 
Fretlerick Monsen, Indian Mexico. 

M. P. Adams, Australia and its Wild Northwest, 

Pe ahm e squeet, Indian bife. Legend and Song. 


SCHOOL LECTURES. 

The lectures for tlie elementary classes of the schools of the 
city were resumed on Febninry 28th, and for the high schools 
OB March 30 Lh, 'nie program of these two scries is as fi>llows. 


Et,UMENTAR\ ScKOf)!. LeCTURBS, 


Febniary 28. 

Eskimo Life. 

Mardi 

7, 

Chinn and Oic Chinese. 

March 

14. 

Child Life in Colonial Tim<re. 

March 

31. 

The South Sea Islands and their People, 

April 

4. 

'rhf Nf>rth American Indians. 

.April 

n. 

Indians of Soutli America. 

April 

18. 

TTic Crusades. 

Ajml 

25. 

Greece, Ancient and Modern. 

May 

2. 

Roman Life. 

May 

9. 

Japan and the Japanese. 



Hum Sttick/I- Lf r'^s. 

March. 

20, 

Prehviitoric Man 11 

Al-jI 

•3. 

Egypt in the Da V 

At- ;i . 

J 


Ristoiy’ of the Ci 1 


1 


THl!: All-SEL'M JOVUXAL 


April 17. Hie Age of Pericles. 

April 24. Roman Life. 

May l» Mohammedaniiim, its History ami its Art. 


January' 13. 


Januaiy 20. 


Jantuiiy 

Februarv 


3. 


STORY HOUR FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS, 

Story Hoar for Children of Meral>ers will be continued 
until the end of April, Tlie program is as follows. 

Janaaiy' 6. The Japanese Story of the Blind Beauty. 

A Alalayan Entertainment for Children given by 
Mr. Carveth BTells, Mr. Wells dressed in cos¬ 
tume, sang Malay music and told jungle talcs with 
pictures. 

The Anaconda’s House; The Origin of the Fields 
and Other South American Myths. 

The Gidden Apples and Tales of Perseus. 

Barefoot on Ice and Snow; Hie Story of Com Sweet 
Girl: The Yellow Fox and Other Indian Stories. 
Persian Tales; The Fox and the Bear: "fhe Fox in 
the Garden and the [desolate Island. 

The Orj-ihan Boy awl the Magic Stone: Why the 
Hawk Kills Chickens, anti East African Folklottr. 
The Dog with Many Tricks and Other Scandinavian 
Tales, 

Eskimo: Hie Solitary Senior. The Boy in the Moon. 
Hie Discontented Grass I*Umt. The Brothers 
Visit Hieir Sister, 

Japan: How Yogodayu Won a Battle. 

Greece: The Goldra Shoes. Tales of Ulysses. 

Indian: Floating Cloud, the Indian Girl from Okla¬ 
homa talked tt* the children, dre.ssed in the cos¬ 
tume of her ow'n peoplu. She told some of the 
stories that she heard ivhen she was a little girl 
and sang Indian songs, 

China: Hie Painted Dragon. Hie Palace of Ming 


February 10. 
February 17, 
Februari' 24. 
March 3. 


March 

March 

March 


10 . 

17, 

24. 


March 31. 


April 


Anri 


7. 


Huang. 
Ccntml A 

f 


"he Dxikey on the Wall. 

*icr; Hie Boy and the Sword. 


The 


B talk 
cum can la‘ o 


Inheritance Feast. *1 e Cod 
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April 51. Africa: llw Mouse and the Btiitcrfty. The Caa- 
spwaiy. The Magic Almunds. 

April Indian; The Fast Runners. The Ixwrt Children. 


NEW MEMBERS 

The following members have been dectwl. 

Life Memoek 
Mrs. John Francis Combs 


CONTRtBl!TlNG MEMBER 
George D. Widener 


So.mAiNiNG Members 

Mrs. Jasjjer Yeaies Brinton Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Jr. 

Mrs. Charles Berwind Miss Marj’ S. Garrett 

J, Marechat Brtwn, Jr. Mrs. Hairj* Wain Harrison 

Prank B. Foster Miss Anne Irwin T^iughlin 

VVharton Sinkler 


An.vt:ai. 

Mrs. Charles Winter Baily 
Charl^E. Beury 
Charles Biddle 
Mi^ Edith Frances Biddle 
Miss Elizabeth R(>nsal1 
Miss Elizabeth W. Bralej' 

Mrs. Edgar H, Butler 
.Arthur L. Church 
Thomas W. W. Clay 
Mrs, Bcnj.imin Franklin Clyde 
Dr, Harold S. CoUon 
Dr. Malcolm S, Councill 
Paul P Cret 
Francois dc Si. Phalh? 

Mrs. Norton Downs 
Mrs. Laura M. Elmer 
Mrs. E. C, England 
Mrs* llvnn" FcrnbergBr 
Dr, Henry Middleton Fisher 
Harry R. Olenii 


Members 

Miss Delwrah A. Glover 
Miss Ernestine A. Goodman 
Miss Helen R, Hallowell 
Mrs. E. Caven Honset 
Mrs. Isaac Hiester 
Mrs, E.sther Gowen Hofxl 
Miss Chartcs.’inna L. Huston 
Miss Meta Hare Hutchinson 
Walter C, Janno}'* 

Bertram M. W. Jones 
Dr. Bem.'ird Kohn 
Mrs, Francis A. Lewis 
Mrs. Wiiliam Henry I.,ex 
Wlllfam B. Linn 
G. C. Lippincott 
John E. Lonergan 
Mrs. Charles LnUens 
Miss Mary T. MaeAIlster 
Edward F. Miistm 
Miss Edith McCarthy 


m 
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Samuel McCrecrj' 

Miss Maty C, McCurdy 
Harrison McMichael 
Frederick R. Meigs 
Adoiph W. Miller 
Rev. J. J. Joyce Moore 
F. W. Morris, Jr, 

Mrs. Lewis Neilstm 
George Bispham Page 
Mrs. Edward W. Parker 
Christopher L. Peirson 
Henry L. Phillips 
Mrs. George Morris Piersot 
John 0. Platt 
Miss Louise Rawle 
J. Ploward Rel>er 


Miss Anna M, Reed 

Frederick A. Riehle 

I.ouIs B, Runk 

John P. tScholes 

Miss Genevieve A. Shrv'ock 

].Aruis Sickles 

Dr. Joseph A. Steinmetz 

Edward Stem 

Miss M, M. Stetmrdson 

Everett Stewart 

Dr. j. P. Strittmatter 

P. H, Strubing 

Mrs. Alfred S. Weill 

Andrew Wheeler 

Charles E. Wolbert 

Miss Mabel Zimmerlmg 


Publications of the University Museum 

PIIILADELPJUA 

BuJlflitts. Vdlumev U H* Uh I LCMJ mch. 

TTaiifflcUoiu of Hut Mtuivwi. Volumes I and JT. iAL|!|];y3f4 ^1_S0 ea<eh. 

The MuBeum JoiuThal, qiiortcrty 0*^^ to dnceh sbigfe co^iies^ 50 Ccntt 
GoumlB^ by liamel Buyd Hawc^ $2^. 

I*!icha£a]i(uc^ Rqxm of the WMlkm IV|ipcr P(TiTviftn Bapoliuoti «f ISOS-or, hy Mas Uhlc, 
$7 (XL 

Hip E:xe3iVBlhiiu IA AiMfiia ami BALyl 0 i$lBi, by H- V, IWW, $\J5. 

Earlx Babyloniin PervnnBl Numea of Uut Hammiirabi Dynasty, by Hernmnn JUnlce^ 

5 lJ0. 

A New Bouadttry SCunp of Nebarhadreaur L by WillEitm J, 1007^ 52,50. 

PUUw de Ji Hbliiria SBffriula ob lenina Caeehb Phc^t/^t RepitHluetiDo, iwir ffiut of 
pnACb 

Dkidonario l%icomeM-€B£)tctliiio y Castellano-Foeomehb Pluj^tostat Repit^tBcttun^ 1^17 
(out of pdtitj- 

Caulotfue of Ihc Medltcrranpan Section, by Stephen fj. Liwe, 1921, 55,00. 

Handbook of ihp MpdlfaTnuiean ^ctloa, 1920, 25 eoniSr 
Kaiidt*m»fi of llrimki^e Art of Africa and Ihe Soulb Seoa, 25 oents. 

Handbook of rhlAew PaJnttnff. 25 ecnts, 

Handbmik of Cldobiie PoUefy and Porcelain, 35 oenla 
Handbook of tivineso Eronxeii and vS^lptum, 25 emts. 

Babylonian Section 

Series A, Cttneiform Texts 

Vd. I, PojU I and 2i Old BabyloBLaji Inacri^tlona chiefly from ^ilppiir^ by H, V, liilprrctit 
icrtit of prinD, 

k oL til ± Sumerian Adminl^trallvo DDcumenis ffom tlie fiorond Dj jiaaty of Hr, 

Part I* by [>avid W. Myhmani Vm^ 54,0<!l, 

VoL VI: Babylaidan l-eiat and Riutinco^ J>iirtji«pn1p* from the Time of the f'Ersl fljrvasty of 
Habylon, 

Port b d^lieUy frum Siirpori by Kcrnmim Hanke, 1905. ^-00. 

Part 2, ehidiy (jem Nlpriitr, by Ana? Poct^ 19(W, f«,0«X 

Voi VIH: Letfal and Commerdid Tnuiwtkma. dated Id iho Ajoyrlait, Ni!o-bab7lonUii nod 
Pertan IN;rloda, 

Pbrt U chiefly frwn Nlpfpwr, by A- T* Qny^ 

VoJ, IX: ttujhieaa HocameaU of Kf uroshu Sons of Xh r* la Ihe of Artaxena l, 
by K, V. Hlliirecbt and A- T Cbiy* 54,01 

^ *l^3c nTHpn t rt of 5ltirwhu ^ 1 of >ilpn 

A- U i, H 


^ *h# riHicn of liju' r by 


XIV: buruineiila from Temelt Architc^ *f Mjquir. dfited in llie it?ifiHi oi C«MiU: 
wlUi <»jnplflle lUlts, by A. T. Cla/i l^n(S;f4,llOH 
VdU XV: ISiKiunente from tin? Tcnrplt AfthlTM of Ntppiu# In tK^ rtitftt* ^ CMsite 
wiib incompitie dnU^. A, T. GUiyi 

Vol, XVIh lArilm IP Cupsilo Itlnj!* fto« ilie Teroptp AyeMvefl of NIpflnr. 
part \i Uy Ki^fo Rmlitu^ IW*. f4.00, 

Vdt XX: Mnthtmatical MrtJroltKjtJriil anil ClirfliiijJhi^liraJ T<LLlfi from iht Tcmplf? tlbrairr nf 
Nippur. 

Port Ip by II V. HUpirchtp J W, 

\qL XXJX: Sumt^fion Hrmn» and Praycrw U> tiod Nlnlb. 

I!art 1, by Hugr^ ROiblt, I'll 1+ 

New Serien 

Vol. Jh No. I: Babylonian Hrinn* and PrayorWr by David W. Myhcnuui* I9ll. 

Sn. 2i Betecicd SanufrisB and Babylonian Toats, by Hcsiiy F. Lmh, 1919. fJ.50. 

VoL Up Nn. 1^ Burtlnesa Documoats of Muraabu Sohh ofNippur, dated In Lbfrrvljtii orUmduitllp 
by A. T- Claiv 1912. Sl.tHJ. 

So. 2: riocttmcnta from iba Temple Artblfo# of Mppttf. dnled In Iho reiHM of T^uraiu? 
UnlerfH by A. T, Oay, t9lX 

Vol. Ill: Aroittair Inrimtallon Texln from Nippur* by Jomca A, Mrtni^pjtwsry, 

V 4 j 1 . IV. No. I: Hioluricnl Teste* by Amo t^oebet 19 H, IJ.50. 

VoL V: HlAloriciil and Grammatiral TpkU* Vintetn by .^n pcwbcl, |9|4p |7,00. 

Vei. VI, No. I; CnunmallcoJ Texts, by Amo Poebtd, 1014, ll.SO. 

Voi VH: Bobykpiilttn UtUwii uf the Ilammurap* Period, by Arthur 1915, 

VoU Vrir. No. Is t^ol atid AdjniniMratlTe iJocuinentsi laleOy fb&m Uw DynviUes «f lain and 
\j(fQai^ by Ktlwntd Cluira, i9Hp Sd-SP', 

No. tz Old thibyloiilan f'ofilrafts, l^y Bilward ClsSm^ SJ.^0. 

Vok IX* No. 1: Sujnerbii Euafoose and AdmInletmiVvc Dorumente fmin Urn EaHleal TIfnre lo 
tbe Dyniuilr of Aitode. by OfsorKc A. Baiton^ 1915+ tJ.50. 

Vol. X. I’^al and UltUTtiral Testa, by Slef^bcn 

Nov I; Siimertan Epit af Farailisei iJte tlpHid ond tlMi Fall of Xloet, 191S, flACl. 

No. Suniertaji litiirjtii'id TcxWf I9l7^ 

No. at The Epir of Ollnatnish, 1917. $Uy 
No. 4: BumofhiJi Lifarsiea and 1919* 

Vol. XJ. bln*a of Perainal Nomifl fmm the Teroldc Nrhnol oCNlp^. by Rdward Chirm. 

Nou 1: A ftrlhibajy of Per mud Namea, I9ih, fX5CL 
No. 2; Uat of Kkk .dp4 I ^nd Ham^ 1^-30. 

So, 3; Idol of SHnterlf 4 T omd Nimea. 1919, S3.5P. 

VoL No. 1: leal fet KipjUf. by SicpKm Ungdiin^ 1911*^^ ^ 

Vi... Ill: Hlstor 4 F* * cxmi jin, 


Egyptian Section 

Junior Cu Nuhia 

Vttl. J: ^rvllia. lFy D. C. Irf^inzinl Wmllcy, 1509, SJ.SO. 

VijJ. Jl: tliiirc'Jk^ in Lnw^ Nsblm. l>y G. S- Milphnnip 1^10^ SJ.S0, 

][] anil IWi ICnmnoiti The ft^muiu-Niibiiiii I 'ejneitry^ hy C- t.cTifriiErEi Wnolii^ m\i\ 
!D^ RanitaH-^fiiclviT* 19|0^ 51^^00. 

Vtol. V: KimtniiB, Thi^ T&'ten, Ii^h C. LfulUTrl ^V"lK^lll^■* 1911, 53-5^. 

Vul^ Vi: The Meraltic lUriicHpiliknii o<r Rhalilul aniJ Kara.nn£, by F. LI GrlffiUi, 1911, 

VIJ And Vnij Uuhen^ by T>. Jtani^ll-Mnclvcr And C- L^fomnl Wooii<ty* 1911, 114.DD, 

VuL IN: The MlnnT f ui i'ibu. Ny danmce S. Fisher iii>d AahtHH^E Sauboni* 19J2, 

fin ptm»* 


Anthropological Publications 

Vol, I, 1‘ Elhnointty of iho Tiirhi indlaBUn by Pnuik G. Sp«k,. 1909, $L7J. 

^a- Zi ('crcmonlal of ihr ('n^uk And Yttchl tndlanA. by Fmtik Q. Slwkt I91l„ 

Toll 11, jVoi 1: Takeltna Tp ilhl. by Rf 1 Si.75. 

No. Notea on lliuia CWa FhonoJotry nnd Mofpholag;, b^-' ^Eiwui^i Sapir* 1914. 
SI .00. 

TdJ. JIJ, Nft. l-IifAVAthiiHi on Ihe T-ilJUid of Foeim. Vniv. tky Riohnitl Scogcr, i9l0, SJ.IiO. 

No* 2: KiravAttonii in tjistem Croip, Sphnungariw. by Edith FI. Khll, 191 2p SI. 50. 
No. a; KATHVAlibjbi In Enniefn CmtSt Vnakiuitm, by Edith M. Huh* 1915, $3^50. 

IV, No* 1: Tho TnhlUin Indiunn, l>y G. T. E mm ana, ioi l^ 

So. 2z SAiTrd liundlen of the Swr and Foi IndlnuN, by M. R. 1914* 15 . 50 , 

Vyl, T: The Ilcmk of i TtH fl in BnLutti of t'hufMyoJ. wilh intrcKliuitlon by O, B. G^atbwl^ 1912, 
STjtUtt, 

Vob VI, No* 1: Kiiintn Skulk* from Gazello PenlnHUliu Ijy Gtuf]^ Gmnt hlncCunly, 1914, 

urn, 

Tlio Fiance FoNli'vobi ^if iho .llahkoH Eakluuh, by E. W, Hawk'S, J9I4, $1-50, 

Na S: A P^«l4.*iinpe Site In New Jemoy* by E. W. tfowke* mid M4il(ibLb:]6oii+ 1916, 
ll^b. 

Vot VII, X#L It Thu Vitmtierf of FnehyaOintiHi, f'rwhs by Rk'hATri B. Sen^, 1916,13.30, 

\ol. VHi, No* f: Grammallral Nulew on the LAnBuago of iho TUtiBlL In rillon#* , by Fnuii 
l9(T*$2m 

No, 3: The EFiHii Hod the Cnnip Ity ttoiwjt Burkin, 192% 

Vok H: The ronCfml imwilu. by WLltUiu Cufllt FmnbM, 1911, ^7,00. 

VoL I: The CoiurwJ i wOw, by WiLlhim Ctirtia Fambw, 1921, ST.nfi (in prcsi). 

llie puldle^ticB^ the Uiiivetaity MuNntui mny bt procurctl from the 
ftiiloT^lug iig^ii!h»: I>. Aiiptnloh dc Kfjtr Yofk; and berruiid QtmHtobi 

Lid., Lobiiati, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum ot-*-. _ ..dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (^Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purjKises.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

Tn order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be tlonated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of ibj resources and the estenfiion of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for cniitribu^ 
tom and memhera, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of ^35,0W anti upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty sliall bo inscribed upon a suitable tablet tir tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum. 

There shall be five classes of Contrilmtora designated as follows: 
BvmjMtoTS, wboshall have contributed the equivalent of S50,000 


Assiiciate Beuefucton, ** 

41 U 

li 

il If ** 

25,000 

Pttirom, 



ii If 

10,000 

Assm:i(itc FatronSt ** 

41 if 

ri 

KJ 1* fl 

5,000 

FtUows, “ 

fl ii 

If 

*f if M 

1,000 

I'here sliall be four classes of Members designated as foUaws: 

Life Members, 

who shall contribiite J500 


Cottiributing Members. 

rf 


too annually 


Sustaining Members, 

M 

IK 

25 “ 


Annual Members, 

«i 


10 



Contributoii! and Members are entitled to the following privi¬ 
leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Bo,ird of Managers at Uie Museum; 
invitations and reserved scats for leettues: the MtiSKUtt 
"*'^^v>pies of Jill guides and handbooks published by the Museum and 
” -tawnf thfl Lilapirv^ 






Board of Managers 

CH^BLCSC, H^nnlSOH, LL.D. 
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W. HINCKlX smith 


The Museum Staff 
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JAflC M. MeKUGH 
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NOTES ON SOME CONGO AND WEST AFRICAN 

WOODCARVINGS 

Bv H. V. iUj.u 

II. ThK SovTHKRS CONCrO; IS'TKKtOR 

B etween l-akcs Tanganyika and Mweru in Uae east and the 
oeighbrnithtHid «f the Kwango River in the w'twt, the whole 
region tniversed by the n(?rthward Rowing affluents of ihe Kasai 
—the principal h*fl tributary of the Congo—has Ijeen greatly inllu- 
t.’nccd by the petiple known as Balnba, They or their kin foimtU'd 
llic great f^unda empire in the west of this regii-m, ami iit.her sim- 
ilfir groupings <tf tribes were hnnight about by the conquering ond 
organizing genius which cnabTwI tlicm to impi'jse their rtde u^Kin the 
alxiriginal trit>es of a different sttx'k among whom they came as 
leiitlers t>r conquerors. It was the same state of things as we have 
already noticed in the seaward region, where the intniders were 
very likely akin to the Boluba, In this region also we have a fine 
jx'cord of adiievenicnl in the woodcarvw's art, as it may be read 
in the pnxluctions of this kind in the cemntry. 

A secont] group of objects concerning whlcli the Museum Ls 
without specific original iifformalion us to their prt^vwiicncc r»r use 
is ireatwl under this head, since some of these olijects certainly, and 
others prolmbly, originated in this region. 

To begin with those which ctinnot ba certainly affirmed to have 
been pnKluced there, or for 'vvhich a different origiit has Ijeen sug- 
gestetl: Figs, 14. 15 are i\w> views of a carefully finished fig* 
urimi represeitting a bearded individiml with n crested hwiddress 
seaUd on what appears to tic a 1 ,hix. This carving is sqid by Mr. 
Joyce to lie perhaps "the hiindiwork of some HaluVia His 
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opinion is Imsed on the nature of tlie raiiSeicl design representing 
cicairiziilion, the so called scar tattooing. on tite front of the iKniy 
(Fig. 14). In the Ajinales, Ser. 5, Vol. I, Plate IX, Fig. 167, apiiears 
an Eiistem Congo drum supported by the figure of a kneeling woman, 
on the front of whose hmly appears a <lcsjgn in scar tattooing which 
consists of the prindpal elements of the design, shown in Fig. 14, 
though in a different ammgement. Essentially, the main design in 
the latter case consists of a lossenge in: diamirnd the sides of whicli 
are producetl at the top and bottom to form two pairs of lonjoinetl 
chevrons. Flanking the figiire thus fomctl at each side are three 
pairs of short parallel lines, placed at right angles to the long axis 
of the body. In the cose of the foinaJe figure the lozenge appears 
isolated just below the boiKim, Li^wer down, and centred a!x)Ut the 
navel, two chevrons opening upwants arc scjiTraled liy a short ver¬ 
tical rectangle, and balanced afxive by two rectangles comparalile 
to the pairs of pamllel linea in Fig, 14, placed horizontally close to 
the navel one on each side of it, and thus at right anglt-s truhe lower 
reciat^lc. The three rectangular figitres. m other words, form 
a T, aiul this has a wcle V ijlnctd on each side of the upright, 
'llie eyes of the statuette, which ts affout four feet high, are rejirc- 
scnicsi by ,^n inlay of some white or light coloured material, ivory 
or |;K)rcelain; in this respect it resembles Fig. 14, the eyeballs of 
which arc fragments of coarse white glaze^l earthen ware. 

Tliis latter characierisLie is not decisive as to Itjcality, however; 
and neither i.s The nature of the cicatrization. Tlie figure of a 
man. ilhuslmted in the Album <,if the Congo referred to in Part I 
of these Nfnes, Plate 214, Fig. 5, shows on tlie front of the l«>dy 
an imitaiion of a cicatrized design which contatm the same ele¬ 
ments—lozenges and chevn>ns—cfnnl)ined in a manner w'hich in 
«ine iin|M.»nani resjiect resembles the pattern show-n in Fig, 14 
more closely than that just de.scrilicd. 'Hiere nre twf> lozenges 
<me alwo^e the other, and two sides of the lower are produced first 
dow-nwards and then upwards so as to form tw*i> chevrons in 
precisely the same situation as in the lower pan of the ccniral 
combination. Fig. 14. Morwiver the figttre in the .Album lues a 
lioadda'ss with a high cetitnd crest like that of Fig. 14. It is said 
to hat'c come iron the iribes lief 'c-n Brazzaville and Loimgo,*' 
that is fnnn the hiuritiTr' ' 'ongo reg: <ti. 

Neither cf these ’ -i turcs, tignm, can be sau divisive 

as the ori i ♦ tire, »teU hc;id<iress; have a wide 
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distril'ui'r'*’ p^us chevron design, t jugli 

otftc* . 4 ‘n the mnritiitii,' Congo—for 

another example almi/s. 'nai Iasi referred to from tlic 

AUixim, see PUtlc 213, I‘ig. 3, m-nict —h also found among the 

Uushongo on the Kasai* in an almost identical form with that last 
deserilx'd, and in different ctvmbiTiations further east, as. for example, 
in the scar tattooing of the statuette picturetl here, I'ig. 29, Of the 
Danthula between the Kwilu and the Kwango Rivera in tlie more 
northerly part of the region mth wluch this article is especially om- 
ceroed, we are told tlmt the men's cicatrization commonly consists 
of "a line more or less straight across the chest . . . and a lozenge 
partem round the navob'** This might pass for a somewhat vague 
description of the scar tattoo of Fig. i4. 

Even a feature which might at first appear distinctive!—the 
contimiity of the line of the hair tA'cr the forehead and temples with 
the simple ciin''e of the ear—occurs in more than one locality. 
Figs, 46S, 4ft9, 47fj, 501, for example, in Series 3. Volume T of the 
.Ajinales du Music du Congo, frejm phoiogniphs of objt!cis bmught 
frtim Stanley Pool in the case of I’ig. from the Cataracts in the 
case of the others, show this characteristic. It might, liawever, 
easily occur in other regions on figuies in which tlie conven r ional 
form of the ear and its pt^sitinn in relation to the line i>f the hair are 
such that the omission of an incised line or tuxi wwild pn.>ducc an 
almost identical apixarance, 'niis is the case, for ins lance, with 
the figure of a wxrman, seated in n siinilar tytsuire, which appears 
as Fig. 575 in the volume just referred to. It is from the sotith- 
eastern Congo, a regifin in W'liich Bnlttba influence is sto'jng. 

(In the whole it may be said that, but for such considerations 
ami the weight of Mr, Joyce’s opinion, liie general appearance of the 
figtire and the style of its workmanship! would incline one to assign 
it CO the region of tlxe objects of the dost grftup. 

'Idle box w'hicb forms the scat of the figure has three holes, one 
at each end ami one in the bottom. The Uesi and one cif the former 
are stopped with discs rif what appears to be ivory. This receptacle, 
roughly hollowed, out of the same piece of word as that fn^m w'hich 
the figure has l>een carved, can have had no other object than to 
contain the substance regarded ,i3 magically potent wdth w*hich 
images hayt* ' fish - ert ch ged. It w-as then a fetish, 

. , '' If ^ ^ ' 
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The f>thi‘r figures of this st.'cond Efn^up liear no Mich c^'idcnco 
of having fomjtTiy been cniploycf! ns fetishes* * 

Fig. 16 showing the front ;md side views of a roughly hli^cked 
out figure with a triple crested headdress iind ftfth the lower piut 
of the face held littwccti or supported on tlie hands is of a type 
of which representatives are reijortcil frnrm at least two points in 
ilie region of the Kasai—'Vis:,. the Dushungci country near the cun- 
fiuence of that river with tiie Banfcuru and the territory of the 
Balniana on the Kwilu at no great distance to the west. Tire mosi 
distinctive feaiitre is thi- Cfjnvention according to winch the hands 
are fuserl with the chin and the region of the mouth. This char¬ 
acteristic is equally W'rU marked in the Bttshimgo (Bahuba) figure’ 
ami in that froin the Baluuma/ In the latter the lips are dclined, 
and Uie figure lias tw'o tall horns springing vertically from the top 
of tlie head. In other respects the general conformation and treat- 
meiu of the iruitk and legs and of the hi^ad leave no room for dtnibt 
as to the relation of these twfi objects to one another and to Fig. 16. 
The Bushongo example is to all intents and purposes identical with 
Uie latUT, which is evidently fmm the K;isal ctniniry some where 
between the Lower Kwilu and the point where the Kasai turns to 
flow westward—^artbably from the Bushdngo or some of the tribes 
in their immediate neighUrnrhood. Fig. IT should probably he 
assignet! to the same region. 

Rude though these examples arc, there is not tacking evidence 
of the snme feeling for I balance and rhythm that was remarked in 
ihe case of utiine of the more sophisticattKl products of the coast 
region. In Fig. 1& the two ade lobes of tlje lietiddrcss are Ijidanced 
by ilie forearms which make almost the same angle with mic another 
as the outer lirmuding lines of those lobes; while the llattcncd ^H'r- 
tion of the conjoined face and hands with its main tmtline rrmndetl 
lielow sends the eye inimedlately to the similar contour of tlu* central 
ridge of the headdress with its opposed curve. 

In tills figure and in Fig, 17, os in Fig. !3 of the first group, the 
nuigh condition in which they liavc been left affords ^ipportunilv 
for observing the method of tlie wooflcarver in blocking cjut his 
work—free unhesitating slashes of the knife, deep uncompromising 
notches, all the essentials of the dearly pn^cfmceivwl form atuLned 
in a few htdil stmkes. 
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Fig. 17 &h<)W 9 an ex'i'ii more notable assemblage of baUmced 
curves and significantly arnmgetl similar spaces, in the tipiier half 
of the figure, than Fig. 16. Both these figures Imve been coloured, 
the former black and the latter red, which indicates that they are 
ICp lie regarded as completed for whatever purpose, whether of orna- 
menl or pastime merely, «r of magic, they were intent! ed. Red 
pigment nuide from powdered camwotid mixed with grease is used as 
a cosmetic, somettines for the whole person, throughout the southern 
Congo regi<in. In some cases it has alsi^ a fetish significance. 

The fine head. Fig. If!, is of a type found amc>ng the Fatig of the 
region towards the coast behind the Gabun in the French Congo, 
If this is really a Fang bead. It should not of course be placed in 
this group, Tliere are, howe\w. certain considerations which seem 
to jtistify its inclusion here. 

In the possessimi of the University Museum is another head of 
strikingly similar appearance, tvhich, accorrlit^ to Mr. E, Torday. 
the principal authority on the region, ccvmes from the Isambo, an 
independent group of Bushongo living in the ctnmtry near the 
confluence of the Kasai and Sankuru Rivers in the southwestern 
Belgian Congti, This head was published in the Museum Journal 
for September. 1919.‘ The resemblances between the two are too 
close to l>e merely acctdcntal. They extend to sudt essentials as 
the form of the headdrttss, the shape of the face, the treatment of 
the features, and the employment of the neck as a peg for inser¬ 
tion into a base pierced for its reception. As regards the fc.'itures 
of the face the only iniYX'rtant difference is in the eyes, which are 
altogether wanting In Fig. 18. It may not lx' witltotit significance 
in this comtcction that the eyes of the Isambo head are represented 
as closed. Tin* manner in which llie nose is represented differs 
only in the greater dctlnifirm of the nostrils in the case of the Isambo 
head- In IxfLh there is the sanie pouting mouth ;dx>ve the jjointed 
necetling dun. 

In so far as the shape of the face is concerned, and esjjecially’ 
the lower (lortion of it, the likeness embraces aliat the wooden cups 
in the form of a human head which are made by various trilies in the 
Kasai-Sankuru regtrm duminatcfl by ihc Bushongo pw,)ple. t>ne of 
these cups is pictured here in Figs. 21 1 22. It is remarkable for 

the stylistic treatment <if thi ntun- nnsu, and mouth l>eing 

combined to Ion i sing'c d< ■' *hly rounded surface 
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tif t\w face. Scime of these cups Imve drooping wings or lionis 
dependtng the upper portion of the headdress in a tnEuiiier 

tjuite Hiiidiar to the correspondjug parts of that shown in Tigs, 
lS-20,‘ 

Tlie present home of the Fang- in which they are, relatively 
speaking, newcomers, still continuing their march to the sea, is 
distant from i hai of the Buahongo, Birt Inith peoples an? Ijelif'veil 
to have had a former home in the region tlirough which the Shari 
Riv'CT Tutis north into Lake Chud^ and it may be that cotnmdn 
iftiditions due to influences to which botli were subjeete*! in their 
old home account for common features in their art. 

iTie differences which appear in the objects alluried to are no 
greater than might be expected fr«>tn a soparatinn of this kind. On 
the rdher hand, the possibility that the similarities may be due u> 
tnide drift cannot be os^erlcwkcd. A Fang head may have come 
into die Kasai country along some such current and Iteen copied 
there. Figs. Ifi and l*> show certain evidtmee wliich might possibly 
support; this explanation. 

The ftena Ltdua are a Baluba people living on the Kasai at no 
great distance iroru the Bushtingru I hey are, acoonling to Torday, 
the only people of Africa who practice a form of scarificatjan wliich 
results ill the designs which they make upon the skin of iJieir faces 
appearing in the form of incisions* comparable to die moko oi the 
Matwi of New Zealand, and not of ruise<l scars. The ilesigns which 
appear upon the face o( Figs. IS and are iijcisetl in the wthhI, 
whereas usually in negre woodcarvings of the human face nr figure 
when cicatrisations are reprt^sented they are in relief to imitatt' the 
common method t<f cicatrisiationi The elements ot the designs, 
moreover, and iheir ixjsitiun, if not exuedy the isaiite combination of 
elements in any individual case, are to lie sicen in the representatiotis 
of raised cicatrtr,e<l designs uu the faces of Bciia Lulua figurines iti 
the University Museum, and they can traced in the drawings of 
more eUitKimle incised designs whidi accompany the nrtide by Mr. 
Toixlay just referred to, 

It has been thtjuglu that the westward dissemination of the 
throw-ing knife with multiple branching blade is due to the Fang 
migralmni and the name Bushongo is stated by Mr. Torday to 

IS«« Ouitlr tu Lhc Riiim'f[i!-'auih.J'>oa Mi»oini, Cok-piur. W, Pr-y. p i-iJ: Lv ProtHflUus. 
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misan '‘poopb of tin.* * throwing knife," in reference to this wimpon 
bj' tJie help of iivhieh the Bitshongo established tiiemselves in their 
prcsotii lands, though they have long abandoned its use. and in 
figurative reference t<i which the name Bakuba—'“people of tlie 
lightning"—given to the Bushongo by tlieir neight>ours was prob¬ 
ably bestowM,’ 

In the same region of the Kasai and at tio great distance from 
the Bushongt) live Uie BapinfJi from whom came the three pronged 
com!) or hairpin of which Fig. 2.t gives a front and a back view. 
This omanumt is CKipied from the head of a form of Bapindl hoe, in 
which the two prongs resembling a double queue of hair -serve as a 
rake. The face, lacking a mouth, is a siinplified form of that which 
appears with the same concave flattening of the lower portion in 
Sir H. H. Johnston's illustmtion of the handle of a Bapindl hoe in 
his book itcoigc Grcnffll and the Congo, Vol, II. p. 025, 

A hair r>mamcni of siniihu* clianicter. Fig. 24, betraj's by the 
e.ttrajordinani'' form of the noite its origin among the Say aka on the 
Kw'ango River to the simtliwest. Tlie same pt^mliar convention 
appears in the head surmounting the Bayaka tomtom or wixjden 
gong sliown in Fig. 23. A similar stylistic (leformation of the ears 
appears in both i.ibjects, which also exhibit variants of iltc same 
form of cap. Tlio sdighUy raisetl field .snrrfnmtling the face to the 
level of the mouth appears also in Ixiih cases. U evidently does not 
mark dw* line of the hair and shin-t lieani as in Figs, 1 and 4 in 
Part I of these Notes, since the wime feature appears in the repre¬ 
sentation of females.* 

The evolution of this highly grotesriue form of nose from a 
naturalistic representatHin of one with a lightly knobbctl and 
uptumtHl tip is traced through a series in which each individual 
object shows a slight exaggeration of the retrousse tendency of the 
nose Ilf that procetiing it until tlie exaggeration becomes extreme in 
the final member of the series.* This is the form of nose whidi 
Ix’longs especially to the “great fetish" of the Bjiyaka,'* whose 
carvers of wfxulen fetishes are regarded as magicians,* It reappears 
in the masks of the Kw'aiigo fetish practitioners,* 

■ TftfilAy MEid JiHyiLr, Ijm RunJirm^i. tip. Jfti •13. 

* AntiHlrri dti ilxi siw. 3, Vol 1, |>p. 2^^ lui t HI 
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The miniature repriiduciion of an impleincni for use as an 
omament for the coiffure has its panillcls in other parts of iJie 
sou them Cohro, Thus Toniay pictures imitations of a ciyster tube 
and of an axe in xvoufi among the Itair ornaments worn by Bamlnda 
men and chief women;’ while in the southeast, by a mom obvious 
association of ideas, in the Unia rcgi<jn llie lanccU employed in the 
dcatriantion of the iiody are worn as omameivls in the woman's 
chignon.* * 

Figs, 2(>, 37, and 2S are different views of a large w<xtflen figurine 
reijre&cntiiig a woman holding a bow'l. This, like ihe stool. Figs. 29. 
.Ul, comes from Llie region know-n a.s Uma, which extends from 
the west of Lakes Tanganyika and Mweru tf.> Iwyond the LuaJalxa 
Congo, Perhaps the most conspicuous fcatttre of Uiese remarkable 
figures is the headdress just referrerf to* w*hich is that of the Waguha 
women deiscribed by Cameron, who v-’as the second European, lav- 
ingstone having bee'n the first, to enter that t'tjuntr)’. He sa>*s: 
“We came to the Waguhha, which an* simply n branch of the great 
nation of the W'arua. . . . niiey dress their hair in a very (‘laborate 
manner, dividing it into four portions, each of which is worked into 
a plait turned over Iheir heatls with the ends doubkHl back so as to 
make a stiit of crrrtw of plaits, and the edges ore oniamentcd with 
cowries, beads, and other tlmtgs, It Iwks very much like a coronet. 
The ladies uitually wore tattoo knives."* 

Thoinsun waichinl tlie building up of one* of these elal*tjralc 
chignons, which are wfirti by men as well as by women, for twc" 
days. The structure is bast'd on the subject's—or patient's—owm 
hair, htit this is aiigmentod with fal^ hair and arranged fiver a 
block of wood, or of red wof»d diist cons«>lidiited with grtaj^c and 
hair, the whole thing lieing smi'art.Hl over and cfuicretefl with a 
mixture of oil or grease and the red |K>wdcT.' 

Objeci,s like those figuraJ here are repf-wied from other parts iif 
this region including the neighbourluxid of Lake Mwem in the 
extreme south anti the countrj' <vf the Many emu, ndghlwurs of the 
Waguha, in the north. Tlie coiffure de5cr(l>ed was not confined 
to the Waguha, though first described from Wagulia exemplars of 
the mo<le. 

* Lea nUGhnn^i, jjjj. 165^ ISJ, 
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jjcople scarify their lxidl«s very fully with ik^signs of 
quite simple elcmenis. i'M this Citmeron makes the same reflection 
us occuiwl to the earlj" explirrcrs of tlie Polynesian islands where 
true tattooing, not cicatrization, is pnictised: "Tattooing does 
away to a great e.Ktent with the nectjssity of cloUiing/' And indeed 
the sculptured skin of the original of the caryatid of the stool. Figs, 
29 and 30. would almost have disguised her nutiity from a strange 
beholder, 

'Hiere is a considerable difTerence in the style of the two figures. 
The maker of the st«>«>l has subordinated his realism to the structural 
reqniremonts of this piece of furniture, and in doing so has tumetl 
trtit an object really elegant in irailines and prtjportions. Tlie sty¬ 
listic reduction of the legs to what are little more than scrolls in low 
relief on the perlestal is an interesting development from a more 
realistic presentment on other similar objects from this region of the 
posture here indicated. 

According to Sir Hitiry Johnston such stcNils are found further 
west in Lubalaiid anti Lunda. and he thinks “it is prolxiblv the 
Ltuidtt invasion which has Imiught them as far to the a^ndheast as 
Lake Mweru,*'’ No doulU Baluba influences have made themselves 
felt in the art of this region jls in the rest of the souLhem Congo, 
P<jliT.icaUy the Baluba. as represented bj- the ruling forces in the 
Lunda empire, were iHiuTrfully influential in the capital of Kasongo, 
the great chief of rnm, which, if the account which Kasongp gave 
of himself to Cameron is to be ace^epictl, may be regarded as a 
Baluba state, Camt-mn sftys:* “ He gave us a speech of alxnit 
two hours rdaling to the greatness of himself: he was the greatest 
man in the world. 'Hie only mao to lx* ctimpared with him wa,s 
Mata Yafa iMuam YamvoJ. who was his friend and relation.'* 
“The chief, by treditiuii. is one of im old family, and closely related 
to Mata Vara, the great chief of Ulmidiu**^ According to Wissmann, 
the pe»>ple of Unui call themselves Balulia and are of a Baluba type,* 
The simpler small figures from this region carved from the tusks 
of forest pigs, {X’rhaps also from hippopotamus Lceih, ^ow cltaracter- 
istics similar to thfwc of certain Balubti woodcarvings of the ctnintrt' 
further west. Yti, Ix^th the w'ood and the ivory carvings of this 
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eastern rfLstriot l>ave a distinctive and attractive style of their 
wheilicr it lias been clcvclopwi hii situ as a rcsnlt rd partial isolation 
from other Haluba states or is due to the influence of an indigenous 
pre-Baluba tnilturc, 

in. The NoRrmvHST 

On tlie western side of Africa the Camorfxms district, north 
ant] east of the Bight of Biafra, forms part of the northwestcTn 
boundary’ l>etwL'en the Bantu speaking peoples of the wuth and the 
negn^es of the Guinea region, Ttie group of monkeys, of which 
the wJmIe is pictured in Fig. 32, and sections in Figs. 3.1, .14 and 35. 
shows certain features which seem to justify an attribution to the 
Oimeroons. 

Ndiher Mr. C. C. Willongliby, the Director of the Peabcidy 
Museum at Ilarvanl, nor Mr. T, A. Jrtyce of the British Museum, 
to iKJlh of ’whom sketches of several of Uie objects dealt with in the 
three Parts of these Notes were submittcfl, was willing to e,\press a 
definite opinion as to the- pro\^-nience of this object. Mr. Willoughby 
writes, however: "Objects of a similar nature were used in cull 
cervmfinies in the Cameroon district." As we sliall sot* there are? 
seveml reasons for adopting this suggestion as to locality. 

Tlie baulk of timber on ’whidi the animals stand—baulk and 
figures are car\"erl whole out of mic log—bnuidens out in the middle 
]>ortion in form an csteiisioti backward tif the platform which the 
flat hewn upper siu^ace provides for the monkeys. The end,^ of 
the rearwartl extension have deep notches cut into tberTi. clc:irly for 
the rccejjtirm of tlic ends of otlicr timlters notched In the wtme way. 
This is ev-idently the manner in which arc locked together the four 
members of im elalxn-uteiy carved dcxir frame fixmi the northwestern 
part of the Cameroons district now in the Berlin Museum of Eth* 
nology,' DtKjrposls and frames with figures of men and animals 
curved in the round and in relief are characteristic of the region. 
The object. Fig, 32, appears from the horkontal arrangement of the 
figures to be a lintel. 

The monkeys, thougli crudely executed, are astonishingly life¬ 
like in e.Npression, This is often true of groups of animab;, espe¬ 
cially dogs and monkeys, in northern Cameroons wood sculpture, 
grotesque Jtnd ana*' H* ■'ccenb^*' as are their forms. The 
monkeys in this g le-" genertil alive, they arc even 
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hidtvidiiali;!ecl, not * tnly by such obvious tliffert'tices as tlie crouching 
posture of the itulividuftl at the right. Figs. >2 and 35, but by less 
conspicuous devices, such as the slight humping or hollowing of a 
back or a scarcely discernible Vitriation in the sidewise tilt of a head 
(ci* Figs* 34 ami 353. How much of this is accidental it is diHlctdt 
tit say—each monkey even oi'ins to Ik* intent ujion a different object 
of hostility or siuprisc or fear—but the total effect is a remarkable 
jjerformance an<l certainly not in all these respects accidentally so. 

In addition to the stnictural resemblance between this object 
and d'jor frame timl<crs known t<t be from the northern Camcroong, 
jinoilser point of likeness is in the treatment of the tails of the 
moukejfs, which in wi.iodcar\'mgs of the region representing longtailcd 
animals have often the same buttrci^ike ap{x?arance, solidly im¬ 
planted* as it vvere, at the tips, as if to serve as a fifth support, an 
adjuitct in this respect to the other foitr supporting members.^ In 
the case of the monkeys here, the \va^ry oiitllne of the timber on 
which they stand suggests that it is intended to represent a branch 
of a tree, and the absence of any modelling to indicate the tip of the 
liiils, which seem to spring out of the platform, is most likely due to 
the attempt to render an obseiw'Cfi fact—the disap[>eanince behind 
the limb of a tree of the ends uf the tails of monkeys occupying it 
and using the sidewise pressure of their tails against the limb to 
steady themselves upon their perch. 

The Cameroons regiim apprtjadscs the etuctent end of that series 
Ilf CoastS“<irain. Ivory, Gold, and Slave—which were tltc scene of 
the first imtxjrtant trading fiiievatioiis Ix'tw'cen Europe and Africa 
after the Portuguese discowries of Uie fifteenth cenUir>\ Of the 
negroes of these Coasts, the Km of that part of the Grain Coast 
tKiw known os Lilwriu were the first to take service on Eurt'ipean 
vessels, and to this day they are indispensable lo the masters of 
coasting vessels in the African trade. Tlie name, often st>clt Kroo, 
Is not to be traced to this fact, however, but is proliably a corrupt 
fonn of a tribal name among these people. 

The fCni have thus for a great number of years been closely 
assficiaLwi with Europeans; and the modified jVfricuiism of the 
style * i^f execution of Fig. .t6 is an interesting illtistratitTn r-f the fact. 
The figure, according to a legend inscribtxl on it in ink. was *‘car\'cd 
by a West " Tins statement is signed Captain 

't! !■"' - 11,1 iVnuliuHlc von KnmmiTii 
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Hunt," and the figure is vcr>' likely a portrait of the gallant officer 
himself in the makesliifl uniform of the master of a coastwise tramp. 
Tile kog he is sitting oa may ha%’e contamed nails, though U is mure 
likely that its contents Vr'cn* of a liquid nature more interesting to 
Ix/tfi jiriucipals in a commercial bargain on that thimty coast. The 
figure may be plausibly dated, perhaps, by the Captain's mutton 
chop whiskers — or side burns as they may appropriately be called 
here, txiing blacketl in by scorching—at somewhere betiveen 1870 and 
1890. The cluinictcnstic negm carelessness about what he does 
not regard as siguiffcant <letail, tn spite of a painstaking attempt in 
this case P) come up tn Eumpeati standarrk as eshibited in pictiue 
tKXjks and Brummagem figurines, is exemplified by the facts that 
although the opening of the tight jacket is carefully indicated with 
its hem nmning dfiwn the front, yet this is shown folding right over 
left, tliere are no buttons, anrl no division is markerl lietwoen jacket 
and trousers. But the features ol the face are immistakabiy Euro¬ 
pean, and the costume sufficiently so Ui be recognizable, which 
Wfndd be fdl that the sculptor reganled as important in this aspect 
of his work- 

The term Kno4iman,. Krof>brjy, is often loosdy applied to natives 
other than true Krui; in the employ of E«rf>pea’ns on the cciast; but 
tJie fact that the sculptrir may have been a Grebti or even a Kablnda 
native rather thim a Km properly so calletl does not lessen the 
interest of iIm' piece as an example of negro sailpture perristing as 
such under hireign moijifying influences. 


SOME SEALS OF THE BABYLONIAN 
COLLECTIONS 


Bv Lkon Leghain 

T he seals and seal impressions are the real jewels of the Baby¬ 
lonian Collections of the Museum. Up to the present day, 
they number alwui 804 stone seals of vnrious forms, 3 stone or 
metal rit^s, and 226 seal tmjjressions on day. They have been 
ttcquiretl since I8SS, by puTTchiise, by itxeavaticn mainly at Nii>pur, 
and by gift. Their intcrest makes of them one of the important 
crilteciions of the world, 

Next to larger but rare historical monuments like stelae and 
siatues, they build a fairly unbroken chain of minor evidences most 
precious for a study of the origin and development of Babylonian 
hbtur)*, art, relf^on and epigraphy. Such archaeglogical and his¬ 
torical information is a great help tnw'ard a better classification of 
the seals in time and space. Many, like Waivi and Delaporte, wlio 
have written on the siimc subject, have kojiL under ihcir eye tliat 
common aim. Dated seals, and impressions of seals on daietj 
tablets, have licen their first and valuable guidi!. The progress of 
research has supplied of Inle three new elements of informatiori, 
which are, an early chronology' going back to nearly ii, C, SflfX); an 
early Elamite an on painted vases and seals before ti. c. 3{)()0: and 
a better known Akkafliari empire about a. c, 2700. Tlte early 
chronology gives us a fairly coniplcie sucocssiion of Sumerian king¬ 
doms, I'hc early Elamiie art has established a new siandard of 
naturalistic ayid getimetrical <k-sign. that knew four main niles oi 
conipiisition. llio SEime subject repeated sevcniJ times forme*! a 
frim*, Tlie same subject might Ik? repeatefl, but reversed and 
ivpposcd upside down to the pnxctling. Or an hcranHic compositifir 
would place symmelrical figures on cither side uf a central one. 
Einally, in the absence of true pen;i>ective, face and profile would 
combine in a characLcrisiic archaic way. The better known Akkanlian 
empire and its growing inifKirtance have enhanced the value of the 
Akkadian art. That period from B, c, 2700 to u. c. 2500 is the 
golden age of Babylonian prfNluctUiti. The min of the Akkadian 
Empire was caused by the ii, .asion of the Guti, wild tribes from the 
eastern Highlands, a x>ut n. c. 24(>(). * hey are the first, historically 
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knoxiTi, Ilf ihi>!ic tribfd ravey that awept at inton'iila fjver the old 
culture land. They were followcii by the Casslies, aljout h. c. 17nf>, 
and the Persiims, alfout ti. 500^ la‘fort* the Arabs, the Mnngola, 
and the Turks. 

.i\ll thtwe tnvaairjns have left Ihoir mark in art, and particttlarly 
in seal engrav'ing. And while leaving for a !an;er publication a more 
complete study of the different periods, we will present here the 
most interesting tjcamples, i>r such as have \i bonring on the historical 
rlevclopmetit of art. 

Forms and material i>f the scab changed with the times. In 
the archaic pt'rirn! before H, C. 50fKJ Hai seals of round, tival or rect¬ 
angular form, with convex back, smtM>tli or carved iti low relief— 
showing a tion's head, a cniuched bull, a vulture—^were in t)se. and 
mainly cut in soft strmes, marble nf all colors, alabjistcr, aragonite. 

They were early replacerl by cylinder seals, the length of which 
varied from 14 to 67 mm. with a diameter f a, fi, nr of the length, 
with straight and later concave sides, Few of them have any in¬ 
scriptions besides the engraving, I'o the end of the Agadc peritid, 
a. c. 2700, they wore cut in stjft marble, calcitc stalactite, limestone, 
alabaster, shell, f>r in hard diorite, jaile, basalt, quartz anil lapis 
lazuli. 

The following ptritxl from the Ciuti to the Hittite invasion. 
It. c. 24Cti 1(1 1700, that witnessed the foundation of the Aniurlte 
Kingdcmi of Babylon ma)'' be calictl the Martu period, front the 
national god of the .^niorite, whi> is rejjretientcd for the first time on 
seal cylinders. Hematite or natural iron ore is used tfH.i for the 
first time us seal material, wltilc marble, shell, calciie and alabaiter 
almost dij>api>car. The cylinders are shorter, with sides slightly 
concave, and coniTTif.inly bwiring iWf> or three linos of inscription. 
The impressions on day tablets arai enveloijes '>f tablets multiply 
by the side <>r the older bulLs ^ir tag sealings. 

The Cassnte period, n. i;, 1700 to 1200, abandons the hematite 
for the more brilliant agate and chalcedony, jasper, beryl and car- 
nclian. Tire sides of the seal l>uoim(; con\'Cx or I'Qrrel shaped. A 
long votive inscription often replaces the owner's name. 

The period of .Assyrian inOuence u. 1700 to 700. A few early 
.Assyrian seals are in dioritc or serpentine, but the recent seals aiiupl 
the agate and jasper in vr^ie since the Cassntes. None of these 
seals bear any inscription, they have frequently convex sides. few 
seals of scaraljfiid form Ijctray Egyptian influence, 
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In the Neo-Babylonian anti Pereiun pmofl, n. c. 6<>0 to -WK), the 
cj’lirder seal is replaced almost entirely by cone seals in stone and 
rings of varinus metals. Next to the brilliant agate, jasper anti 
chalcedony, glass, paste and glared pottery provide a cheaper 
material, 'rile new forms <jf seals ate chiefly cone seals with convex 
face, litjmispherieal seals, and iinmial forms, scarabs, ducks and 
hodgelutgs. ,\ few Aramaic inscriptiims arc found for the first 
lime. 

Tlx* Greek period, n. c, 300-100, is slwwn by a fmv ring im¬ 
pressions on day. 

The Parthian and Sassanian period, b. 100 to a. d. ttOO, is 
represented I > 3 * ring shaped and liemisfjhericaJ stone seals in agate, 
chalcedony, jasper and camelian. The Pehlvi inscriptions first 
appear under Volages I, A. i>. ,^l-77. 

A number of important seal impressions are preser\’ed on clay 
bullae with or mthoul marks of strings at the hack, and a short 
inscription added with the stylus. Impressions are also found on 
labels attached to various packages, on tablets and on envelopes of 
tablets. Gold, bronze and iron rings were hi use, and even nail 
marks in the absence of rings. 



El-fnpu ILC, 

No, 197, .-IrrAfifV fwmrmmw. The upixT register has tw*clve 
nude figures witli birdlike heads marching in single file lowani ,1 
gate after the style of the warriors on the archaic perforated base 
from Tello, In fact this shell seal liought in Shatra in 1890 comes 
proltably from Tello. In the lower register several men and anim al s 
are placed on either side of a gate fastened by ropes, 

CBS, 8970. 
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BiYort B, c, J 



7i* Tite kiifjtet Tt'/i// the bote^ Two rampant crossed lions 

attack two bulls, A Sumcnan hunter, short spear in hand, attacks 
one o/ the buQs. He carries a btmd of arrows in hand and a bow 
hung over his shoulder. On a rare seal of the British Museum a 
worduper of Mergal carries a bow* in the same position, while the 
archer of ITjil-Ishtar carries the curved wood in front.* Hunters 
with the bow and a pack of dr^gs are found on the mt^^e realistic 
mite seals, but seldom in iJic contests of Giigamesh with wild 
animus. Tire birdlike hca<l and fringed skirt of the hunter belong 
to primitive Sumerian art. 

Cylinder seal in calcitc stalactite. CBS. I ++17. 



Il«fwr iL C 3IKKI. 

\ T Awrrfj of TOfW ftnittiaht deer, ibexes anil lions. Proh- 

^ hunterj a record of hts adiievcment. The seal 
bjreii pressed on a day labd with marks of strings at the back. 
t^oS. 70(53. 


' W. Wak«, .Saif Cji, No. «fl», JWl. 
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Bc£ofc tt, c. sooa 


No. 40, Beratdic nnd myttmhjiim! ^eenc. An ea|^e with out¬ 
spread wings seizes with his talons a that a serpent seems to 
bite in the neck, In front of the first scene are represented the 
rich antlers of a second stag, two large open flowers and a bull 
standing up in the attitude of Eabani the bull man companion of 
Gilgamesh. 

impression on a fragment of clay seaUng. CBS. 



No. 4^. 77ir hutding lion over a reversed ibex. A resting 
eagle in profile suggests the same idea of powerful hunters. A few 
branches and leaves complete a primitive landscaxje. 

Impression on a fragment of clay sealing. CBS, 8204. 
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Ifefntr i. e. 1U4HI 

No. 46. The eagh with the dmble iion's hmd seizes in his talons 
two rampant deer* Tliese arc attacked in turn by twt) crossed 
lions. The l>est example of tlint heraldic scene is the coat of arms of 
the city of Lagash engra^^ed on the silver vase of the local ruler 
EiKeimintt, aln 7 ut it. c. 3300, Bttt the eagle of Eiitemcm has only 
one head, truly a lion's head and in front face. The double headed 
eagle of the Hiltile. on the rock reliefs at Boghaa-keui. had a proto¬ 
type in Babylonia at Uie time of the patesi Uudea. and even carHcr, 
The double head, lihe the blfrons or Jantis head, is a primitive con¬ 
vention, a substitute for perspective, expressing ever watchful 
acti\ity working on bfjth sides. 

Impression on a fragment of clay sealing. CBS. 14242, 



No, 67, Gilgam'sb, i-nfHtm itttd ti Siimermn king in contest wttJi 
wild beasts^ This cylinder has two registers, of figures closely and 
deeply engraved, anti some t>f them very unusual 'Hie upper registor 
has four groups. A nude Gilgamcsh in fremt face with wild locks and 
beard stands betw'cen two lions croised. with two bulls. The some 
but in pntfilc tights with a r&mpant bull. A wry cxtraoidinary 
heraldic composition is formed of a lion hisadeaman triumphant 
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over reversed animals, a lion and a deer He "holds them by the 



an arch.Tic human figure, with Inrdlike head in profile, hair t>oiiJid 
by a fillet, or covered with a turban, a short fringed Sumerian skirt, 
who holds by the hind teg a reversed ibex. The cuneiform character 
for king: engraved liehlnd his head, seems to establish his 

quality. <)n a marble cylinder seal from TeIlo,‘ the same royal figure 
with latticed cap, long hair and beard, and a sliort loin cloth em¬ 
broidered on one side, is represented fighting a lion. This would 
ej<plain the presence, in scenes of Contest uf Gilgamesh with wild 
animals, of a purely human figure, Tvith turban, loin ciotb or flounced 
skirt like Ur-Nina, the old Sunierian ruler of Lagash. 

I'lic lower register has six groups, two of which diow the same 
extraordinary composition as above. The lion headed man trium" 
phani over tWf‘ reversed lion.'j holds them by the tail, which this 
time ends in two ibexes' heads. In the second group the lion 
has a Gilgamesh head, \riih wild locks and beard, and the two 
reversed lions seem to melt into Gilgamesh’s body, w*ho bolds them 
by the tail. One of the tails ends in a lion's head. Between the 
two groups, the luill man Eafxmi, spear in hand, seizes a lion by 
the tail. The three last groups are, a rampant lion crossed vdth an 
il>exT Gilgaraesh holding a lion by the hind leg: Gilgamesh with 
head in profile ready to strike an onnishing Lion. 

Cylinder seal. Lapis kixuli. CBS. 1113, 



Alunit n, C, 3000. 


No. [65. TTfr strpfut tnmsicr nf Hnihs? A powerful hero 
throws a naked victim into the wide open jaws of a serpent monster, 
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a worthy guardian of Hades, Prom tlie frighiful mouth issue a 
naked arm and two iniJCTs' heatis which stitrt luting Lhe helpless 
victim with outstretched arms^ whom his tortnentor has caught by 
the leg. Only one naked arm and part of the ivild Iwks of the 
latter are preservecl. This tare mythological scene and imaginative 
compoation are so far unpxiralleled. 

Impression on a fragment of day sealing. The large seal was 
about 50 mm. tn dianietcr. CBS. 7059. 



No. 176. TAc cchstiid cmiH and the bird nmn brought in judgment. 
Tlie mythological scene in the upper register shows an assembly of 
enthroned gods svurourded by worshipers or divine at tend ants. All 
the goils have the homed crown or mitre and the flounced Sumerian 
skirt, or a shawl of the same material covering <mt* * shimlder. The 
first group on the left seems to mpresent .% gcxl, with a goddess 
seated in his lap, like the famous group of Ningirsu and Ban dis¬ 
co vcretl at Telto,’ or the hero Etana carried to heaven by the eagle.® 
Tlie second god is probably Shiimasdi ’with the flaming wings, anri 
the third Ea holding to his breast the spouting vase. A fourth an<! 
last god on the extreme left is very indistinct. The divine attendants 
stand up with cla,«!ped Imnds as bcctuncs servants. They have the 
homed mitre as a sign of rank, but only a flounced skirt leaving 
arms and chest bftre, strip|jcd for action, 

In die lower register a very indistinct seated g(xl—the judge— 
is approached by ii procession of figures including two bird men. 
The lead er seems to carry a aht>rt stick in his extended hand and a 

* tut. pi. rs, ftg, 5, 

*CNw oail with *br fiKim-ftt Etqjip etima (mm TclttJw 'jf ,11***, Hi;. 13, A seconiJ 

Mwmpk Itfkiofu, (u iiu, ^tiir wum, Sp, j.H, 
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on Ills shoiild&r. his only uannent is the flounced Sumerian 
skirt. He is ii minor servant of the god, an usher, a dub bearer. 

The two biiTl men are not, as in hkM cases, prisoners with 
hands tied behind tlieir backs, but like the leader S£*eni to carry two 
weapons, one on each shoulder. The first of these with head turned 
back is probably introducing the second. The last three figures 
are dressed and armed like the leader, Tliey carry different objects 
lianging from crooked sticks over their shoulders, first a net with 
fruits or wme provisions, next a htunch of dates and a small bind, or 
captured bird man, last a vitry indistinct figure, but all of which 
seem to Ijc the symixils of fniitful v^tation, and suggest protection 
against damages done by the enemy birds. This archaic com- 
pisition although incomplete and defaced is very rich in detaite and 
betrays a vivid imagination. 

Impression on a fragmeni of clay sealing, with marks of string 
at the back. CBS. 11153. 



ii, c. 

N'O. 177. The mgtr mpttirM. The bird is captured by two 
tiivme atteodxints and probably brought in judgment in front of the 
god Eu, the gfxl of deep abyss reigning at Eridu, a g<xl of w'isdimt 
and iudgnicni like Shamadi. 'Phe birtl ia fighting with claws and 
wings to frtic himself. One attendant has caught him by the leg 
and kneels down as if to wear him dott*n by sheer weight, while keep¬ 
ing clear fmm wing and beak. 'Hie odier stands up and grasps one 
flapping iving while striking him with a short dub. A third officer 
with a club on his shoulder leads in front. The seated god is lost 
on the incomplete im* resstnn. All divine attendants have a mitre 
adorned ivitli sever iSirs of horns, their huir >'cd Tri a loop lichind, 
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n lung beard, und a flounced skin li^aving Imre the upper h*>dy. 
A branch with fruits forms a p^inuti^^; landscape and sugEtjsts a mytli 
of vegetation. 

Impression on a fragment of clay sealing. CHS. I,IS70, 



,Uy>llt tv. t'. 

No. 142. Tii'o tiudi' hitfjtf'rs in contest ti'tVft Iht /fW, ht Akkadian 
style. They arc divine heroes like Gilgamesh, with homed mitre and 
their hair tievj in a loop behind. (.Hie hus a beard and a loin cloth, 
the other is t^irdleias and nude. The liou with sharp gaping jaws, 
a line of hair under his belly, is characteristic of the Akkadian style 
aUiVit u, c. 2600 . as is also the dear composition that avoids the 
mixing and crossing of rampnnt animals in honor in vSumemn Lagash 
about n. c. 3jf>0. 

'ITie sliape of the homed head dress also varies with Lhe progress 
of times. It is an acceptetl emblem of divinity. The bull man 
Eabnni has naturally tlic rf>und crescent horns of the bison. Tlic 
Elamite used to picture the bistjii in human altitude Ihrriwing the 
arrows like a thunder gov:!. Tlic Sumerian gods at the time of 
Ur-Nina w'car a homed entwn with feathers and a bull face in relief 
as a central ornament, l.nter on the conical cap or mitre is adorned 
wdth a simple pair of horns, the priints <if which meet in front. Under 
Sargon of Agade, the pairs of horns have t>ceii increaijed from one 
to four, Tlic homed mitre ivith tlic four pairs is hence hirth the 
classical emblem of gods, goddesses ami heroes, ^'he tong hair com¬ 
mon to men and women is bound about the head by a fillet and tied 
in a Unip Ixihind, 

The nude primitive hunters, w'hatcvcr be the length of their 
hair, arc mostly iK-ardless, The full grown beattl of a Gilgiuncsh 
in front face, ivhilc known as early as Ur-Nina, is not the most 
usual type. Ribani alone 1 vntum^ - tb' ‘ ‘■‘vir''l of the bison, 

and it- 'd ' ^ (T' * , b - 
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goci N'ingirsu an the stele of the Vultures has laily u neckkce beard 
below his chin, with smooth shaven lips and cheeks. 

The inscription reads yhmu son of Balatu. Cylinder seal 
from HilLah, Serpentine. CBS. 51J2. 



No. ISO. .iJSfi'udj'an scftiwL Cont^^rts of hrroes of /Jir 

cycle of Sfmtmsb. Shamash illuniinated with rays but stripped like 
an atlilcte except for a belt, fights with Enbaai, They have locked 
hands while the god seiijes him by the tail. Shamasli has a homed 
mitre, a heard, luifl Iiis hair tied in a loop behind. Eabaoi has long 
flowing hair and ii licit. 

Two hero lighters nlresseil like Shamash but without his rays, 
try to reach eitch other’s crovm. One has a dagger, the other 
a club. 

The la-st two are human fighters witii l^arc head and short loin 
cloth. The victor pulls back the head of his enemy in order to cut 
his throat. The broken club and hanging arms of the latter prove 
him utterly pi>werless. 

'I'hose nude atlilctes liave like (jilgamesh their loins girded ufith 
a belt, the loose end of which hangs im the hip. They liave a long 
beartl. their hair tied in a loop behind, and a homed mitre never 
worn by Gilgamesh. They exemplify the fight.s of Shamash against 
clouds and darkness, and his triumph over his enemies. Shamash 
himsdf with rays from his shoulders takes jiart in the battle. Puliing 
doiTO the enemy's erwn, or stepping on his leg is a natura! and 
clear symbol, Thx- sep^inue gmuping of fighters js in the liest 
Akkadian stvk'. 

^irtth seveno pri.. ' t. 
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Atwwi a. c. 25(10. 

No, 152, The friumph itf a mtrwr uwrf ef Uh/ar mvr /ter 
etiewy. TTie gfxi steps over a small de^ec or stafje lower stiggestlng 
a mountain, like ite rising snn gorl Shamash, but his arms are not 
the noiclied s^vord of Shamash. He has an axe in the loft, anti in 
the right the shaft of a (jOlossiLl caduceu.s. with a central dtib and 
two curved blades ending in lions* heads f>n either side. This is 
the emhlem of a warrior god like NiniU. Nergal or jMeskmia^. The 
god has not a shawl opening in firmt to allow a free action of the 
bare leg, but rather a Sumerian skirt closing behind. Chest and 
amts arc bare. He wears the homed tnitrc, a licard, and his hair 
tied ill a loop behind. The stage tower under his foot is a sjuibol 
of his templD and residenw. 

Ishtar stands in front face with weapons arising frinn her 
shoulders. She Iws a homed mitre. cm eiliter side, a flounced 

robe CT'vering both slioulders. in the attitude of the war goddess 
Innana leading prisoners unto Anul>fmiTU kutg of the Liilubi on the 
rock relief of the iiagros pass near Soripuh With the lieh> of a 
divine attendant she «!izcs her enem>=■ ai body and arm. The prisoner 
lias a homed mitre, a lieiird. his hair tied in a loop, a plaited shawl 
girded about his mLldle, and a curs-ed club with projecting blade 
ending in a lion’s head, lie is certainly a war god. And this is 
Itcrhaps an epistxlc of the triumph of Ishtar over the gpd of Hades, 
The divine attendant who arrests the gwl and pulls down Hs mitre, 
wears a dounced shawl opening in front, and a stranj^* head dress 
apparently with stag horns. 

impression on a fragment of clay .sealing. CBS. 8077. 
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M, c. 



No. 154. Titir rider tjstritle art hinrself/tck? Ati uniisual and 
remarkable scene in which one would tain rxjcosnise the first repre- 
scntatifJT of the horse in BahyioaU. But then? is some doubt about 
Uie identity of the aninml. if there is none about the new manner 
of rifling, of that hmuan rider with his whip in hand. Tlie same 
is prolKibly represented standing, c)ne hand up in sign of adoration. 
His name adrls a new interest to the scene. Tt readsj 

.\ttlitini servant of Lu^alitninttum, 

T Jiei'c was a Ltigalannat um mlcr of LTnima in the land of Sumer 
not long after Eaimatum and Enannatum of I^agash. But the 
actual Lugalannaiiim, while a Sumerinn, must be a more recent 
per!i':>n. The name of his servant is the main interesting point* 
Wuiiim is probably a name of fimetion. which means in Akkadian: 
the striker, the driver. There is a seal of a certain Bulalaium a 
ikiughtcr of TJatmabnm, who cluimcil to be a mitii of the serpent 
godtless Kadi, that is a feminine counter[>art of the natiitm. what- 
c^■e^ Iw her functitjn of priestess or votary of the serpent godded. 
The rider of the seal has a biTrllike head in profile with no distinct 
luiir or lrt.'ard, and a strap acnnis his shoulders. His aninuil may 
lx? a horse or a donkey. On the tmW other kntiwn Ciuunple of the 
same riderd the animal luis Ijeen called a bull, and the rider identified 
w'ith the thunder god Hammnrv Atbd. But if we consider that this 
seal iL'ites pn^bably frfJin the time of the Guii invasion, this manner 
of riding astride seems a new and foreign feature ini[jortcd from 
the northeast by the GutI people. The earlier practice was to 
drive from a chariot, while a few archaic gfhls and go<!desses stand 
on the back of winged dragons. 'I'his is also the attittule the 
stonn god standing on the bull, but never riding astride, and of 
Hittite and Assyrian gods standing on various animals. 

Cylinder st^. BlSck dioriie, COS. 5028, 

■ Dk CLlthC?. C»L Xi>. I8l’ *. II WaihI, SmI CiV Xo. rTT*'. 
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Abrnlt L C. 3-10(1 

No. 1053. The j^oddess Nintii (?) statidm win&ed drazon, 

I'hc drag<m has a feather toilr the body and forelegs of a lion, and 
the hind legs of ac eagle, very difTorent from the wingless, honied 
dragon, with a scaly body and soori^ion tail of Mardiik. The beast 
with head down as votniling doiids and venorn, and perhaps 
urinating, belongs Ui the primitive cycle of the Nippur deities, Tlie 
gpddess has a plaited shawl girdwl about and opening in irtmt to 

let pass her bare leg. 

Fnigment of clay relief, CBS. 4(179. 



Alxnn tl C, 24(K1. 

No. 216. The worshiping of the spearheud, the emhletn oj 
The seatetT gml has one hand ertendisd in sign of welcome.- 
and ta*rhar>s a sccplcr in the other. He has a hometl mitre, a beard, 
his hair short on the neck, a pUdted rfjt»e and a cubic scat. The 
most remarkable thing about him is his emblem, a colossal spear¬ 
head on a shaft resting on a large l>ase in frcinV, The spearhead, a 
well-known symbol of Mardnk, is rarely fotmd Ix-forc the first Baby- 
lonino tlymisty, and esceplipnallv ' ■* rch' ‘c Elamite painted 
pottery On the so euriotis *1 ' _s, ' ' Ihe British Museum, 
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a priesi or god wiUv a spear in hand is approached by a worshiper 
in short tunic, his long hair l^ound by a hllct, his two hands up in 
sign of adoration, A colossal spearhead <;ir txipper lanoe with the 
name of an early ruler of Kish and the figure f)f a rampant Uon 
engraved has be^ discovered at Tello. I t was fixed u-ithin a sloaft 
in the very manner represented on the seal, by means of four rivets 
driven aci-oss the shaft and the inner flat copper tang. The Elamite 
painted pottery has a spear as an embltau of worship raised on a 
square base* It would be interesting to trace the cult of tlie spear¬ 
head from Babylon through Kish to Elam, 

Of tlie three approaching figures, the first a priest of divine 
attendant touches with his hand the shaft of the spear. He has a 
beard, his hair bound by a fillet, and a plaited rolie. The worahiiier 
and his servant k<xp their hands clasped or lianging. They have a 
Iward, a fillet about their short hair, and a tunic reatdiing below cr 
above the knee, perhaps after the Elamite style. 

Cylinder seal. Shell. CBS. lOtH-, 


Atip iJ- c, 



No. 239. 7'hr Tfitrsluphis of /Ar viiforiaus kittg m//f 4 turban. 
The king treaiis doum his enemy like another war god, but instead 
of the homed mitre, he wears for the first time the low wixillcn cap 
or lurbim. well kitown fis a headdress of the patesi Gudea aViout 
B. 2400, 'Hte turbati Ls a laruimark in history and art. The 
king is shaven and shorn, or has only short hair under his turban. 
He wears a loin doth, or lutiic ginlcil about his middle, a ncddaoc, 
and a dagger stuck in his l)dl. In His right hand he grasps a dieaf 
«;f six weapons with rtjiind hwids like clubs and in his left a curved 
scimitar. He steps on a nakeil entiny lying on his back with 
hands up in sign of fear and prayer. The worshiper, a shaven 
and shorn Sumerian, p^^'ibt* *v the Bcrilx* owmer of the seal, stands 
in front of the king wi; vH ' h’ [U* as l.H«omes a sei .ml. He 
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wfiirs a neckla*^e, embtem of dignity, and a fringefl shawl covers 
his left shouldur, 

Tlie kitiff has the same altitude as many victot^ TepresenttKl oti 
steles and rock reliefs of the time i>f Agade. But Sar^:on and 
Naram Sin and their warriors wear helmets adorned with lioms in 
the case i>f the king, while Anubanini king of Uilubi, and the king 
of the stele of Sheih'ljati have only the low w'ooUen turban. Thii 
llutnAn headdress of the SiuneHan Gudea. as well as of the AmoritL* 
king Hammurabi, ^utns Iti have been intrCKluccd in Babylonia at 
the lime of ilio Guti. The mountaineer ^■^ri^ncre of king Anu- 
banini w'car the woollen turban, 

^l ost rt-markably the w^Hjllen turban seems to replace the homed 
mitre rn iJie liead of many gods at the ver}* moment wlien the kings 
of .'\ga: le and Lt began to f>e ivorshiped as gfds. The earlier kings 
were bareheadeth ur bad a fillet about their head, or wore a Hat 
cap, Naram Sin, who was called the gpd of Agade. assumes the 
ilivine hums on his side of victory. The kings of the third Ur 
dymasty bitill temples to their own deity, and are reprcsente<l 
enthroned, but wearing only the woollen turban. That habit pre¬ 
vailed, and Sf.> did aft(!r them Sin the Moon god of Tr, and Martu 
the national gt'Jti of the Amorites. wear a turban instead of thcr 
Iraditif inal boms, 

[t is very likely that tlie turban is a htiman head dress of foreign 
origin, adopted by all in Babylonia after the Guti invasion, wonr 
by Bidiylonian kings wf'rshipecl as gods, and by wme foreign gods, 
while the horned mitre w.'is recainwl as emblem of minor deities, or 
on the heads of gtxls not set close to the niler and his capital. 

The king of die present seal has the altitude of Nergai. the 
Sumerian war gtwl, iw of the Amorite Adad, His next of kin would 
be the king nq>n?senied on the rrtcks of Sheib-han with a turban, 
no Ijoanl. a tight tunic ami a ImlcJiei stuck in his Iwlt. Among the 
few witli a simihu’ figure, »,iie is Inscribed tX' the name of 

HantlO. There was a ginl yani and a country of yam under Hitiitt 
infiuence between Antioch and Karkcniisih. 

AJl iiidicatitjns point toward the reprcsentatif.)n of a war god. 
umictr growing western influence at the lime of the third Ur dynasty. 
The seal is inacrilial to A'a' Xavtuirsa, scribe, son of Lutumti. 
Serpentine. CBS, SfJ12. 
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No. 240. The ft^hhero m dttbs ffnblefUS. ITie soctlt r^isprdsonts 
tht wornhipidg of a seated ginj with hiirnwl mitre, flounced mbe, 
beard and Iiair tied in a loop l>ehihd. The most interesting feature 
are hU ctnlilems, two colossal dubs with five tieads. placed on either 
side of the throne, and furtlier twti serpents whose tails seem to 
unite to ioi*m a ihunderliok over an indistinct croudiod animal. 
Tlie attenflant giwldess with the same miiTe, hair and flutmeed robe, 
leads by the hand the shaven and shorn worshiper in a fringecl diawl. 
Both adore with one hand up. There is a crescent above and a 
sun disk within. 

A fragment of unc of the seven steles of Gudea, erected in the 
temple of Ningirsu of Lagiish. hits a picture of a square base with a 
line of wea^Kins and emblems (m dilier side of a central stele. The 
first weapon is the veiy club with five htmls- of the present seal, 
llic second is a club with round head, the third a shaft with curved 
blade ending in a lion's Inwl. Tlie place of worship on the earliest 
Sumerian relief is a weapon, a raised stone, stele or statue, liettveeii 
I Wf> colossal clubs, i>oles or fuihli^^ras. ^ l-bc curious seal of a doctor, 
Ur Kigal edinna, discovered at 'rdlo. the emblem lujtwecn tire two 
dubs is no other than a colossal whip wiOi double thongs, the top 
of the handle Ixnng iidf*med with a deer’s head, and the inscription 
is fin invocation to the gotl Edin mvigi the shepherd of the divine 
d<.)es or female 

Door posts usci'l to mark the threshold cjf the shrine, the entrance 
of the sacred area. Bnmze fipiret of a kneeling god driving a sacrtvl 
peg wen? buried in small brick vaults fm cither ride of the gates. 

Each god had his special emblem, 'llic emltlcm of Nergnl is a 
club or scimitar with cun'cd blade ending in a lion's head. But he 
had many other weapcius. There are lists of more than twenty 
weapons of the god Ninib, like net. sworrl, dtigger, tx>w, lasso, shield, 
clubs with a stone head, or w'ith five, seven, or fifty heads. Ningirsu 
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<)f Laffiish. anoiher Ninib* tin* tempU' of “the fifty.” He 

is represented on a seal impression of the tirne of Gimil Sin of It, 
Tvith a ramptmt litm I behind his throne holding up the club with 
five hwuls like the one of this seal, while another seated lion sup¬ 
ports the throne. The fiying eagle of l^asli is dtspLayed atiove. 
The club with five hciids may t)e an embletn of any war god like 
Neiifal, Ninib, or Niniprsu. 

The dull w'iih seven heads liehmgs U) the same rarthttlogical 
cyde, 

A clay tntxiel from Nippur in the Museum shows the god Enlil 
with dub aiul sword standing in his shrine. Two rude colossal 
clubs are moulded on the outsiile, on either side of the drs'ir. 

The lightning fork on a bull is the usual symbol of the storm 
god. But the two serjjentj; of the present emblent liave a closer 
resemblnnce n» the c;iduceus of Ishtar the war goddess. She is 
perhaps the attendant gotldess who leads the worshiper, the feminine 
counterpart of tJie ^>1, whatever be her name. Ninlil, Ishtar, or 
Ninkarrag, anotlier name oj fb.ila the wife of Ninib. Ninlil is early 
represented as a nutlc figure standing thundcrla^U in hand on a 
winge<l dragon vomiting venom. The emblems of the wives of 
Nergal and of Atlad are not known. 

Cy li iider sea I. iierpent ine. C BS. 5021. 



LJ+rn* 

No. 241. tihr row/ hntilinn gwis. Thv crooked slkk ttj Afiirlu. 
Thu emblems art- the most interesting part of this -seal, outside of 
the tw'(> nude hunters with hexid in profile, short hair, a bcxird. a 
belt, and one at least a loin cloth, who lift tw'o Hons by legs and 
tail while stepping on their heails. The emblems are the woaixJti 
with curved blade ending in a lion’s head, and a seated dog w'ith a 
crooked stick on his head. 

The two hunters heking tet ihe gf«xl Akkruluin period, while the 
curved w apon. the l '^'ed an,; and * o seated dog are character- 
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iytics of tile new peritwl that follower! the mvasion tif the Guti, and 
the rising in power of the Amorite race- Sjnnbollsnj and syntrretism 
replace more and more the fresh imagirmtion that had created the 
first mythological seeiies. Various cmbletDS .fill the free ground of 
the Hell] and serve to identify a common figure of a seated or stand* 
ing god, or suggest minor deities Ttext to the leading god. They 
are an image of the contpoaite pantheon, of a misted population. 

The rich collection of symbols on Ijoundary stones abtiut ». c. 
UOO to 800. gives us representations of the gotls. with their features, 
weapons, shrines, symbolical animals and even names written to 
avoid any mistakes, The curv'ecl blade ending in a lion's heatl is 
a symliol uf Nctgal of Kiiilm, god of war, of deatli and pestilence, a 
king of Hades. His animal is the lion, a liim's head, often schemaiic 
and mistaken for an asp or serpent's head, adoms liis weapon, w'iih 
tufts of hair or a nuuie along tin* sliaft. which may develop into 
dragon's tvings. 

The meaning of t.he seatc<i dog and of tlte o-ooked stick, next 
to the emblem of Nergal and belonging to the same mjahidogical 
cycle, is not tio easy to detinmine, Tlie dog is the emblem of the 
goddess Gula wife rif Ninib, a w'arrior gi.Kl or like N'ergal and 

fthanuish, A weapon is their tisual emblem, weapon with lion's 
head of NergnJ. wnth vulture’s head rtf 2amama, anoihtr war g(>d, 
wn th square head of Shugamuna the Cassi te war god. N inib's wea pon 
is a round dub lx;iween two curved blades. The rising sun gtxi 
Shamash carried a notchiHl sw^ord. Marduk a scimitar, while his 
emblem is the sjuvirhcad, and fshtar a scimitar and caduccus. The 
Syrian fshtar is represented by a scorr^iort. The dog of Ciula. while 
closely associated w'ith thow w-ar t.'mblems. is not found on Casaite 
monuments with the crooked stick on his head. 

Tlic crfK'jkctl stick scmus to belong to the Martu or Amoritc 
period to which the Ca,ssite inv’.^ision put an end, about n, c. 1700. 
It is the i)ri>i>er stnnlKjl of Martu the gotl of the Amorites. Its 
use and origin is still a pri'blem. The old Sumerian rulers of the 
time of Ur-Nina used a shorter slick with a double cur\x' and formed 
of several splints iKuiiid together by knots of leather or ctipper. 
'ITie Martti stick has a long, straight, and simple staff, on which the 
crooked piece, in many iTtRlanees with a cloven end, seems be 
fixed by a rivet. It is carriexl with the curve on high like a shepherd’s 
crook, and such was proljubly its first use. It is not a Uirow stick 
or lagobolort for which use li>i* n.xndle ,ild nuike i* unfit. It 
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was kepi in liaml. but its aim'd, liiirdtinal and pcrlmijs sharpenwi 
head w-aitd sen'u ivr cutting and catching, 

Martn the Amoriie was a hunter and a w.'urior. Hunting is 
just war against animals, and the same are used in U:)ih 

eases. H’he war gods were first hunter gtxis. The erfjoked stick 
must have been tlie weap<3n «f Mariu tn the original home of the 
Amnrites. He is usually represented crooked stick in hand, Iiis foot 
lifted on a deer <ir antelope, his head otwcreil witlt a high foreign 
mure and certified by an inscription as the Anu the supreme god of 
the Aiiitirites, More frequently he has adopted the turban familiar 
in Babylonia since (jttdea. He does not wear the tong robe nr 
shawl falling to the ankles, but a loin doth. <ir a short tunic with a 
Inrlt, anti a sliawt tlinnvn <'ver the left shoulfU-r and reaching in 
front lo ihe knees. Cine arm is bare and hanging, the other liantl 
pR'Sses b.t his breast a short dub. at timtrs together with a cir^iktti 
stick or scimitar. His hair is shnn. his beard large and curled. He 
i,'; a Semite akin to the earlier Akkadians. Hi.s fortune wa.s bfiund 
with that of the Amorite race, Wien iroporttd inn;) Babylonia, he 
aiiopted the land and manners, copied several indigenous gods or 
was identified with them. He was a new Enli), At Babylon he was 
Manluk and his crooked stick deveUipetl into a scimitar. His gar¬ 
ment gn.‘w tcf a lung embroidered robe. Mis hair was tied in a kx'p 
after the old fashion. He left the turban for a high tiam adonued 
with embroideries rmd feathers. His animal was the wingless 
•Iragoii. In liis left hand he caTried- the ring and scepter of Shamash. 

In Kuiha, he was a war and bunting gtd like Nergal and Ninib, 
He belonged naturally to their cycle. The seatuil dog with the 
crtKiketl stick is frequently associatotl with Nergars weapon. On a 
limestone seal discovered at Susa in the foundations of the temple 
of ShuRhiiia.k a deity holds the crfujkwl stick over die head of the 
sealed ilog and wears a high foreign mitre with featherri and luuns. 
Curiously onougli the seat belongs to a scrvani of Guta. 

The dog Ixting the well known emtdem of Gula, why sltould not 
ihe crooked stick Ijc an emblem of Ninib or Martu, the luuitcr gods, 
a token oj victory and happy hunting? Dn (!kissite boimthiry stones 
sevefTil figures of a dog trying to entch a dying bird, or of a fox or 
shakal below a cttKiked stick, may Ijc inU*rpix*ted in the same manner. 

A last eiublem lietween the two gntnps, the so erdk'd Ubra nr 
measuring rod, is another sign of iJte time never foiiud before the 
period of Agadc, 

CylttifJcT st-al. Jadelike stone, CBS. .10.12. 
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AlMmi a. c 

No. 323. Mnrtu ttnt! ,-lilKi his v>ifei The name of Martu's wife 
was not known before. Aba has been considered so far as a Cassite 
deity. The bearded god is seatwl holding a small cup below the 
cres:mt and the sun disk with cross and rays. He has a turban, & 
fringed shawl, a seat coverwl with flounced matmal and resting on 
a trrick dais, characteristic of the fjeriod of the third Ur dynasty. 
In front of him there is a crooked stick, and l;)ehind a i>asstng dog. 
very proper emblems of Martu and his w'ife identified witli Ninib 
and Guk. Shepherd's crook and dcjg would be the fit symbols of 
the gods of the wandering fVmorite.s. 

Tlie worsJiiper with short hair, and Ix'ard and a fringed shawl 
stands with clasped hands. The attendant goddess—.Aha—w’Of' 
ships with bfith han<ls up. She is dressed with homed mitre, liair 
ti«l in a loop, and a dounced robe after the Babylonian style. 
Between them there is a sfjiiat monkey and a small bandy legged 
figure, with turban and diori loin doth, adoring with one hand up. 

Cylinder seal. Hematite. CBS. 5019. 


Aham H. c- 
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No. 342. Mtirtn thf ROfl of the sotid stortiK Tlie worshiijing of 
Martu stepping forth club in hand, by the divine itttendant with 
homed mitre aud flounced rol»e. An miercsting inscription char- 
iicterisies Martu, as the god of the sand storm 
'* Mar~tu Martu. 

dtimit Att-wt son of ,Anu, 

snh*if iiun-hiiu iivho stirs up mighty dust clouds. 

Cylinder seal. Serpeittine. CBS, .3797. 
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No. S4t». Tiic tower with the crooked slick of Martu, Martu 
stepping forth club in liatitl is worshijicd by the atteni-laivt g{>ddes$ 
with both hands tip. The emblems are the crescent, a squat monkey, 
and a remarkable three stage tow«- supporting two crooked sticks. 
Each stage is decorated with brick recess or 6at pillars. There are, 
moreover, a fly, a hwlgchog or turtle, and a small bandy legged man. 

Cylinder seal. Basalt. CBS. 1050, 



Abomt H. c. KKU. 

No. 545. The sta^e Imoer oiut the emoked sticks of Mortu on the 
bock of a cTottchcd^ ofitelolw. The main scene is occupied by two 
standing wtjr^ijjers on oitlier side of a crescent on a sltnrt polo. 
One has a long rolie. the other a short tunic, Tltcre is moreover a 
caduceus of rshwr. Very likely the stage lowers were d^.-corntDd 
with the colossal emblems, weapons, and animals of the goda 
Cylinder seal. Hematite. CBS. 1078, 



Alwrt |L c. 

No* +89. The god serpent son of the sun Shatmsh. 

The name of the god is the nuri'’ coiitT.>:twrian to hiinoTy. He is 
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represented standing with one hand extended, a lK.imi*d rnitre, & 
beard, his hair ried in a loop, a flounced rube in good Babylonian 
style. A worshiper in turV;an ;ind short tunic adores ivith one hand 
up, A nude Zirbanit or temple votary stands with both hands clasped 
to her breast. The other emblems are the thunderbolt, the .small 
vase, the libra or measuring rod. the crescent, and a small offering 
tabic or a spear. 

Gtdinder seal. Hematite, CBS, 1097, 



Atvoul ft. c. 

N<). ItlHS. vlw nmulH, 9 lines ef pr^iyer mt n rhty cylinder, ip 
be worn in a necklace. It reads: 

rneaniation: o goti MASH, prince of all. gt:ds 

thy brothers, of the gnicious gtxjd esses 

of the gates, tlte sorceresses: 

all that they wish, 

ail that they find suitalde, 

great or little, 

may they send it and 

may it go its way, 

Stono of incantation, 

Nippur, CBS. 5559. 
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No. 1032, Esyptictt Sint mtk nn Arnmean 0 *r!y Greek i’«- 
scripUoiif The freer* .pu-per dp<’ ^lone with tapering edges has a 
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beautiful scene on the face. ITie young Horus arising from the 
lotus fltwcr between Isis and Anubis is Ixime along on the boat of 
the sun with a Calccut perdiing on both prow rind stern. 'Fhe young 
god carries the whip, as a syniho! of his ruling power, and lifts a 
finger to his Ups. Iberc is a disk over his head and his hair is tied 
w'ith a diadem. Isis and Anubis stand up carrying the scepter with 
crooked head. The falcons have their head.s adorned with the long 
curved feather of Mai. The boat is formed of needs bound together 
as used in the Delta marshes of Buto. 

The rrverse has a puazling inscription perhaps in early Greek 
or Carian cliaracters: 

i a e u 
c g ^ n 
t m 

fii>ught by Dr, Peters in North Syria, in 1S91. CBS. 9401. 



H. (T. 427. 

No. 877, The stone sml of Afin-itimcn sun of B?lnibttiitr, Three 
ffjteparts of horses disposed like the spokes in a wheel round a 
triangular nave, 

Impressinn t>n a clay tablet of Nippur, CBS, 12841. 



« K. *22. 

No, 892. J'lw cenUiur, A human headeti wingeil sjihins with 
arms holding i* owwd or dagger, . He has his hair bmmd by a fillet, 
and a pointed beard. 
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Imprcission on a day tablet fiTim Nippur of ihc stone seal of 
Ittt-B6l-ai)nu, high officer, of Anahsar. CBS. 5579—BE. IX, No, 4. 


m. c. 49(}. 



No, 894. Tivo xetnf>ed scorpion men on either side of a pillar 
ttllar supporting a hollow vase fjdow the <Tescent. The vase is 
perhaps a censer, or charcoal holder, Uie whole cimously resembles 
the pillar altars and sacred horns of ilie palace of Minos in Crete. 
Tlie scorpion men have a homed or Persian mitre, long hair and 
pointed beard, the legs of a Hon and die wings of an eagle. The 
sting of the Uiil sliows above the wings. 

Impression of the stone seal of Ellil-mukln aplu. gtivemor of 
Nippur, son of Kasir. Nippur tablet. CBS. 5208—BE. X. No. 88. 



iiL c 

No. 995. 7'he. Permin warrior steps on a dead enemy, while 

wielding his lance in the right hand, ready to strike a Greek soldier 
whose knees arc giving way under him. Tlie Persian has a Ihjw in 
the left hand, a quiver on his shoulders, and the usual mitre, long 
hair and lieard, vest and trousers. The Greek is armed with a 
crested helmet, a round sliield and a lance. He wears a short tunic 
reaching .-iliove the knees, long hair and pointed licard. Two Aramaic 
letters in the field may Ix! read tK, 

Impression of tlie stone seal of Shirninsh-barak;-* commander 
of the Unishtan and of the Miliduan—kgions?—son <>£ Nidinttim- 
BG. Nippur tablet. CBS. .<1230-PBS. TI, l. No. 95. ' 
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No, 985. The Persian rider, at full gallop, holding the reins in 
the left Iiand, while wielding his lanee b the right. He wears a liel- 
met with leather straps tied under his chui, a tight tunic and trousers 
and a belt. Tltm: is a fringed blanket on the back of the horse^ and 
a water bottle tied bdiind the rider. 

Impression of the stone seal of Btl-danu, son of B£l-bullitsu. 
Nippur tablet. CBS. 6125—PBS. IT, 1. No, 107. 



D. c. ns. 

No, 860. The stone seal of iluruskit, on a tablet dateil in the 
7tli year of Darius IL A winged, probably homed, dragon with a 
acijrpion tail is enniched under the crescent. 

Impression on a clay tablet of Nippur. CBS. 5365—BB. X, 
No. 22. 



ac-tiT. 

No, 971. .1 Creek head, probably of Ishtar, noth her hair tied in u 
loop behind and ornamented with a tiara in the fonn of a emudted 
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lion, facing biickwarcls, his legs stretched over the lotjp of hair anti 
his tail curling up. Tlie goddess has heavy earrings in the shape of 
a flying sun disk. 

Impression of the iron ring of chief keeper of the roya! 

poultry, son of Nippur tablet. CBS, 128S3— 

PBS. n. 1, No. 133. 


k. c. iP. 

No. 955. The half figure of the blesshtg A iiurn-Mazda in 
& circle worslitpcd by two rampant horses, below a fljnng sun disk 
with tail and streamers. The gixl has the usual Persian dress. 

Impression of the stone seal of BUthmuldn-aplu son of Nasir. 
Nippur tablet. CBS. 12370—PBS. 11, 1. No. 1+4. 




AlKim JU Ik SD.. 

No. 1039. A rtmiita smt of C. VOLCACI. C, F, The ring 
sliapinl seal in carnelian is of eastern mtike and Greek inspiration. 

A winged Eros rides, ivhip in hand, on the back of a galloping 
lion, which he leads with the left liand. The hind legs of the lion 
are treading on a three headed club like a burning torch. A bee or 
butterfly is hovering above of hurrying in hot pursuit. A re.^! 
poem of love, and a mirvel cpf engraving. 

Maxwell Sommcrville Collection, CBS. 14531, 






COINS FROM MAGNA GR^ECIA AND SICILY 

By EfjJTii Hajj. EHmiam 

C OIXS are gOEierally wii.h the products of the Minor 

Arts, those art.'; which beautify the things man ^'handles and 
reads fnjm and IcKjks (jut of and kneels upon and laughs at 
and hunts with and in w'hich he arrays himself, his family, and his 
house.”^ They are employed in the cheerfvil normal business of life 
and the decoration which guarantees Uteir worth and sti facilitates 
their owner's business, may also l)t*guile him a moment with its 
beauty. The group of coins shown in Figs, 37 and 38 Ls from the 
John Tliompsion Morris collection which was aequiried six ycfirs ago 
through the generosity of Miss I„ydia T* Morris, They were struck 
in the cities of ^lagna Graccia and Sicily in the spring time of Greek 
art and w'cre of the mintages that were carried in the waileis of 
traders sailing their bt>ats to the furthermost cov^es of the Meiliter- 
mnean. Like the coins of Greece proper, they are beautified with 
de\'ices 30 fresli, so various, so admirably adapted to their purpose, 
that they have been the despair of artists ever since, 'ISvo questions 
are of perennial inieresL, the one Mstorical, the other aesthetic: 
how* did such beautiful coins come be made and what is it that 
makes them so lieautiful? 

Tlie eye is caught at the start 1>y the irreguJaritics and im(.ier- 
fections of the minting; the coin No, 2 from '["hourii, presents an 
outline by no means circular; in No. JO from Caulonia, Uie delicate 
rope pattern of thi.* margin is intemipte^i by a tritingular break where 
the metal split. Another break may lit seen in No. 6 ; here the die 
did not strike the metal true, and the craftsman was not ermcerned 
to trim away the overlajjping metal. Such imperfHsetions which 
w’ould perhaps arrjuse the contempt of a modem craftisunan go with 
great t>eauty of desigri, the reason Wing, apparently, that w’hereas 
the art of gem cutting had been practiced for centuries in Gmek Un^ls 
and had conquered all the difficulties of carving delicate designs in 
bard stones, the technique of striking coins fujin a die -was only in 
its initial stages. 

The olclirst of these coins Nos, 3, S, and 10 were struck in about 
500 u. r, on’y one hundml and fifty years after the interminable 

* Riwbndl, TA4 -iff, p* ^ 
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diilicuities of cutting up metal, and disputing over its vveighl and 
quality wore fu^i overcome by the invention of coinage* Not till 
the seventh centutv’ H. c. did ofFidals put their stamp on a piece 
of metat to show that it was of a given quantity and weight. It 
is no svonder then that the metho<ts o£ fabrication were not yet 
perfected. The process employed in this early period sfjme- 
whal as follows. Blanhs of metal of the desired size and weight 
were first cast in a mould. Tlie die for the obverse or he.id of the 
coin was !e: inio an anvil and the talank. probably heated, laid upon 
it without a collar. The reverse cUe was then lield against the outer 
face and the hanimer brought down. Dies wore out quickly and 
were often replace! whidi gave a people as imaginative and fioxible 
as the Greeks a welcome opportunity to design new types. 

It will lie noticed tlmt tw'o of these earliest coins, Nos, S and 
10, have the same design on obverse and reverse. Such coins give 
the impresaioii of repousse work but as a maiier of fact tw'o dies 
u'cre used, the reverse in incuse. The two dies dittered slightly: 
in No* 10, e. g*, the running figure in Apollo's leu hand is omitted 
on the reverse. 'Hte advantage of this unusual fabric was that the 
coins could be stacked, but this advantage was Sf^on lost sight of in 
the desire to enrich the. coin further with a second device, and the 
technique was abandcjTusJ. 

The colonies of Magna Graccia were founded for the most part 
by Achoeans a,*; trading {josts. 'flie neighboring Italian cities Ijcing 
entirely friendly, no foreign foe retarded their giiowth. Each state 
wBn a political entity, an<l was lionnd to its neighIww by no otiier lie 
than memlxsrship in an amphiciyonlc league anrl jfjint religious rites. 
The sovereign rights of these city slates are attested by the coins 
live right to issue which is itself a mark of lilwrty. The sittailion 
then was typically Creek: a warm Vjut tempered cHmtite, brisk 
comnUTce by sea, full ptliiical liberty. Typically flreek also was 
the mutual discord which early set in to blight the rapid growth of 
these coif mi cs. In 510 a. r. the powerful city trf Sybaris was entirely 
wiped out by an army from Croton led by the famoi^s wT&stler Milo 
w'hn carried an ox on hia shouhlers through the statlium at Otympin, 
For a tiiTif Croton enjoycfl a brilliant leadership of the cities of 
Magna Graecia but she. u>gcther with Caulonia. w*as destroyer! by 
Dionysius of Syracuse in 589, Tnrentum was then the only city of 
importance left; fronTi the petifxl -d b.cr flsronf f.atir y dates a long 
series of coins, three of whiol. n in Nos. 4, 7, and 9. But the 
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Rfitnans were pushmg sfJULhward and even PiTrlius anti his elephants 
wen? cif ni> avail to check llicir advance. Tarentuni was sacked and 
plundcretl in 272. In Horace's time it was Tiothing mare than a 
ploasani winter resort and indeed Cicero coulil write in ids tiay: 
Magna Oraecia qtiidcm deleta cst. 

Syracuse and the cities of Sicily were fn>Tn the start under the 
nmiiKins shallow of Carthage. Geloii of Gela, who in 4S5 establisheii 
himself as tyrant of Syracuse, w'as ftnaliy able five years later to 
inflict a crushing defeat <in the Carthaginkins. Gelon's successor 
and Ijrother, Hi cron, was also snctt'rif ais, this time in a tiaval battle. 
And lastly the Syracusans mllicted die humiliating defeat on the 
Atlienians. on the banks of the Assinaros, in coenmetnorating which 
they yearly held the games called Assinaria. 

Histrjrical events such as these of ten fumiahcii the tj'pes for 
coins. The nnotivc was both to insure confidence in the coinage 
and Ui edehrate the glories of the city or roJer who issued the 
coins, Thiirii for esumpie was a colony of Athtms and the beautiful 
helmeied head of Athena which appears on the obverse of the coin 
No. 2 must ha\'c a-ssured the 'world diat the finances of Thurii were 
handled by men of solid Attic worth. At the same time they wcts 
proud of their Atheiiuin Lineage and this head of AtJiena with iLs 
olive crf*w'ne<l helmet rt-flects, if but dimly, the glories of Phidias, 
<’)n the re\'erse of this coin another bit of hishtry is recortletl; the hull 
is the old badge of Sybaris, which w?as so ruthlessly tlestroyed by 
Croton, and on the ancient site of whidi the new* city of Thurii was 
founded. 

At Rbegi nm , foundwi by Samos, the Samian type of lion’s 
^Ip ’W'as adopted for a device i Nos. I and 5). 

Tarentum celebrated on its coins the exploits of the mythical 
founder, Taras, son of Poseidon, who w^as credited witli having 
founded a city on the site fjf Taivnlum before the days of Greek 
c<;Itmizalion. Hu is represented i Nos. 4, 7, and 9) riding on a dolphin 
and Cfirrjdng either a distaff twined with w'ool or his father's trident, 

Syracusan coins like Nu. 19 designed by the artist Evainetos 
aiv generally conctHled the most beautiful coin.s ever struck, 'rhey 
also represent, though indirectly, an historical event. The crushing 
defeat of tlic Athenians which makes such sad reading in the piiges 
of Thucydides was oommemorated each year in the Assinaria, and 
the winning quadriga was pictured on the coims. A four horse 
diariot surmtmtvefl by i Vic it i y was not a new device on Syracusan 
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coins; Gclon harl w'o victones at Delphi and Olympia and had put 
the victorious quadriga on his coins. But after 415 a SjTacusan 
Ir^jiking at these triumphant homes, woiilc] think only 'rf the chariot 
races at the Assii:firia. in the exergue is the amtor given as a priite 
at these races. 

But a glance over the other c<nns Tvill show how comparatively 
few of them commemorated historical events; an ear of barley', a 
crab, a iriiKjd, a hullheatled mtiti signified nothing either political i>r 
military’. Rather in accordance with the heraldic instinct so in- 
grainetl in the Greeks, they syToboliaed the sovereign city by repre¬ 
senting either its geographical situation or a distinguishing product. 
Metapontum was famous for her fertile plains and rich UarvesU, 
She dedicated at Delphi a golden harvest—lunicc 

the ear f>f barley, Tlie smaller of the coins from Rhogium, having 
on one face a lion's scalp, had on the other, spray's of olives. Cmton, 
under the tutelage of Apollo, had Apollo's tripod for Its badge (No. 
5). The high plateau of Agrigentum, the mtxJem Girgenti (Nos. 15 
and 14.1, was indicated by a proud eagle, the river that flowed past 
the city by a freshwater crab. The river Gela from which the toum 
took its name was represented by a manheaded liull (No. 6). Tliis 
kind of artistic shorthand, so uscfid for designating places wn.s not 
merely pictographic but was entirely* miluml to ('reek thtfughi 
because a Greek conceived an ind welling deity in every spring and 
river, 1*aimers grouhng wheat along the shores of the river Gela, 
sziilors pushing their bi'iats past its maelstmin mouth in the spring, 
would have been in the habit of propitiating the river g<x] with at 
least a pious prayer, and w'ould at once have recognized the man¬ 
headed lull] on the coin. Gids were closely cannected with places; 
x\l)qtlri on the early coin from Caulonia (No, lf>) is a local deity since 
he carries a little vrind god to betoken the wmdy coast of Bruttium. 
Net, 18 shciw'.s a beautiful cctin from Tcrina on the obverse of which 
is a ht^d of Nike and on the reverse a seated flgure of the same 
gidiless. 

And lastly in pointing out the coins on which places or local 
deities are designated, wv mmo again (No. 19) u> the Ijcautiful 
coin of Evainetos which bears on its obverse the lovely' l>ead of 
Arclhusa, her hair bnmd with sprays of barley, sacred to her mother 
Persephone. The dolphins that surroimd her denote the seas that 
gird the island round abf'ut and that rttach by uudtTgnniod. passages 
to the spring Aretlm,sa iT,«ielf, 
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Lononnant utou* of Evainettjs: Evainetos cst Ic plus grant! tie 
tons dans la branche qu'il a cultiv^e, U f?st C'rmme 1e Phidias de 
ki gravnrc de monnaies, Reganiex |H?ndunt quelquC' tonips utie 
piece gravfe par l«i. et bient/tl vrius oubliere:! les dimensions eKignees 
de loUjoi quc voos lenez d la main; voits croirez avoir sous Its yevix 
quetque fragment de Parthenon, The heads of Arethusa and the 
heads of Athtma and of Niki in Fijjs. 19*2 and 18 do indeed suggest 
great works of sculpture, and this is in general sti tnie of Greek yciins 
that students of that art are wont to go to et^iius to fill the gaps 
in the history of C^re*;k sculpture. Many Crreek statues would be 
known only ihrriugh late Roman replicas were it not for coins, which 
are brdh contemporary* and original w'l/rks of art. ^liole schcHjils of 
sculpture Wfjiild in fact he lost ivere it not for the information al^nit 
them tlerivetl from coins. Tlie Ajjollo on the early Caulunian coin 
U\'<J. 10) with hts bulbous nfj.se, large eye and exaggeratwi muscles, 
gives a good idea of a statue of the archuic period in .SOO n, c. Simi¬ 
larly the ineffable grace of the seated Mike on the reverse of the 
Terina coin siiggt'sis the Ix^auty of the Mik^ Ijalustrride in Athens, 
but nevertheless the “dimensions exiguCt's ” which Ixnormant says 
we forget the Arethusa coin are a determining factor in the deoo- 
mtioii i)f c<»ins. A writer cm Aesthetics, to pfiini the difference 
lietween sculpture and the minor arts, has Called nitcnlkm to the 
ilifference in mien and miMJtl of iretjplc looking at sculpture and those 
handling coins anrl gems. Visitors to a sculpture galleiy^ have an 
awestruck s<3lv4iui air but when they come to handle a sniidl oC'in 
"their attitude changes pi one of unmixed delight."’ If this piini 
be well taken, as 1 believe it to be, and the minor arts rellect the 
sunny side <if life, it wll be seen that lAtrormant’s comment that 
the coin seems tcp take on large imtportitms au<l that w'c seem to 
hold in our luiix! a bit of Ute Parthenon frieze, is not entirely a trilmte 
to the coin. The decoration should not take on a biggi,T iuspect but 
should be the lovely little thing it is itiul nothing more. It will lie 
!4Cen too how entirely appropriate Uf coins is an eagle, a emb, an ear 
of barley, a tripod, deconitive not only because they adapt them¬ 
selves reailily to die circular field, but liecause they aR> associatorl 
with the ljghlhcart.ed activities f'f men. wdth m.an as fisher rtr fiunlcr, 
nut with man as prophet or poet or any kind of tragic figure, I'Ue 
Niubiii of the Muswj Tcime w^ould be entirely out of place on a cfjifi. 


^ tlf, (F, iL 
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An<,l lastly tliese coins are beautifol becatise the information 
conveyed is not separated from the decoration. There is thorough 
"fnsion of the intencctiial and artistic content.*'* Sometinies, it is 
true, aJi inscription straggles along the margin of the coin, but in no 
such momicr as do the neat and altogeUier esfplicit inscriptions of 
modem coins. As wt have seen, the situation of the cities, the chief 
products, the Gods their citizens worshipped, arc generally mdicated 
without a ivord. The result is a simplicity, and a vividness unknown 
in modem art. 


* Rhyi 4J«rpctit*tf Bttjir 0 i^Pfvk Arft 



FORM OF BEQUEST 

T give and bequealh to the Trustees of the University of Penn* 

sylvania the sum ot. _ _ dolIaiSi in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum, (Here* if desired, specify in detaii the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness■ the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of $25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed ujion a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum, 


There shall be five classes of Contributors designated os follows: 
Bettcfactors, who sh allhavc contribu ted the equivalcntof $5 0,000 


Associate Benefactors,’* 
FiUrorts, *■ ’* 

PatronSi *' 
Feli(fws, “ 


25,000 

10.000 

5,000 

1,000 


There shall be four classes of Members dosignated as followst 
Life Members, who shall ermtrihute $500 

Contributing Members, " “ " 100 annually 

Sustaining Members, *' '* ** 25 

Annual Members, *' ** '* 10 " 

Contributors and Members are entitled to tlifi following privi* 
legesr admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; iniinta- 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Managers at the Museum; 
invitations and reservefl seats for lectures; *he Mpseum Joursai.; 
copies of all guides and liandboohs iHibltahpd jy the Museum and 
free use of the l.lbrary. 
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ANCIENT MAN IN THE CHARENTE 

By H, r. Kali. 

I T is In France, and iiotnl>ly In the south and southwest, that we 
have the fullest and most nearly contiiiiioitfi evidence of the 
very ancient ocaipation by man of the European lauds. All 
the phases of this occupatitm. so far as they have been establtshetl. 
are represented in the Departrnetlt of Chnrente. 

'nie Department includes the whole of the old Province of 
Angoumois and parts of Limonsin, P£rigord, Rtiintonge, and Poitou. 
Its chief town. Angoulfime. xlie Eeolisma or Engolisnia of Gallo- 
Koman timesi is built tm fi high promontory fomied at the junction 
of the Anguienne widt the river which has given its muije to the 
Department. From the ramparts one looks d,i>wn on parldike 
meadows threaded by the clear, quiet waters which Henry callerl 
affectionately "the fairest streamlet of his rcalna." These ram¬ 
parts enclose much history, old as we commonly reckon it, modem 
by comparison wdth all that has passed in the valley of the Charente 
since tliu ffrat hunters sbilfced the elephant and the hippoijotamus 
on its banks. The city gave to England a queen, that Isabel whom 
John backland witl> characteristic violence and disregarti for 
decency carried off from her betrothed, Hugues of Lusignan. Francis, 
Cotmt of Atigoulfime and Duke of Valois, afterwards Francis I of 
France, spent part of his childhtst^d with his sister, "the Marguerite 
of Margtieritcs," in the chS,ieau, one of the two surviving tewtrrs 
of which, ncfw incorporated in the H6tel dc \^lle—the round tower, 
called "of Valois"—is espt?cially associated with the early days t>( 
the ftiturc Queen of N'avatre. It was a Chareutais, RavaiUac. by 
whose hand fell her grandson, Henry IV. 

Fnm lire early Christian centuries onward, indeed, this country' 
was known for many other h xls of bhxKi ■ omnutted on one side 
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or other of the pale that marked off orthodoxy frcim heresy* Clovis, 
with his newly baptistetl su'ord* brcnight his Franks against Ute 
Ari&n Visigoths who had held .Aquitaine since its cession to them by 
Hotjorius* He passed by AngoiUfime lest he should l>e tlelayed too 
long by the strength of its position from the work he had to do 
furllter south and east, only to return and enter the city tluxiugh a 
breach caused by the accidental collapse of a part of its walls. He 
put the heretics tiitliin to the sword, as he had done in the rest of 
southern Aquitaine, while the bishops acclaimed the barbarian as 
putger of the Church from the lueresy of Arius, 

During the religious wars of the !6th century Catholics and 
Protestants possessed the city by turns, and their respective suc¬ 
cesses were marked by similar measures of repression, until the revo¬ 
cation «£ the Edict of Nantes sent the bulk of the dissenters to death 
or C5tile. 

Politically, so far as it is ^jossible to distingtiish religious and 
political quc?stions in those earlier times, the Cltareiite has under¬ 
gone no fewer changes and chances. Ttu? Chiuvntais were known 
to Latin writers as Santones, The peojjle of Aiigoum<)i5 are 
nowhere distinguished as a separate tnlic, and there is no reason 
to suppose that dto Ecolismians, set apart as a political unit by 
Hfmorius, vrere ever in fact anything imt a branch of the Sani<mes, 

The Roman occupation must have added a considerable strain 
of Italian blood t<:i the ancient {population. Tlie remains of Roman 
villas found in the basin of the Charente, about Saintes and up to 
the foot of the walls of Angoul^me, t»ear witness to the permanent 
and thorough character of the occtipatian. Yet the primitive 
dement in the population must always have dominated frttm the 
racial {loint of dew; while accepting the Ixmefits of civilization 
from the conquerors, there is little reason to doubt that this popu¬ 
lation preserved in the main its national character and indigenous 
type. Even at the present time, in the country alxmt AngouU'me, 
although bkiTider individuals an? frequently met with, the prcjxin- 
derating dement is markedly of the swarthy Mediterranean t>q>c. 

The VissgoUi domination lastcii a much sliortcr time llum that 
of the Romans, i'nim their capital at Toulouse they niled the 
country by virtue of its cession to them by Honorius. Admixture 
with the native population must have been limited by acute reiigiou.s 
differences, ftw the Visigoths, as vre have seen, were Arians. Clovis 
was able to prrtfit by these differences. The orthodox clergy pre- 
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paretl the people for the mvaaon of the I'ranhs, representing the 
latter as litwrators. The Charentais preferred their yoke, for the 
Visigoths had not respected the religion of the country, hut luid 
expelled orthodox bishops and made over their sees to Arkm prelates. 

Yet die Charentais had little sympathy for Uie itorchem bar- 
liarians, who did not, in any case, penetrate far into the south as 
settlers; their settlements chiefly centred about the Loire and the 
Meuse. Even as late as the I6th centuiy' soulhem ■writers spoke of 
the Charente, and especially of Angoiunois (to which these remarks 
particularly refer), as *' tlie lands on this side" (les pals de par desa). 
by way of expressing this local particularism. There were fretiuent 
revfdts against the Frankish rule; and though the countrj' yielded 
to the sword of Charlemagne, scarcely had p<iwer licgira to languish 
in the hands of his grandsons, when the people resumed their indc- 
Ijendcncc- and willingly accepted Uie feudid regime which ensured 
self determination to local patriotisms without numlwr. 'rhus the 
Fninkisli hlotnl miiiglctl hltle wiili llial of the Engolismtans. 

This racial or national particularism Iwing taken inix> account, 
die same Uiing must lie true, a fortiori, cjf the Saracens or Moors, 
though these popular mwnes for alien infkkils survived curiou^y 
enough in one locality until the middle of the Inst century', perhaps 
still survive, in the family names Maurin and barraain. As for the 
Nonnans, it is probsiblc that their expulsion by the Counts of 
Angt-tulime was complete. 

The Coiuits were created for tlie *iefence of this tcavn and its 
dependencies, which had been ravaged successively by Romans, 
Vnnthds, \’isigotlis, Frardra, fiaracens. Basques, and Nonnuiis. The 
first line of Counts, made henxlitary by Charles the Bald, is known 
as the House of Taillefcr. after the nickname of the thiivl in descent 
from the first hereditary Count. This nickname was bestowed on 
William I, who is raid u* have met in combat a Norman captain 
and to have cleft him, mail and all, open from tlie crown of his hc^^ai 
down to Mfi chest. The Taillefcra ruled, often in practical inde¬ 
pendence of the kings, from the middle of the 9lh century to the end 
of Oie 1 2th. when AngoulCmc was lalccn 1 1 193) by Creur de Lion, 
ivho claimed it through his mothtr. During the next two ocnluries, 
Uic English claim was several times revived before the town was 
definitely cerlal in 1360. by the Treaty of BrSttgny. The Eiiglisdt 
w'cre however expelled in 1373. In the meantime, the Taillefers 
had Ix-cii succeeded by tlw House of U-signan or Lusignxin, in the 
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pcrsttn Ilf Ibal Huifues of whom we have itptiken, and who recovere*! 
his bride* Isaliel 'latllefer, after the death of John. Lackland. With 
her he received the Omnty. In 1303, with the extinction of the 
Hon:3e of Lnsignan, the County reverted to the Crown t>f France, 
and its history as an independent or somtindependent unit ceases. 

The written word apart, there is no lack of monuments this 
long histor\'^: remains of Roman roads, villas, temples, fortifications, 
of chapels, lunvn fivjm the rock, whose beginnings iUntbtless go back 
to the early Christian centuries, of mcdian-al fortresses, of castles of 
evert’ sul^setiuent century down to the eighteenth, and of churches 
which are, in part at least, rtf ettna] age. 

All these may serve to illustrate the written annals of the past. 
Fftr the hisior>' of t he earlier ages we micit iiurselves supply the text 
from die illustrations, left fortuitcaisty in the ground by the people 
whom the Romans conquered and by their forerunners, but left 
abundantly in this ancient laiwL Mcgalithic monuments or shrines, 
fortilkvl camps, objects of iron and bronxe and stone, take us back 
to the ages of which written hisiorj’ has lurthing to »y, but 
which we luive named from the materials of which prehistoric men 
fasliiftnwl the things cjf which lhe>’ had tlaily present need, taking 
ftft ill ought for the curi<jsity of the future. 

Of the two i»cTiods or plmseS inUi whidi the iron age, or first 
prehistoric epoch of western Eunipe, is coinnionly divided, the 
remains in the Ctarente, so far as they have been discovered, are 
the least important in quantity, 

More numerous relics of the preceding, or bronze, age have licen 
fecund. In the museum of the ArthattU^gi'^nl Ai^d Historical Sfxiiety 
ai Angoult-me a few’ objects representative of this period are to be 
seen. They are considered to have I wen the handiwork of a settled, 
agricultural population which still <.H;cupicd the country- towards the 
UHh century B,C., hatl much skill in the manufacture of imitcry 
without the wheel, and, to judge from the developmenl shown in 
their work in nieud. must have inhabited the region for a long period 
of time. 

The neolithic, or new stout* age, whtm men had invented a new 
process for finishing their stone IcjcjIk aiul wca^xins by grinding or 
polishing tlicm and had ieomt make pottery but not to use 
metal, is w’ell represented in die C'harente, To this age bcli>ng the 
dolmens, and some of the tumuli and fortifietl camps of the region 
as well as numerous flint w'orkshopsnf Uie plateaux. The burials 
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sotnetknes contain rich funerary'' <i{fcring9, evidencinjf a wdl dcvelopctl 
cuJt involving a bvliei in the survival of the soul. With the neo¬ 
lithic populations other impfirtant marks oE pn»grcss, besides a new 
method of dealing with stone, make their appeanmee. Pottery was 
nutde, although as wc have seen the lanter’s wheel Imd not yet been 
invented, animals hati Ijeeat dtunesuaited and the culUvatitm f plants 
liad been begun. In the later dohnens metal begins to make its 
appearance in the form of omanienLs—^beads of copjier anti sometimes 
Iff broriie. So far as actual pnxff to the contrary has appeared, 
hunting had been the only source of the food supply in etuHer ages 
and no dt)ul>t continued to be an important industry in neolithic 
times. The fatuia in the Omrente was much like that of the present 
(lay, a much greater abundance of wild animals. 

Nedithic times perhaps go back some 10,000 years. During a 
vastly longer period than this, known as the paleolithic, or old stone 
age. man had been undergoing a long and slow de velopment e^'iilenced 
by the improvement in his tools, and the evolution of an artistic 
sense culminating in the remarkable art of the upper paliEolilhic, 
which for lieauty of outline in ilrawing and carving was not 
surpasseil in later prehistory. 

The gap w'hicb was formerly believed to separate the new from 
the old stone age has been filled by discoveries of indttstrics which 
show a transition from the cme to the other. Oi these, that known 
as the Azilian. from the station of Mas d’Azil in the Pyrenees, is the 
iiest defined, It is represented in the Cluirente by at any rate one 
station. The stone industrj' is characterized by the presence of 
many microUths or minute implements probably cmpkiyed in the 
working of the bone weapons and imjilemeiits which heofimc increas¬ 
ingly abundant in the upper paltcolithic. 

Still reckoning Ijackwards, the next period of the upptT or later 
palasolithio—the succession of |>eriods is determined by the super¬ 
position of the archseok^ical layers in which the relics of ancient 
man arc found—is that known as the Magdalenian. from the type 
station of La Madeleine iu the vuUey of the Dorflogne. All these 
peri'-»ds are named frcni the places in whidi the characteristic indus¬ 
tries wore first recognized. 

In the Charcnic the Magdalenuin is represented Ijy several sta¬ 
tions. among them the grotto of Ia’* Placard in which a human skull, 
typical of the principal race of the upper palsolithtc, was found. 
This race is usually know*n as that of Cro-Magnon, from the pLicc 
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wKtTc its skeletal rnnainst were first reo«njnizt'(l. It differed bvit little, 
apparently* from existing mces, much less so than the race which 
was resjwnsijble for the tiiditsLnes uf the older palaeolithic. 

In the Magdalenian perioci the stone industry had become 
decadeail, Tlie place <if stone tofils and weapems was taken to a con- 
sidemblc extent by objects fashioned from bone, ivrjn,*, and the 
antlers of reindeer. From these materials were made barl>ed har- 
l»oons, awls, needles, iK>tishjng tools, etc, 

.\u abunilance of mineral cdunring matter is found in the 
deposits of this ix*ri(.Ki, ixxides iron and mangiinese. such as were 
used in tlie caverns of the Dtjrdogne, tlie IVreiiecs and northern 
55l)ain for the famous wall paintings whidi the work of the Abbfi 
Breuil in particular has made so well known. This was the great 
p<:rifxi of palaxilithic art, when most remarkal)tc carvinj^ in bone 
and ivory also were accomplishctl. The favourite suhjccis were 
realistic representations of animals, A typical implement of the 
ix*rir*d, found also in the two previous phases of palacoliUiic industry, 
when the beginnings of graphic art make their nTJpearancc, is the 
grariug tc>ol of flinti Small flint implements stmihir to the Asdlian 
micniHths ocetur. 

llic IK-Tiixl in which the ifkl sume industry reached its highest 
degree of perfection was tliat which Unmediatety pretediKi the Mag- 
dalenian—the Solutxcan. Splenditl large flint blades or lancc heads 
in the ff>rm (A a laurel leaf, chipped across the whole of lioih {atJes 
—the characteristic fkdulroan retouch ”—as to retich an extraor¬ 
dinary thinntiss in propfjTtion to their large sire, are the masler- 
picce of the pedod. Tlte bone itidusiry, of points, polishers, etc*, 
shows oonsiderablc impn>vement, notably in the stendcraess of tlie 
points, over that of the preceiling stage. The grotto of MouUwers 
and the rack shelter of Comlx'-a-Ralliind, together with Ure grotto 
of Le Placard, already mentionetl in connecti^m with the Magdadenian. 
rqjresent the Solutrean in the Charente. It ispi.«sible to regard the 
Stduircim as a later development, merely, of the next earlier peri'xi. 

Next ill descending onier is the Aurignaclan, with which phase 
comiTienccs the upiH*r or later palaeolithic. It is represented in the 
Gutrenie by severail stations, mutably thfj«e at Pont-Neuf, not far 
frxm) .Angoiil^mc, in the commune of Coiironnc, and at La tjuiiia, 
near Villebois-Uvalette. The latter place however is mucirmorJ 
famous, as we slmll sec, for its remains of the next earlier perioci. 
knowm as the Mousterian. Graving tools of fUnt, which serv’ed to 
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make tlie first line engrivvings on bone or ivon' niitl on stone, api>car 
in i!ie Aurignaciim for the first time. The tuine industry is repre- 
sentetl by points large and snuill \viUi deft bases, which prolmbly 
serv'cd for hafting them to wtJodeit shiifts as arrows .and lances; 
Flat polishing implements made from the ribs of animals, and 
Ixme ivory pendants, tc^thcr with long demier pins, are 
numerous. 

The geolfjgic age of these palsw-jlithic phases of Iturnan mdustry 
is still the subject of diseussion. Numerous attempts have been 
made to assign eaclt to a definite, pericx.1 of the advance or retreat 
of the ice during the glacial and interghtcial qjochs which occupied 
the pleistocene or quaiemury geological era, immediately preceding 
that in which w^e live. Certaiidy the phases just emimerated onin- 
cidwl Tidih the later quaternary, and developed in the midst of a 
"ctihrfauna,” i, e., one consisting of animals whose nearest etdsiing 
rclaiives, or more lately extinct representatives, are known in arctic 
or subarctic surroundings. This is shown by the bonts of the animals 
W'hich are found mingled, with the flint implenientii and weapivns of 
the men w'ho hunted them—reindtH?r, mammoth, wooll)- rhinoceros, 
saiga antcdoiMi, musk ox; chamois, ti»geUicr wntli (Others capable of 
adaptation to stich a climate-certain tpther species of ox and deer 
besides the musk ox .Tind the reindeer. 

Tlic next period in tlesccnding order, the Alousterian. must have 
been of long duration during the middle quatemary. The earliest 
hithertt) clearly recognized preceding culture:), the Chdlean ami the 
Acheiilian, wt-rc re^-pectively c<intt’mporary with a warm and a 
(jjartly) cxdd fauna. It is ihfnighi by some that tlie earlier, the 
QtcUcan. may date from the early qua ternary. 

It is of the period known a.s the Mousteriim, from the U-pe 
station of Le Moiistier in the Dorvlognc, that the Cliurente contains 
the finest and most thoroughly sliidicd remains. Ationt twelve 
miles sTHiihefisi of Atignul^inc is the village of \'illebois-I.avaiette, 
clustering about iin old castle which crowms a cfHnmanding height 
with a fine view over rr.dling country. Villetjuis is one of the mt>st 
ancient baronies of Angoumois. The lairds of Villebois were lieges of 
the Counts of Angoulihne. The castle indudes the remaiiw of a 
romanesque chapel. The tall ramparts, partially restoTcd and 
generally in a fair state of preservation, may date from the I2lh cen¬ 
tury. The keep was demolished in the 17th century when the mo<,Vem 
chdlcau. now in disrepair though partially restored, was built. 
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Alj<nit three miles from Villehtjis, near the old toill of La Quina, 
the escarpment of a low plateau b skirted by a road constructed al>out 
forty years ago. In the course trf this construction a number of 
flints and bones were lumed up, and furtlier excavations were under¬ 
taken along the base of the steep slope at the level of the roadway* 
In 1905 sj'Htematic excavation of the site was begun by Dr. Henri 
Martin ant! has been pursued by this distinguished archax)lggisi 
unremittingly ever since. Through the courtesy and with the 
advantage of the teaching of Dn Martin, who owns tltc site, the 
American School in France for Prcltistoric Studies worked at La Quina 
during the summer of 1921 under Dr. McCurdy of Yale, during tliat 
of 1922 under Th", Peabfxly of Harvard, and it is expected to return 
for a shorter visit in September of this year, under Dr. Hrdlicka 
of Washington. During the present season the writer has gratefully 
enjojled a similar priWlege, 

Dr. Martin's long labours, uf first class imixirtance for the study 
of the period which he has made peculiarly his own, have their fit ling 
Tiionumeni not only in hb published works but in the museum and 
laboratory of his country house at I*e Peyrat which contain a splendid 
collection of Mousicrian flints and of the abundant remains of animals 
which fjccur in tjic* depf^sits at La Quina near by. Portions of the 
skeletons of tw^enty hiunan l>eings, including two crania, of Mous- 
terian age found by Dr. Martin at La Quina are in Paris, together 
with numerons specimens of flint implements and of utilized bones 
of aniinals. Of the latter two categories large collections remain at 
Le Peyrat. 'i'hrough the generosity of the a^lministration of the 
Mtiseiun of St. Germain and of Dr. Martin a selection from these 
has been presented to the University Museum. 

It is from the study of the bones of the dc'posits that Dr. Martin 
has olxaineti the most interesting results of his excavatiorts in the 
way of filling in the outlines of the story* of the Moustcrians of La 
Quina taken faxim the local features of their habitat and the study of 
their stone impicmenls. W'hai follows here is an afcstract of his 
conclxtstfjns, 

'rhe man of La Quina, whose skeletal remains show him to be a 
ttpical representative of the race commonly known as that of 
Neanderthal, fnjm the place where a skull cap and othiT skeletal 
fragments were fount! near Dtisseldorf about seventy years ago, 
b<‘longs to the genus Homo, but differs st) iiiueh in his anivtomical 
characters from Homo sapiens, the modem race, that he must be 
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in h sub-genus. He was noi an ape, V>vit lie wiis no more than 
just a man. Short ami tlucltsel. si.unewhat bent, with curved thigh¬ 
bones, he Itad a very long head, very large eyes under enormous super¬ 
ciliary arches, a prognathtnis face almost without cheekbones, and 
a massive lower jaw. lire absence of forehead intjhcates a brain 
p«xjrly dewli*iicd in the region which corresiKinds to Hie centres of 
intelligence. 

The cf)M climtite of the t’jxjcli nuule shelters necessary and the 
man of La Quina siiught refuge in holes in the cliffs of the escarpment. 
He nuiy have increaswl the comhirt and safety of liisliiilgingby means 
of screens formed of branches, or he may even have built huts; 
naturally, in the course of thousaniLs of centuries all traces of his 
use of vroofl have disappeared, t'lften he made use of tiny grottoes, 
mere niches, in which he crouched, and where he has left numerous 
traces of his occupation. 

Before him dowed a wide river which washed the foot of the 
cliff, the escarpment of the plateau over which roamed Oie animals 
he hunted. In tlie course of ages this great sheet of winter has 
dwindleti into the rivulet now known as the V’tndtmn. 

From Lhc chalk he got the Hint nuclei wliich he split up into 
tlakcs with the aid of heavy hammer stones i,if quarU, These Hakes 
were converteii into blades and points and other cutting or scraping 
implements by a mrjrc delicate technique iif percussion wbidi cleverly 
shaped the outlines of the tool or weapon. The fnigile edges, shsirp 
as a raior at first, were easily dullctl. Splinters of bont were then 
use\l tf> remove by pressure small flakes s(» as restore the cutting 
edge. These bits of Ijone are extremely numonms in the sUititm. but 
their use was not recognized until it was delermiticd by Dr. Martin 
in IW)5. 

Axt?s or tfpjiiahnwks seem to have been fitlxid with Hint heads 
triTnmt*d on both faces, and long flint pt>inti5, will) leases apparently 
llakcil thin for hafting, must have l>een among the weapons of the 
chase. St<*nes which wen? certainly intentionally rcaintlerl, sometimes 
into jjerfecl spheres, were ev'idenlly used as projectiles, thmwn 
perhaps by mesms of slings. 

\\1ratever wooden implement.s they used have of course di-sap- 
peared. But l>hxdcs consisting of the phxilangcs i>f the horse and of 
the low’er cxtrcmiiy of the humerus of the ox. which show well defined 
pXitches of intercrossing cuts in the bone, are evidence of the employ¬ 
ment of pointed weapons of wthkI, Placed on the ground, these 
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bliX’ks yirobalily received these iniprcsatirins from the cutting edge of 
the Rim blade Tvhich trimmed to a ywint tlie end of the stick resting 
on the bU>ck. 

Their weapons must haw l^een used cliieRy in the cha«i#> of the 
animals which supplied the Mousterians with food and for defence 
against the savage beasts whicit attacked mail in his belters or in 
the ojjen. A great cat and the cave bear were no doubt ilieir most 
ft ■miklahle tiucniies. ITiere is no evidence that the men of this period 
turned rheir weapons against each other. In the Museum of Natural 
History* at Toulouse there is to be seen a human vertebra pierced by 
a dint arrow or lance head which still remains in the wound. But 
this striking relic of ancient human feuds is irom the neighbfjurhocd 
ot a grotto in Ariege. that of Montfort, an Aaitian station, and 
therefore of much latter date, at the close <)f the palaetilithic. 

On the other hand Dr. Martin has hmnd at La Ouina equally 
direct evidence, if such were needed apart from the innumerable 
traces of human manipulation <if the liones of animals in the station, 
of the use by the Mousteriansof flint weapons in the chase in Oie form 
of a fiint |>oint embedded in one of the bones of the foot of an ox. 
Two species of these beasts, one probably a bison, the other an ox 
of enormous size, together with the reindeer and the horse wvre the 
principal objects of the chase, for the l>ony renmins of these 
are extremely abundant in the sUiion, The mnmmoth, being a 
more difficult quarry, has left fewer traces there. 

Captures were evidently made near the fiettlements, since all 
parts of the skeletons of these animals are found in the dt-bris. This 
would not be the case if die animals were killed at a distance; htr 
then the carcases would have had to be cut up on the spot and carrietl 
piecemeal to the sheltem, the parts useless bjr ftxxl or other puryioscs 
Ix'ing left bclund. It wr^uld have W‘n imin>ssible f<jr these extremely 
primitive hunters to convey the carcase of a mammoth or of an ox 
nearly tlie slae of an elephani for any distance. Pmljably the chase 
w'as of the nature of a driv^e and was contrived so as to end in some 
son of cul de sac, natural (ir artilidal, at the settlement. 

Dr. Marlin s admirably methodic and painstaking examination 
of the bony dejecta of the station reveals with astonishing clearness 
the manner in which llicse ancient hunters dealt with their quarry. 
It is shown from ihe nature and position of the tnits niade by the 
stone implt;ments on the Iwnes near the principal articulntiDiis of the 
head and limbs how they dismembered the animals, probaldy to 
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share the aieat among the meml^ers of the hmiting party: from marks 
on the inner face of the ribs anti vertebne how the carcases \rEre 
eviscerated; from cuts niadc at the base of honis or antler Si along the 
slemujn» and at the extmmities of the limbs, how the skin was 
carefully removed, presumably to l>e converted into shch nide clothing 
as thej’ could contrive to protect them from the cold. 

If the men of f^a Qutna commonly ate their meal raw, it seems 
certain from the not very numerous remains of calcined bones tliat 
they were not ignorant of the art of cooking. ITie accu^tion of 
cannibalism which lias l>een brought against th'^ forerunners of 
modem man is not borne out by,evidence of manipulation, like that 
to wiuch the bones of animals was subjected, on any of the skeletal 
remains of twenty individuals of Mousterian age found at La Quina. 



A BALUBA CHIEFTAIN'S STAFF 

Hy H. L-. Hall 

I N the last numlwr of the Joitrjcal there appeared 

among severaJ oiJier objects from the Southern Congo two fine 
e^^kmples of wctod sculpture from the Urua region. The staff 
pictured here in FlgSi 39 and 40 was obtained from Mr* * Hmll 
Tortlay, the Belgian explorer, in 1913, and described by him as a 
Biiluba chieftain's staff. Frtsm its resemblances of detail to these 
figures it appears to he an ejuampte of eastern Baluba craftsmanship. 
Baluba tribes are spread across the whole southern Congo region as 
tar west as tlie Kwango River; and it is thought that the Urua 
region, where the Barua are in contact uilh the eastem Baluba, 
whom they regard as kinsfolk, was the first Congo home of this 
vigoirnis Bantu stock. 

It is in the coiffure and tlie cicattixation marks of the small 
female figure which form.s the upper part of the head of the staff 
that the features which these three objects have in common are most 
evident. 

First as to the coiffure. As m the larger figures, this consists of 
two main portiotLs, a band runaing across the middle of the head from 
ear to car, and a chignon covering the back of the head. The former 
is evidently something of the nature of the semicircle of finely plaited 
hair referred to by Stiinley' in describing the hairdressing of the 
Waguha. k forms the fronial Ijorder of the whole structure, and 
ixcupies the same position in all tliree figures, though the manner 
of presenting the plaiting of the hair—^if the representation of hair 
is intended—is in no two cases ejuite the same. In the figure before 
us Hug. 40b), the band is composeil of a series of closely set short 
ridges diminishing in length tow’srds the err^wn of the head, while 
in the other two examples tlic texture of the band is indicated by 
lightly incised lines crossing each other at right angles and by a her¬ 
ringbone device respectively,* In the latter instance a low ridge 
runs along tiie whole length of the band on each etlge, indicating 
possibly that the U-md is lonned not of Itair but of some extraneous 
maicrittb Judging from the prominence of the band in Fig. 40b 
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and the importance given to the mdivfdiin! ridges, it is p/jssible 
that something of the kind is intended here also. Cameron^ in his 
description of the Wagitlia cojjlurc quoted in part in the nimiber of 
the hlL-HfEi. M JoifR?fAL aircadv referred to, notes that *'the edges are 
ornamented is*ith cowries, beads. £md other things," 

The chignon differs in no important respect from that of the 
figurtss already published. The concavity of the posterior surface 
of the pad which forms the foundation for the distinctive cross of 
hair is less marked and the pointed lobes into which the circum¬ 
ference of the pad is divklcil in the case of the Cma figurines, giving 
it scmeihing of the appearance of the calyx of a flower, are here 
absent. 1*1113 IS probably due to the difficulties of the woodcarver 
in dealing tvjth surfaces of much araaDcr dimensions, though it 
may lie a matter of slight flifferences in the fashion. There is no 
undercutting of rhe crucjiomi ■irnamcnt here, wlule in one of the 
Unia figures this undercutting is stnmgly marked and in tile other 
is carried sci far that the extremities only of the cross rest upon the 
drcuniference of the pad, wliidi is tiuite cupKke in form. The 
ingenious manner in which the negro, especially in the CfJivgo and the 
west in general, takes advantage of and enhances by the applica¬ 
tion of clay and grease, the sculptural possibilities of his woollike 
hair is nowhere belter e.xemplifie<l than in these remarkable Banja- 
Baluba headdresses. 

'ITie raised design on the body -jf the staff figure is intended 
to represent the cicatriiiation ttr decoration of the skin with 
raised scars which is so common in .-Urica. It Is much simpler 
in this case than in that <if the L%ia stool, but the same chief 
elements are present. On the back, at alwut the waist line are 
ta’D deeply notched projtHitions. Tliese are usually found upon 
similar carved figures from this region. Tow'ards the front of the 
Ixxly a che\Ton with a notdied surface like that of the htiad band 
is placed at each side of the prominent navel with the opening for¬ 
ward so that the two form a frame for this natural feature which is 
the centre of the whole diecorati\'e scheme. Three closely set 
rhombs each ccmprjscd of three ridges cut nearly at right angles to 
tht>se nf its neighbour follow the outline of each of the chevrons, 
thus f(*rming themselves a similar figiu-e with the angular point in 
a lino with the middle of the knob at each side of the back. The end 
of the bfeas tl.>ijne is marked by another large raised scar, wliilp the 

* JfHTniJLl nJ Ltt< Al|Xil(i7p>1c}]^co,l WlLtlate, VI* |I, 169, 
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gap between ihe upper ends of Lhe two main chexTOrtS is dosed by 
an arc in the sjime iechnii|ue as the latter and the hcttrl band. The 
similar gap below is closed by a doulile horizontal ridge on the lower 
alxJomen, thus cornpletiitg tlie imme which encloses the cemraJ 
conical pniminence of the middle of the body. 

An exaniiuattnn of the Uma stool a w)nictvhat different 

arrangement of the same elements, except for the bounding arc 
almve, though the functit>n as a frame of tlve—in this case« four— 
lateral chevrons is obscured by the intnxUiction of other elements, 
llie less prominent umbilicu-s is placed lower and its importance is 
further diminishc<l by the addition of a vertical row of buttons 
immediately above it bisecting the area enclosed by the chevrons 
anti taking its place as the centre of interest enclosjed by the frame, 
'fhough it serves itself to close the frame below, the two horizontal 
ridges tower down are relainecl. Tlteir function is still furtlwr 
obscured by the addition of two other horizontal pairs, one on each 
side, above. The spaces unr^ccupied by tlie main lines of tlic design, 
in fact the greater part of the trunk to the region of the two pro¬ 
jections on the back, wliich exactly corres^jond to those of the staff 
figure, are filletl in with a l>asket weave device of precisely the same 
nature, though not disposed wiili the same iiniform regularity, as 
that which covers the flat spaces of tlie shaft anti liead of the siaff 
(Figs. 39 and 40.a), 

This decoration may tie regardetl, as to the impression it makes 
upon the eye. either as compose^] of rhombs or crt>sses of four or five 
dements respectively, each clement constituted by a group of abort 
ridges at right angles to those uf the adjacent group, and citch of 
these groups itself forming a small rhomb or diamond. Tlireo of 
these small dements—three fifths of tlie cross or three fourths of the 
large rhomb—^have iiicked out of the basketw^ork dectiration 

of the lower portion of the staff head and applied to the chevrons 
of die scar rlecfimtiou of the small figure suTTnonnting it; i. e., tlie 
same basketwork motive has been employed as deconitivc* filling in 
the case of both the stall' and the stool. A section of one of the 
Jarge rlK»mbs (the right half of a square inscrilied in it) has been 
used to fill the space between the kgs of the figure on the staff 
head. 

Tlie herringbone ornament which is used for the part of the 
staff adjacent to tlie sealt-d figure is another [joint of resemblance in 
these tvi’o objects. U has been note*! already as found on the head- 
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band of the woman of the stool; ii forma also a decorative hand 
about the Tiase of the peilestal and along the rim of the seat. 

Common! V in Africa the staff is the symbol of authority 
of liie chief, Ute sceptre of ilie negni potentate, whether diief of a 
tribe or headman of a village. But. apart from the evidence already 
ailonled by the ci^unpariscin of this staff with the stool and the bow! 
bearer, its eastern origin is also testifit^d to by its eridctitly verj' dose 
kinship to a staff pictured in Sir Harry Johnstons study of tlte 
Belgian Congo.^ ITie latter was the officiril staff r>f the chief of 
Bulu f? Boli) on the Luataba-Congo, and was obtained by Captain 
S. L. Hindc who accompaniet! Baron Dhanis on the Belgian espedition 
which closed the Amb w'ar in the east of the Congo State. The 
staff is then from Barua territfin'. 

It consists of a slender rounded shaft passing across a flat, 
lower portion and terminating above in a flat triangular head, uaden- 
ing upwards, Both the flattened portioiis are decorated with pre¬ 
cisely the same baaketwork design as the Balttba staff, Tlie lower 
flat part of the latter, slmptd like two conjoined toaenges, is com¬ 
pressed in Captain I-Iinde’s staff into a single flat area with a pear- 
shaped outline, whicl^ b piercetl in its wider upper portion in exactly 
the same inarner as I’ig. .50* The principal difference between the 
Bull example and that showTi here is Unit there Is no figure sur¬ 
mounting the triangular heiul of the former; instead, a human 
head, the details of which are unfortunately almost indistinguishable 
in the engravhng. is carved in the round at the junction of the tri¬ 
angular upper section Of the staff with its shaft. 

This staff apparently liTminates below in a spike let into the 
bottom of the slioft, where the wootl, pierced vertically for the 
reception of the si>ike, is reenforced by a strip of iron wound sjiiraJly 
about its extremiiy. The not very clear evidence for such an arrange¬ 
ment in the picture tif the staff is supjx»rled by an examination of 
the Baluba example IFig. 59), Here the spike has disappeared, 
leaving empty a ctine-shaped hollow in the lowTcr end which was 
obviously made for the recqvtbn of one, since this extremity of the 
shaft is reenforced with an iron spiral, though this has not .serv^ed 
to ctmnteract the widening uf the hole causer! by the shfinking of 
the wood. As a consequence the spike has drtippcd out and been lost. 

This reenforcing device is common enough in Africa in the case 
of spear shafts fitted with tanged heads or butt spikes and its em- 
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plo\-mcTit hns been extended for purely ornamental purposes to the 
,wlkl portion, of shafts including those wfiose metal parts are socketed. 
The conjunction of the metal spiral wth the hollowwl end of the 
shaft of the staff lea\^ no room for doubt as to the pmclical 
purpf)St of the combination in this instance. 

The staff recaUs in various respects an object figured only in 
part but described at some length by W. Hein in the article pre- 
vii^usly referred to,* The resemblances include a seated female 
figure with the distinctive headdress, the decoration of the upper 
part of the staff, which in this case is not a plane surfaceti triangle 
but an inverted cone, und the slender shaft terminating in a spike. 
This object was employed, according to the collector, who recami 
his information from the Aralts at 'lahora £rf>iu whom he acquired 
the si?ecimens figured and describe*! by Hein, as a daua *>r feti-sh 
implanted by means of its spike in the grouml outside of a hut. 
The authority for the statement is of no great weiglit, as the author 
ailmits. Camertm figures a similar oltject and calls it a tmlking^ 
stick.* Perhaps IxJtli were partly right. The chief's stuff, or walking- 
stick, as a symbol of authority in other parts of the southern Congo 
lent some of the chief's authority and sacrosanctitude to the chief’s 
envoy to whom it was temporarily entrusted utirl niay perhaps be 
tlms in sfjme degree fetish. Sei up outside his dwelling—these 
staves were evidently contrived tti stand alone—it might serve as 
a ssmbol of the chiefs power as formidable as a fetish to his subjects 
and often as effcctivel)' sinister in fact as a fetish was believed to lie. 
In countries under Balulia. influence the great chiefs hail a sacred 
or semisacred character, 

I'he posture of the figure which sitrmoijnts the Baluba staff, 
seated and with feet hanging dear of tlie ground, has some analogy 
with that of the female figure published by Hein. The latter is 
seated on a man'.s shooltlers with her feet hanging doum over the 
front of his body. Persons of chiefly rank were thus carried wrben 
they went alaoad, at any rate on ceromonious nccasicms^ in Urua 
and other parts of the souUiom Ctmgi>, l*he position of the arms of 
the woman figured here is that of the female figure ft^rming tlw 
chief ornament of a class of objects from this eastern region 
described by Cameron .and Thom.'son* .as bow stands. One of Utese 
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objects is bgurud by Sir HAtry Johnston in the book previously 
quoted/ ond Is there stated to be the staff of office of a Baluba chief 
m tlie northeni Katanga country, and to be the property of Mr* 
Torday. Tliis is a part of the r^cm we have been considering, 
and the coUector's name is another clue to the location, of the Baluba 
girnip from whom the staff pictured here was obtained by Mr. Tor- 
day, The three pronged “staff of ofiice*' has the familiar ba^cct- 
weave decoration, and the general character, as well as the disposi¬ 
tion of the cicatrized ornament on the body of the woman, so far as 
it can be made out, is quite similar to that shown in Figs. 39 and 40. 
The headdress is not sliown, but there is no reason to suppose that it 
difftrs from that which is peculiar to a whole group of objects exem¬ 
plifying a wdl defined and unmistakable style* 

' v«t. II* p* 
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DARIUS AND THE PSEL:D0 SiVtERDlS 

A Gutsek J ,\t>E K ELI El'. CBS, 1454J 
Bv Leon Legrain 

■P 

W HILE Camhyses it-tl thf PcrsiRa Army in Egj-pt, he was 
frightened by an obsciire oracle at Buto, and sent back one 
of his oSicers to murder secretly his own brother Smertiis, 
whom he fearcti as a competitor. But who can avoid his destiny 
and escaiK- the will of the gc*ds? Another Smerdis was found, the 
mage Gaumata. who was placed at tlie head of the gi^vomment in 
Susc while tlie king was at wan The secret murder served his pur- 
pose. None outside of Cainbyses and his devoted officer suspected 
it. On the J Ith of Mardt, S22 G. c., in the fortress of Pishij^uwidd, 
in the moimtains of Arakudrish. the mage boldly proclaimed liim- 
self the true Smerdis. son of Cyrus, thinking in his own mind: " Tliey 
shall not know that I am not Smeirlis”—/<i sha la Barzin 

amiktt. He sent messengers to con’v'ey the gixxl tidings all over the 
empire. Persia. Media, and the oUier provinces left Cambyses and 
followed Wm. He had cleverly exempted them of all taxes and 
military' duty for three years. 

The news reached Cambyses while with his army at Ecbataue 
in Syria- He was not long finding out the artifice of the mage imd 
decided to hurry on his way to Suse to unmask him. But in mounting 
his horse he woundefl himself in die thigh with his scimitnr and 
died within twenty days from an infection that followed. Before 
dying he entrcaied the noble Persians, in tile name of the gods, 
protectors of the royalty, and specially the Achaemcnidos here present, 
not to suiter the empire to fall into the hands of the Medcs. 

After the death of Cambyaes, Smerdis the mage reigiied peace¬ 
fully during the seven months remaining tt' finish tlie eighth year 
of the reign of his predecessor. Nobody among the Persians and 
the Modes dared seize the my a I pnw'er fnim his Iiands. But hnally 
the wit of a woman nnd the stem fletcrmination of seven noble 
Persians proved too much for him. The woman, intedymy, daughter 
of lIu* noble Otanes and wife of the late Cambyses, now a wife of the 
mage, ascertained during the night tliat the pseudo Smerdis had his 
ears cut. a sure sign that he was not the son of Cyrus, but the mage 
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to wiiom tills pimishment had iMien mflicted in the past for some 
crime, Darius at the head of the conjurators did the rest. 

**0n the lOth BSgtijMish—Sept. 29th 522 b. c.— I killed Gau- 
tnata the mage and his chief followers. There is a castle named 
Sikajauwatish in the country of NisSja in Metlia, There I killed 
him and seized the r«)ya1 power by the will of Ahununazda." 

The killing of Gaumata wa.s followed by a wholesale niunlering 
of the mages. The day was called Magephonia after the murder, 
and was celebrated every year with great solemnity by the Persians* 
■'I restored**—so speaks Darius—^“the royalty that bad been taken 
from our race and brought back evGrythu^ as it uras before, I 
built anew the temples which the mage Gaumata had destroyed." 
The- month of October 522—^the month of '^Markazana, in the Elamite 
language—marked the beginning of the new order. 



I>incl9 ndsit hu MiltmrT? 

JtiJc In Uic 

Prii. 4J. 

Tile details of this wonderful history have been preserved by 
the Greek Herodotws, and engraved in three languages and in cunei¬ 
form writings on the famous rock of Bisutftn or Behistun. 

In the Maxu'ell Sormnerv'ille Collectic^ns; in the University 
Museum, there is a curious monument which has probably a dose 
connection with the liisiory of the triumph of Darius over Gaumata. 
[t is a low relief on a lieantiful piece of green jade stone, of almond 
form, measuring x 40 mm., and o mm. thick, with tapering 
etlges. a.s if tfj be set in the metal mounting of a ring or more likely 
of a crown. 

The relief shows a scene of purely Persian inspiration, Tlie 
king and his minister are squatted or kneeling on a platform, on 
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either side of a square stone, a memorial. The king, distinpuisheti 
fiTJm his miiiistor Ijy his crt-mni, raises a finger on high, in the natural 
attitude of an orator. He is the speaker in 'whatever dialogue is 
being exchanged between the two, for the extended hands of the 
minister also picture a lively conversation. Both have rfecidely Arian 
features, with high brows, straight noses and pointed Ijeanls, Both 
’Wear neddaceSj perhaps bracelets, and long ceremonial robes. 

Seven lines of cundfomi inscription purport to make clear tin? 
meaning oi the scene, or to record the words of tlie king in the 
memorable circuinstance that caused the gem to be cut. The lan¬ 
guage used is probably the Babylmiiaiv, and several euneifonn signs 
or ideograms not found in the Elamite columns of Darius inscrip¬ 
tions. but purely Babylonian, make it almost certain. Tliere is a 
certain clumsiness about the engraxang, wry different from the 
polished perfectirm of the relief. The mscription may be a Inter 
addition, scratclied by an unsteady hand on the brittle surface of 
the ja<le stone. The text betrays an Elamite inspiration. It begins 
apparently ’w*iih an in\'ocation of the gc?d '^Mar-gar-sta, or '^Mar- 
sha-za, strangely akin to the god ‘’Markazana. the patron god of 
the month of Octoljer in the Elamite language, the numth in which 
Darius resKired the royalty and built anew' the destroj.'ed temples. 

Three lines of inscriptions arc above the hands of the king nrni 
seem rii reccird his wonls. Two are on the square stone and prob¬ 
ably identify it. The tivo last are on the platform below, '‘rho 
following is only a tentative translation of it. 

Perhaps the stone cut by order of the king was preserved in the 
treasury of tlie temple of Susa, Sts a memorial (rf the triumph over 
the mage, and the restoration of the ordtir in Persia at the hands 
of the Achemcnidos, in the month of M.arkaai«ia. llie temples 
were rebuilt, and the stone rnarked forever the overthnw of the 
false Barata, the pseudo Smerdis. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE KINGS OF 

AGADE 

The Misstxf; FkACAtE-vr of the Nippur Tablet. CBS. 13972 

ABOUT H, c. 2f)00, A scrit>e €>i the temple of Eidtl at Nippur who 
had the training of an historian, compiled on a large 28 cpluinn 
tablet, the Inscriptions on tlie stelae, on the statues and their 
pedestals, and on other votive monuments erected by the kings of 
Agade in the courts of the temple to the glory of Enlil, and in 
menioty of their omi victorious camptugns fnctm the upper to the 
lower sea. from the Persian Gulf to the mountains of A^a Minor. 

Tills precious tablet of tmhaked. cla)\ Uiat we fain w*ish had 
been preserved in its entirely, was excavated by the third Nippur 
Expedition, about 1894. llie main portion w'as published* by A. 
Poeltel in 1914. Tlie Large fragment now recovered is a welwme 
addition to the text that treasures for vis the records of 45 cen¬ 
turies ago. It is a porlicm of the C<»lumns 3 to 26 r>f Poebel's text, 
to which it is linked very exactly by a few lines of the Columns 4 
and 2.S. 

The most important and far reaching information concerns 
Sargon of Agatle, the founder of the empire that extended from the 
upper to the Uiwcr sea. Sargon has always t>eeTi a popular and 
leading figtue of Babylonian and Assyrian his lory. Tlie gods gave 
him pouTT and he extended his rule over cuuniTies never subject 
to any of his :mccrstf)rs. Tht? kings and the* ishnlclcns of the North 
and of tlie South stocxl as servants before him. His empire was a 
new feature in the land. Its limits were Elam anti the Persian 
Gulf in the Stiuth: the Lebanon, the range of the Taurus, the Hittite 
land in the Northwest. In modern language Sargon controlled 
the main tmding road that linketl j\sia Minor to tlie Indian Hcean, 
he was the nuistcr of a Bagdad line, which foHow'ed not the Tigris 
but the Euphratw:, 

His first drive South acToss tlie Sumerian land cleared his access 
to the sea. He not only dcfeaied the king of Utuk, Lugalzagglsi, and 
led him as a prisoner through the gate of Enlil, but after a hard 

'Tin.* U^t in A. FoKUi., r.B.S. Vf>l, V, S%i. Wi the tnnMrtpthKt, tmubilon am) cam. 

nsmtory by the ioinc, in P.BJ&, VfiL IV^ pp. m-24|. 
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Aod n?nL’\vefl fight, forced the other cities, Ur. Lagash, Urania, and 
Adnl» lo sum'ndCT, Their Vinlls were tleslroywl. They ceaserl to 
lx* a iKirnt-r or a menace. Agade Ijeoimc the head harlxfur. The 
Ixttits of Maf:!^Ln, Meluljha and Dihiiun lined the quays in front of 
Uie city. These old geographical names cover the coasts and coim- 
trics of Arabia. Ethittpia. and ihc islijs of Bahrein., tmtl prove the 
imp<irtanct‘ of the traffic Ijy sea towani Egypt and fndia. Agade 
succeeded and repberd the ancient Erirlu. probably the most primi- 
ti\'e station connecting Sumer with PreiKaiastic EgyfU, Sfir]gon’s 
campaign was tht»mughJy successful and be could wash his weapons 
in the sea. He gave honour to Enlil, the master of the Sumerian 
land, cTPCtwl monuments to him. and had them cngmvcd with an 
inscription on record in tlie temple of Nippur. Tile neighbouring 
cfjuntries. Elam and Mari, which is |X!rhnjjs the later land of .\sh.ur, 
made fdicisimcc, 

Sargon's campaign tovviinl the Northwc.st ajong the Euphrates 
is still more interesting. Here he was to reach the countries tjf 
Mari, larmuti. Ibla, as far as the cedar forest and the silver motin- 
L-iin, prolialily the l.^1>aruin and the 'raurus, u country of fine timber 
and rich niining, tin* upper land, and i.be upiiersca. But the honour 
of tile campaign goes this lime not to die Southern SurntTian god 
Enlil, but irr a strange new god Dagan, master of the northern 
country along the Euphrates, ami of a new raoe. the Amoriteii. In 
his r)Wii city of Dftd&li—or Tutuli, in the Akkadian text —Sargon 
worships and bonds his lu-ad imto him, as to the ackuowlLdgwl lunl 
of Mesopotamia froni Sipjmrto Iliredjik. 

Ttu* location of Tuitdi along the river is of great historical 
imtjort. Tlie shrine of Dagan marks tme of the early centres of 
culittre (tf the Amorites. UTiile the precise site is not yet knovsit, 
it miglii be tempting t^^ identify it with the land and city of yana. 
south of the Halxiras at I’cll Tshar near fjalhije. 

Several monument.'; and tablets have Iteen discovered at Tirqa 
and Tell 'Ishnr, which throw tm imcresting light on the history of 
yana and the cult of Dagan. A temple was etected hen* to Dagan 
by the Assyruin king Shiimshi-Adad. thi a contract tablet from 
yann, the parties take the oath in the name of Shamash, of D;igan. 
imti of a third indigenmrs gfJ<l Idur-me-ir. The tablet is dated in 
the yejir when IshH'xrtim seal of Ihi-Marduk Imilt the gate of the 
palace In the city ut Kashdalj. Thera was a king of ymxa. srm of 
Ilushiiba, whose name 'I'uknlti^me-ir. means, Me-ir is my protection, 
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and strangely resembles Uitr gtxl IduT'me-ir invoked with Dagan nn 
the eontniei tablet. Has this gtHl anything in common with the 
thunder g«ifi Tmmfer or Adud, thus estaM^ing a closse rclationiiliip 
t;>etween Sumer and Amumi? In tmy case tlie Enplvrates was 
evidently the line of communication that w'oukl unite the two coun* 
tries. Tablets and moruiments date frrxm the Cassttes. Before 
them the retiring Hittite after mimng the firat Babylonian dynasty 
and plundering Babylon left in ^una the statues uf Manluk and 
Barpfmit, m as lo show the superiority of Da^m o^n-r Utc vanquished 
Babylonian gods. 

A striking confirmation of the importance of Dagan of Tutuli 
is supplied by the Prologue of the Cofle of Hanuimrabi. It is a w*ell 
known fact that the king was an Amorite. Among his many titles 
of worshipper and pniiectijr of many gods and cidcs, he singles out 
Dagan as the particular patron of his race and family. In his name 
he rules over the counirries along the banks of the Euphrates and in 
particular over the inhabitants of Mera and Tutuh Tutul is the 
DQdhlt, or TutuH of Sargon, and Mem must be called after tlie got! 
Idur-tnedr of the j[;Jana text. 

Tliree centuries earlier, under the kings of the third Ur Dynasty, 
we find Dftdiili as a fleiK'ndent and confederate city sending a body 
uf auxiliary troops like An sKan and ISTippur, There was a patesi of 
Dficlhli numtil yuniliar. and bLs troojjs under the command of 
Ishmeani return to Dfidfllb 

The cult of Dagan was not liiniled to Uana. but extended to 
neighlx)uring coimtrres like Mart, larmuti and Iljla, AmcTvg the 
profM-T ntimes otv the Urehem tablels vw see a man of Ibla called 
Ill '^Uagan. Dogaii is my gt>J. Not only the kings of Istti, klin' 
Dagan, Ishnie*Dagan, may liave liceti Imni Amorltes, but rnaiiv 
foreigners living in Babylonia would Ih.* c*dled iscrvant of the got! 
Uatti ; Ur^ Ua-ni as u homage u> ilu; gotl of their originul liotne. 
Tlw gvxi and country of yani, a-s diffvitmt from ^Jana. have been 
located in Hittile land west uf the Etiphrates 1 Jet ween Antioch and 
C-irchemish. A seal cylinder in the British Mmseum' hft.s preserved 
a representation ot a war god armed with a aheaf of nine clults and 
a scitnitar. and stepping on a prostrate enemy. AH details of beard, 
linir, heuddress, and tunic betray Hittite iiilluence. The seal bc- 
loiigwl to IJla-Ti-ni-lii-U, sfin of Uunubim, seni'am of Agatxiraz. 'I'he 


’ W. H. WAHt^ Sral CyL N'i>. 44 J. 44®. 
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god js attended by two minor servants or ddties armed with the 
curved sciinitar, wliile a bari'headed worshipj>er or priest with pail 
and cone stands on a twn stopped altar or platform ready to pour 
the libation. The cult of Uanii or Oagan, copied closelv the Babv* 
Ionian rites. 

The same foreign Amorite origin and influence may bo traced 
in the proper names of bibanuk shaba^ paiesi of Marharshi^— 
Mar'ash?—and of GimiJ-Ishhara of Mari, along the military and 
commercial road that led toward North Syria and Cappadocia. The 
Sumero-Altkadian colony which existed at Gala^u or Gani^^ In 
Cappadocia in the days of Sargon, bears witn^s to the extension of 
the cult of Dagol or Dagan, and lo the sfiirit of enterprise of the 
ancient merdiants. 

Other names of rulers and' citiest anti detnils of campaigns and 
of votive nSerings wilt l>e found in the recovered text of the missing 
fragment, ivhich fortunately is connected with and completes the 
main portion published by A. Poebel. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

1 gi%^c and licqueath to the Trustees of the Vaiversity of Peiw^ 

sylvanta the sum -... . dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum, (Hm*. if desired, specify in detail the 

purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts wliich have been ^ready received, 
and which wU hereafter be donated or Itetiueathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and mcmliefs, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
agSTCRate simis of $25,000 and upw'ards, in securities, or pmp- 
erty shall lie itufcrilied upon a suitable tablet tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Musi^um, 

Tliere shall lie frv'e classes of Contrilnitors dcsignaietl as follows: 
fftrttc/aftors, whoslialt have contributed thecqui valent of $50,000 

Associate Benefactors, .. " “ ■■ 

Patrons, *' ’* ** “ ■* “ 

Associate. Patrons, .. ■* *' •• 

Fellows, .. .f i, L, „ 

Tlicre shall b<‘ four classes of Memliers designated as follows: 
Life Members, who shall contribute 5500 

Coniribntint: Xlejnbers, ” " 100 aniuially 

Sitsiainwg ,1/rMifcej'j. “ “ " 25 

An final Metnbers, “ *' “ i(i 

Conlrilnitors and Menibers are entitlet! to the following privt- 
teges: admission to the Museum at all rt*a:^ublt times; invita¬ 
tions to reccfitions given by the Board of Managers at the Museum; 
invitations ,^nd reserved seats for lectures: the Mt-serM jorRKAL: 
copies of all guides and handlwwks published by ihc Museum and 
tree use of the Lilirary. 
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10,000 

.5,000 

1,000 
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BETHSHEAN 


Excavaikins nf tht' UTiivi'rsrtv Musetim Expedition. 1921*1923 


By Ciabfa'ck S, Fisjier 


O iniveller who ever visited Beisan failed lo carry away a 



deep impn?bisiim (d its beauiifut attd majestic situatiim. 


Tho.se who had an interest In history or archaeology realized 
tn some extent its great strategic value in the constant struggle for 
the contTul of the gre.'it highwTvy V>etwwri the east and west, wliieh 
paired through the Valley of Amiageddon, Its identification as 
tht- Bcthahean of the Old Testament find ns the Scythoptdis of the 
Hellenistic and Rontaii epochs has never been in question, but 
beyond the briefest mentions in our only available soitrccs. ttien* 
was no material on which to l^ast* any real esthnate of its great 
ainic]T,iity, or the part i: ]il(iycd in histor>'. Most visitors too, have 
given the jilaoe a bad name. Its people were said to Ite knaves 
ami thieves, its dinuitc most deadly and the heat insufferable. 
Enough indeed, to deter anyone from attempting more than a brief 
sojfturn on the sjxji. So Beisan remained for many years rather 
neglected and ignort:tl About fifty years ago, w'hcn there anise an 
enlhiisiasttc interest in the histoiy^ of the Holy l,itnd, with a con¬ 
sequent demand for systematic research on its sites, Bcisan had 
passed into the hands of die sultan Abdul Hamid as his private 
property. 'Hiis etTcctually prevented the possibility of any edort 
being made to master its secrets by extendw excavation.'?; Happily, 
after the war. the new numdatorj' government immediately declartNl 
all antiquity sites state dummin and made them availnliU- for scien¬ 
tific mvesligation. 

As tt:i the aliovo mcniionod physical tliscomforts. the c,xi)editi(jn 
of the Uiiiwmity Museum after three long seasons of work at 
Bcisnn has |>iriverl that the tlatvgers could easily be gimnlwl against. 
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and thfd it w-as practicable tr> can*)* on excavations during 

the heat of the summer, which is in fact the onlv season when 

F 

digjling can. be done at all. iis the <.*ld diflicukies, vspeciallj' 

its private ownershiti. have Uirtied out to tie decided blessings. 
^1ioy kept the main ate from occupation by h*.>ust‘s or being useti 
for a Mf>stetii sacrctl tonilt or cemetery, condiiiotis w'hich inter- 
ftw with the full iiivesiigatuin ot most historical sites in Palestine. 
Tnie, fKiriions of the hill have been the quarries for the stones used 
in the walls and streets of the modem town, tint this has only par- 
tially ile.slrt>yed the topmost stmtum aiiU left undamagcil the more 
important ruins liencath. 

1'he i'xtx'ivfiiion of the entire extent ooveriKl by the city in the 
Komjin and Byzjmtine jwriofls would be » formidable undertaking, 
and for the present our researches are cotifmed to the moun<l called 
Tel el Htisn anil the cometerj’ extending along the northern hank 
of the Jolud, Tlie mound or tel not only represented the givat 
acfopciiUs of the later periods, hut also comprised within its limits 
the whole of tlie walled area of the Canaaniie city. From a test 
trench on the casicm side it was soon discovered that we had to 
deal with many superimjHisetl strata, extending from an .Arab settle- 
mem on the top, of about «00 a. d.. down to a mud lirick sirticture 
amtainiiig the characteristic ledge handled jars of the Early Bronxe 
Age, at least 2fl00 p. c. At this [.loint we had reached a depth of 
thirty-six feet with no sign of the rock. 

To trace sutisfiietorily the development of such a site, it is 
necessary to renmve one by one the various straUi. uncowring 
each as a whole, and after mapping the rletails of the rooms ami 
their contents, proceed uj n-move it and reveal the stratum next 
bdim% In this manner we hai] by the encl of the thin! season taken 
twenty to thirty feet oflf the height of the hill and uncovered eight 
distinct Imilding ix‘n<jds. reaching a lirick fortress riating from the 
reign of Sttti I (I31J-1292 u. d.). Going do\A*ii through the floor 
of one of the chambers of this building, nnniher three feet disclosed 
the massive walls of a similar structure with a slightly dilTerem 
orientation. 

In an old well near the cenp-r, which was cleared to a depth 
of fony feet Iielow the fortress Hoor, again u-ithout rock being 
reaidied. were visible the ends of a succ^^ssian of mud brick and 
nibble walls. From this evidence we may reasonably ctmcUule 
that the furtlier exploration of Beisaii will give us a fairly complete 
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srqucncr t>f -itrata Imck at least as early as 3000 u. c.. and 

in all prwtialiiiity beffiniiinfj wiUi the first n<?olitIiic setllemeni on 
the rocky omtnencc which formed the nucleus of the present great 
muss ot dehris. 

‘Hie Egj'piian fortress had a fairly regular plan, with gnnrps 
oj snuill chiiml'iers and [ong corridors siij-n>unding open courts. 
The walls* which in some places still sUkhI to a height of nearly 
ten feet, were Iniilt with large bricks of atm-rJried day 2t x I4xi> 
inches in sisre. Titese were laid in mofJ tnLirUir and the faces of the 
walls finished with a fine mixture of clay and lime. 'ITie floors had 
a thick coating of cement laid over a bed of rubble. From inie 
corridor- just north of what appeared to lie the main court, a brick 
Staircase led either tii the niof or to an upper scorj'. The main 
entrance was near the nortltwesl wmer, and while here, unfortu¬ 
nately, the plan of the building had Ixren cut to pieces bv later 
foundations, the gmii sill wtis aiill in situ with portirms of the two 
jambs, all of carefully dresscij and fitted blocks of Iwisalt which 
doveifiikHi into the brick masonry of the main walls on either side. 
Phe northern portion of the furtrx'ss was given over to store moms, 
and in several of ihcwr were large quantities of fragments of pithoi 
lor the storage of oils and grain. 

West of the main court ^vas a hall in tvhich were commemo¬ 
rative stelae of ficti I and Rameses H. together with a seated statue 
of Raiiieses HI. all id k*cjil Imsali. The steUc had fallen forward 
on iliclr faci?si one across the other, but below them were their nvb 
bases in place. 'JTic statue wa.*; ,ii the wial end of the hall nearly 
opixjsite the Seti steja. During the first season another stela of 
St-ti f had been found lying in the debris live feet ah>ve the floor 
■ if the fortress and seven feet tt> the south of the new stelie. 'H^is 
had evidently fornied a part of the same gmup. but had been 
riunoveil and re-used as a doi>r sill. Its tt.mnded top. with most 
ot the ciflcriiig scene w-as mi.ssing. imd the text sf> badly worn that 
scarcely two tliirds of it was legible. It gave the names of several 
of the kfcal trilres whonv Seti had ovencciine, pjmbabtv during the 
later campaigns Ids reign. The new Sett sttLi had‘been erected 
in a shallow niche at the western end uf the halt. Although broken 
m ihri’e pieces in its fall, it \ras in perfect condition, with elmracters 
and relit-fs deeply and clearly cut. 'rbc top panel ahowtd Seti as 
a V'fiung man wearing onl^- the short skin and the tiraeus headflrcss 
uiaklng an ofTering to Hi.tus, The text, after long i>rcliminarv 
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formuia?, gavf a brii'f ilcscription of a camjmign in the first 
year 'if Seti's reign (131^ u, c0< liity a TneiJSenger ciwne to 

Iiim from the chief of llethsiieiiii requesting aid against the "vile 
one” of Hamath, who had formtHl a league with the men of Pelbi, 
a city just across the Jordan from liedisheiin. Already they hat I 
shut up the chief of Rtrho]* in his city, which lay a few miles tti the 
south and was one of the “sister” cities of Bethsheam Seti, at the 
time v>f the receifjl of this ap|x^al had proljaiily already reached 
Megiddo In his first campaign into Palestine and Syria, Here at 
the western end of tlie Valley of Je::ni;el he wjjb resting his forces 
Ijeiore cfmiimdng his advimcfc northwanis into the land rif the 
Hit lilts. Appreciating the opportunity wliich this b.Hiid disturbance 
gave him, he at once pul part of his army in motion, sending two 
divisions eastward down iho valley* Ttie division of Ra was sent 
to txoupy Bethshean itself, and that of Amen Uj utke active itpera- 
tion against Hamath, At the sjinve time the division of Sutekh 
was sent northwest into the southern foothills c-if the [,ebanon to 
Yenoam. This last mf.fveinent. far out of the main notion. may 
be explained by the necessity of nutking a demonfltrniiou against 
the i'iittiles while his main army was engaged eastward. 'Die 
EgjiJtiEins liad never yet come into contliol with the Hittiles and 
Seti wiuld scarcely hava his Hank exposed to a sudden counter 
raid by an enemy who well knew the object of his campaign. 'Hie 
Piah division, if we assume iluii Seii had with him the same four 
divisions which later wrere eniployc<l by tiis son Riimcses II In the 
l>fittle of Kadesh, was not mentioned in our text, and probably 
rcTnaincd behind to Viold Megiddo and the rtiad to Egypt. Tire 
Inst line of the fttcla stated iltat the conflict was finished "in one 
flay ” with a complete victory for Seti* 

Tiie name fif BtdUslieim occurred twice in the text and its 
sTK'lling establishtfd the fact that it is the city Tnentifmcd in the 
E] A mama e(n-resjKjndence. Further excavation llierefore should 
reveal remains of its f.rccupation by Thoihmes HI, sf>me 130 years 
earlier, inuring the weakening of Egypt's foreign j ml icy, cluring 
the latter ilays of the XVTTith Dynaaty, the fortress had passed 
out of Egyptian contml. but the local inhabitants evidentty retained 
some memories <jJ‘ the prf>w'ess of Egyptian arms and called upon 
them for assistance in the lime of ncecl. tn any event, Seti, by hi.g 
victory, brought this sliTmghold back into Egyptian hands and 
he then fortifieri it anew, to l>e used as a center fn-m which 
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ccmlrl C(»iirliifl his ftiriher campuigu agfiinst the Jitnds (>cy<>ii<'l 
Jordan. 

'Hie sieta <>f Rainfscs IT was vrycUxl be.skk* that of his father, 
and u» make nwim for it, a portion cf the end wall was cm away. 
Jt vras slightly laiger than the other siela and the sUmt* not of such 
even quality, sevend iximus veins marring its surface. The hiero- 
gl\'j)hics were neither af> deeply nor so carefully ctit, hut the text, 
except f(tr a few words, was quite U'gihle. It txmsisierl of twenty- 
four lines wholly devoted to an CTtpf)aitioii of tlie might of the king, 
who was “like a lion among the goats”, “an eagle among birds", 
his enemies ‘'flying like feathers before the strong wind”, the sort 
of eulogy which Rameses 11 was so fond of inscribing on his records. 
It will Rink as a masterpiece of poetic literature, but vre cannot 
help wishing for our own selfish interests. Rameses had tealisefl 
that liis fame would rest more securely upon a detailed record of 
his conquests. However, quite casually tucked awray in the midsi 
of al] this flt»wery language, was one short line of iirunensc* importance 
to \is: a simple stiitcmem that Rameses useil Semites in the build¬ 
ing of his name city in the Delta. Ha%'c wv not here at last that 
long sought for conflmuition of the "Biblical record of the laUir of 
the CliiUmn of Israel in the Land of Egy’|:>t, when they were forced 
under task masters to "build for ITiaraoh store cities, Pithom and 
Rameses”? 'lliis would definitely establish Ramescs TI as the 
I'haraoh of the fh^pression, an old identification that has persisted 
in spite of w-eighty op|>osition. 

The stela also mentions that Ramc-ses preparefl a spleudifl 
burial place for his soltiiers, 11 is templing to link this statement 
with our cemetery at Rethshcan. Thiriiig mr set^ond season we 
uncovered a .strip of the nxtei^sivc northern necropolia, and amongst 
tombs ranging in date from atioul 2000 u. c. down to the Byzantine 
era, were a numl)CT uf unicpio letracoLia sarcophagi^ These were 
foimil in or dragged jtt.st out.sidi* of roughly roumlcil rock eh am Iters. 
ITicy were cigar shaped, and each had near the wider end, a detach¬ 
able cover on which was niwlclletl in relief a human head. Tliose 
for women were naiuRilUtic an'l their large ihngs suggested Egyptian 
influence. l*lic male faces were, on the I'ther hand, alwav's girttcstittc 
with prominent noses, piercetl cant ami Tif» bearfln. nim. they were 
chiefs of some rank was attested by the vanovts omuniental hcad- 
dre5ses, Kuiihemiore, some of the objccls found witlt thc.se burials 
w'en* distinctly Eg5'ptian in character, such as necklaces unih jiend- 
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anis of touts buds, unicti :tnd apes, attd the erut isf ;l largo bronze 
ms sceptto. But there were ali^o saucer lamps awJ a few pieces of 
imponed Mctlitetranean iKjtterA’. These sarcophagi could be dated 
rfnighJy fwim 1200 to lOCKl n. C., and were clearly the sepulelires 
of some IxkIj' of foreigners having close affiliation with Eg^Jl. A 
imtural conclusion is that they svere mercenaries whom we know 
formed part of the Egt^prian army as tariy aa the reign of Ramoses II. 

The siauie of Ramoses HI was broken in two at the waist and 
the upper portion lay on tlie ground nearby. On each shoulder 
was a cartouche of the king, but the statue wtis fitherwise unin- 
scribc-il. Tlte modelling was somewliat coarse and exirienily the 
work of a local craftsman, 

Tu complete the list of Egyptian monuments, w'e must not 
neglect to mcntifin the fnigmetit of another largi- kisalt stela which 
was fouivl re-used in the Uiundations of the Byzantine church. It 
had the finer U’chniipie of the second Seii stela, but nut enough 
has yet lieen found to enable it to be identified. 

This group of dated records fimnd in situ, is sufficient proof 
that the town hat! reiuaincd In Egj'ptian hands practically from 
ldl,t Ifi 1167 iu V. Ttnvanls the cli>se of tlus period Egjptian domi- 
naiif>n in Palestine w*as again on Uic wane and her old enemies, 
the Hitlites, were likewise giving way before the inroad of the new 
power, ihe Philistines, w*ho were slowly sweeping drnvn from the 
north through Syria; destined to play another great role in the 
military' drama of the Holy Land. 

Iti the corapamlively short period l>et'Wccn the close of Rameses 
IlPs Tvign and the advent of the Children of Israel upon the scene, 
the city passed into Philifitine hands. The remainder of the old 
garrifJon. receiving small encouragenumt frt™ their alien neigh¬ 
bors, were glud to place t.hc key to the valley in the liands of the 
new* invader, and none tire less eagtirly because large numbers of 
their own countrymen were in the ranks of the f*liilis tines. The 
latter were already firmly in i)ossession of the fortress when the 
Ismelites began to apportion the lands to the. m^rih and south 
hetw'een the diffenmt tribes, and were already loo powerful to be 
<iish«ige<L Tliey were fully able to cope with Saul and lus Israelite 
army. w*hen he came against them, and inflict upon Uttm that 
mcmorJddc defeat upon the slopes of the nearby Mount Gilboa, and 
then, as a last sign of their contempt for their op|j<jueuts, hang the 
bodies of the king iind his sons upon the walls of Kethshean, 
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iht clearest ardineological evideiife that up to this 
time the fortress remained imchaniied, as some of the pntteiy irom 
the moms was as laie in rlatc as the end oi the second millennium 
ij, C., pmving^ that the ririgjnal structure was in use until this ifnie. 
Shortly aftcrH hius^ever, as w-e discovered, the out in* building was 
dt'Stroycti by a grtnit conflagration. This disaster gives us iLnother 
good working date, as it can scarcely lie diiubieil tliat it was caused 
by King David abimt 1000 u, c, 

David, it uill be remembered, when the messenger brought bi 
him the news Saul's untimely end, hiid a heuv^' curse upon tJte 
scene of the disivster. We have every reason to believe that David, 
once he had firmly esbiblialietl himseli im his tlin>nti, took the earliest 
opporiimity to avenge the disgrace to Israel and remove such a 
menace to his two pie s occupancy of the Promised Land, He oigjin- 
ized a camjiaign against Bethsheau, and t<K)Iv the impregnable citadel 
by a sudden and v%oixius assault, in much the same way as he 
.‘iiecureii |;)ossession of the city of the Jehusitea for his capital. In 
the days cjf Solomon , his successor, the city was subjeci to tribute. 
Tlie .sack of the citadel was thomugh, Kverj’where the mud brick 
walls were bakecl red in the terrific heat^ especiidly in the northern 
portion where Qie oiLs and grain in the sioncrooniB snpplieii .'ibumlant 
fuel for the flames. Here the bricks from the falling walls and the 
l>eams from the roof had Mwl corridLirs iind rooms to a deptl^ of 
over three' feci with a mass tif debris bumcfi as hard as mck and 
as difficult U> remo^'e. 

Mever again did Bethshcan, a.s a fortress, threaten the neigh- 
Irjoiirhood. I'rir the ensuing SOP years its hist<jry w'as very’ unevent¬ 
ful. [n all that |>erifMl only one thing kept the once mighty town 
frrin^ Cf^mplete rlcsolation. In and over the ruinet:! foilress walk 
were found tlte mins of iuiuther uccupatuvn; a group of stnail houses 
iirowileti together without system or regularity, with here and there 
circular bins for storing grain and ovens for baking breail. This 
insignificant village is our only evidence for tire existence of a set- 
llcmcni said to have been esuvblishedj here by the Scythians in 
their great sweep tlirough the country during the VUth century 
!i, The presence of Bie descendants of these seiLlers nearly dOb 
years kiier, probably suggested to the Drecks the name ScythopoUs 
which they gave ui the ])litcc. Tlie curtain however had l^ccn rung 
duwm on the glories of the old Semitic UcUishean and when it nrjse 
again, it was to disclose a new city developing rapidly under a very 
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diiTerent civiliration. It de^iUned to surpass its ancestor in 
weaith. bt?auly. cultiire and influence, but its stimulating factors 
Wrcrt not to tie arrogance anfl militarism, Imt peaceful crimmence 
and reLgion. 

Tlie earliest evidences of tlie renaiBsaiice of the city W’ere jjor- 
tions of a great temple crowning the suminit. 'I'wo fragments of 
columns liclonging to this Ixirt finely cut inscriptions WTth the name 
Demetrius. In one of the rkutis just south of the temple and on 
the same stratum, was foun<l a hoard of silver ct>ins all of Ptolemy 
Soter I. Tliese help us to identify the builder with Demetrius I, 
sumamed Polyi^rcetcs, King of Macedonia fn^m J94 to 387 b. c. 
For some reason the Imilding was never otjmpleied until the. Roman 
era. Onlj'^ a small portifui of the founrlntion wvilL; at the west end 
am preserved, together w'itli a niiiiit)t‘r of clniiiis from the columns 
and fragments of the entablatum, Tlie columns were .SI inches 
in diameter, with well modelled Attic bases and Corinthian capitals, 
all local liniostone. Much of llie detail clearly Iwlongud to the 
Roman period. A garlanded hcail of Bacchus fmni the frieze sug^ 
gested that the temple, at least in the later periixl, was dedicated 
to that deity. This inference was further si^pptrtetl by several 
feie terracotta Egurines of Bacchus nursed by nyrmphs, fouml in the 
cemetery, Glossical writers associattn! the name Ny'sa, the birth¬ 
place of Bacchus, with Scytltopolis. and many of its coins bearing 
tlmt name are knov^m, so Llujt tlie presence of a great temple of 
Bacchus here is not uncspectod. Hither inside the temple or just 
in front of it stof<l a gigantic white marble statue of Bacchus or 
some Roman emiJemr. Tliis mttst Iiave l)een at least 25 feet in 
height. Only two gigantic toes and a finger joint hat'e been found 
at various parts of the suirmtit, and nt) dcnibt the major fifjrtion of 
the figure had Jong since been used for making lime. Fragments 
of a Vtctiutlfui nujsaic thxir were fotmd near the western prirtico, 
with tiny aiTcurately fittctl icssenie of graded colors. Utiforiunately, 
we can obtain no idea of Lite complete plan of the temple, but a 
tentative restoration of its height can Ite made fn>m the drums and 
fragments. 

.^ain. owing to its sfilendid jKJidtiott at the junction of the 
several highway's leading to the citie.s oust of tlie Jordan, and to its 
wealth accruing fuDni tjie well wiitorwi reginn sinmninding it, Scy- 
thopolis became the tiietnopohs of the cities comprising the Deca- 
polis. With tlie advent of Christianity we have mention of it as a 
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city of m^^.KItifloent churches antJ mcnasieries. Its clerical popula¬ 
tion, however, were notec:! neither for their great sanctity nor their 
morals. 

The first church built on the stintnilt was erectod early in the 
IVth century a. i>. To mickc rwjm for it, the pagan temple was 
razed and most of its masonry broken up for use in tlie new Ijuilcling. 
The church was Ute prcv'mling Ixisilica plan, with a central nave 
aitd aisk'S, It occupied nearly the whole summit, its east, sijuth and 
western wails Ijieing still in situ, with tmees of the apse at the east 
and a great vestibule ai the west. It was appmached by a stone 
paved roadway winding up the western terrace frcim the gate at the 
Tiortlnvcst corner of die hilL The vcstilnile, and some of the roonts 
on either side of the apse ^ee^e pavcii wnth alternate red and white 
marble squares, laid ifiagonally, but in the sfmthi-rn aisle was a 
snuill nmch rhimaged fragment •'if fine mosaic. Another small. 
rcHnn. fidjoining the north end of the vestibule, had its mosaic pave¬ 
ment alrno&i intact. Just outside the north of tlic apse was a large 
tomb chamber built below the floor, and this, from its special posi¬ 
tion. may lutve the tomb of St. Palrophilm, the first reot>rded 
Irisltop of the city, [hiring the imti-Clwistian riots in the year 
3f>I A. t). the church wa.s pillaged and burned by a mob. The tomb 
of the saint is stiid to have been ilesecritted and his skull hung up 
as a kmjj. The marble slabs, decorated with crosses and wreaths, 
enclosing the altar, werc^ broken up and thmvni tiver the outer walls 
of tiiG summit enclosure into the houses of the lower terraces. Here 
were finind ixirt of the loot from the church t'onasting of several 
1.)r( »rize fraincH for lamps, two bnmze lion hetided kiif.ickers from one 
of the di>ors, and frognicnU of hinges, holts and other hardware. 

\Mien the churcli tame to lx* rebuilt, a ntdical change was made 
in its plmt. \MtiIe the outer ftirm of the building was retained, a 
large central rotundo took the place of the previous nave. In laying 
this out between the walls of the old narthes and apse, the architects 
liitl not success in making it a perfect circle, so that part fd the 
curve, adjoining the mirthes, is llaltencil. That this was not wholly 
an error, however, seem.*! to 1>e shown Ity the fact that the tw'o cir¬ 
cular w*aUs of this new feature were built m as to include heiw*een 
them, witltout injuring it, the tihl tomb of the saint, 'ntc rotundo 
w*Ms ;dx>ut 125 feel in iliameter and consistcrl of a central area sur- 
naindcd by a c<jlonnaile. ^I'he foundation walls for lx>Lh the outer 
wall raid the coloittiarle were intact. In the enclosuig wall, four 
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doors, apprciximatoly Iwitween the four CfinliHal jiomts, but not 
sj’miueirically spaced* led to cKaiubers at the comm. The central 
ajT-M hatl a pavement of n'hitc marine in lai;ge blacks, and most of 
the colonnade was floored with smaller squares of ooloreii marble 
kud diagonally, except inside the western dotir where there was a 
mr>satc of siniple squares and crosses. The eight columns of the 
colonnade were oi \ierdje-antico, with Attic bases and Corintliian 
capitals of while nuirhle. The M'tdls were faced to an unknot^n 
height with marble in panels, and above this must have IxMm pictures 
in colorwi mosaic on a gold ground, as quantities of both gold .'md 
delicatelj'' tinted glass tesserae were found all over the ruins, A 
dome, o[)eii at the top, ca>\’crcd tlic rotundo and a water conduit 
was constructed around the edge of the colonnade to conduct the 
rain water to a huge reservoir just outside the Sf^uth wall. 

In 637 A. n. the city fell into the tumds of the Saruceits. They, 
in the early Moslem fasliion, turtimi the church into a mosque, but 
Ijcyond scratching a few of their names in Cufic on the marble Boor, 
tliej' did no injury to the edifice. The mosque must have Ijeen 
partially clamaged by one of the eartliquakes in 65S or 713 a. n. 
as the marble Boor was relaid subsequently, but in the process the 
Cutic iiiscripiions became dkarranged. 

Later, we find the plan of the building wholly obliterated by 
the regularly laid out street and walls of an .rVrub town. This occurred 
before 784 a. n., since, in this year, a visitor wrote a long Cufic 
inscription on one of the columns where it lay prostrate at one sitle 
of a new roadw.av. 

The ancient name of the town had survived amongst the natives 
tiiid with the advent of the Moidems it came again inbi universal 
use ill the form Bcisan. Tlie new Arab tmsni ti-as enclosed by a well 
built wall, utilizing the old gate at the northwest comer as a sole 
entrance. Within tliis cnclasure the town was divtdetl into two 
parts, the lower embracing the terraces on the west, ilortli rind east 
sides of the hill. Here were small houses along narrow' Uine.s. In 
many cases the older Byzantine w'alls were adapted to the new needs 
and the stratification was much confused. Tlie simimlt had its oivn 
enclosing ivalL fonning a platform, with a second or inner entrance 
on tlie west from the low’cr area. This becumc the lieadquarters 
of the Amb ad mini stmt ion. rmni the inner gats, a straight street 
rtin east, and west dividing the platforni into two nearly ctiual parts. 
The conunandant txxupied a fine regularly huLlt hotiseWith a court. 
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C)ne smiill apartineni was set askle for prayt-r, witli a stucooed nicliii< 
io tilt wall rott'ards Mijcca. Tlic nrmaining: houses were tnorc 
tegular, and in plan followed hirgely the old foundation W'alls of the 
Byzantine period. 

During the siege by the Saractms in <>37 a. i>. llie iulmbitanis, 
as an additional measure of defense, cut the dykes which controlled 
the abundant and numerrnis streams on the plain west of the tow'll, 
permitting the water to spreail over the fields. When the i\r:il>s 
entered into possession of the place, they apparently made no effort 
to repair the danuige ami graduallj' a vast pestilential swamp look 
tlie place of the rich lands. Thus a new enemy W'as introduced 
which plaj'eci a mftrt' fatal and decisive part in its subseqmmi history' 
than any human element. For this reasijn the Arab town nei-Tr 
grew tit any importance. Wlien the Crusjulers conquered the 
district, they recoKnized the importance of th<; hill for defensive 
purposes. They crecteil along the southern edge of the sumniii a 
temixirary dwelling place or barracks. Tliis contained on the 
grf>und floor a refecior>% with Imkery and store rooms attached, 
and on the floors abox-e. reachtil by a double staircase, a dormitory, 
A great fortress w^as projecieti, but of this only the foundations of 
the northwst conuT were ever cumpleteil. ITie unhealthy crtmiilion 
of the neighborliood soon had its effect and the Cnisaders were 
coini>fllwl n't fibandon Beisan as a base and select the summit of a. 
hill some miles to the north as the site for a fortress, which they 
called Belvoir. Sf^me force was maintained at Beisan and the 
poorly fortified town resisted the assaults of Saladin in 11 fl6 
A. D„ but the town felt into his Iiands the following year. Belvoir 
held out for a year iind a half longer, the last gK?at siaml of the 
Crusaders in the Holy Land, While the abandonment of Beisan 
was a gra\'c laciical mi.stake, since it hdt the main gate open, it was 
caused not by the stupidity of the Christian commanders, Imt the 
iiresistible forces of natun* fighting against them, causing them to 
change their plans and tlitis sealing their fate. 

Beisan now finally dnipix^d fnun notice. Slowly tint surely 
mahiria ilecinuited its ]H>pu)atiuti until it became a mere group of 
tiny hovels, inhabitated by an enervated people, a mixture of every 
race, without the skill or trlcent^^^■ U* cultivate imiperly their crops 
and forced to turn for a living to nefeirious practices. At the jircsent 
time, scientific project.^ arc under wav lo drain the marslies and 
restore a vast area to ihe cultivation of grain, flax anrl fruits, 'fhe 
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caravan routt-s crossing the Jorflan by the old uracticable ftjrrds, 
still pass through the town and one sees in the prtiper season long 
lines of camels, with their pleasantly jingling bells, ptissing along 
the roads laden with the prodtice of the countries beyond the river* 
^ith the necessary elements of peace, health, energetic labor and 
good government, Beisan may once mejre- climb to its deser\^ed 
height as the great city at the eastern end of the Valley of Joiroel. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT UR 

Bv G. B. Gorixin 

T he I^diniinary Reptirt of Mr. C. L, Woolley in charge of the 
w<)rk of tlie joint expedition of the British Mnsenm, Univer¬ 
sity Museiiin to Mesopotamia, has by mutual agreement 
Iteeti pu1>lished in jfViif .1 utitfimries JuurtiaL This Rept»rt cover? the 
first season's work at Ur (.1932-23). A brief summary and para- 
phnise of tlie contents of this report in less technical language 
together with some atlriitional illustrations made by the Expedition 
will l«.' »f interest for readers of the JodRNAi. at this stage of the 
work. It is as follows, 

I'he roost interesting feature of the last season's excavation 
was that conducted upon the Temple of the Gijd. In an effort 

to lay bare wliat retimins of its struct ttre. Ilte inemlxjriJ of the 
Expedition, in atldition to Mr, WixiUey, were Mr. F. G. Newton, 
Mr, Sidney Smith and Mr. A. W. l.,aw^t^lcc. and the blxmr was 
recrtiited from the Muntafek .iVrahs of the district, 

Tlie Temple of tlie Moon God as revealetl by the work of the 
Expedition divides itself into three main Idstorio periods. The 
first bi-gins in a remote prehistoric time of unknown antiquity and 
runs through Lha third and the second millennium ii. c. do^Ti to the 
dose of the 7lh century B. c. 


Thk Eari.V Templk 

ITiis first period shows a long succession of buildt?rs whose 
restorations always left tlie ancient edifice unchangccl in plan though 
improved in methods of constrtiction. hi the lowest levels reached 
in the exiyivarious the walls wen) found to be fjf mud. I-ater con¬ 
struction on the same lines was of stindried lirick, and later still came 
burnt brick, Tlie earliest construction to which even an approx- 
imnte date ctmld lx* assigned belonged at the end of the fourtli 
niiltennium n, c. 'riifs was of the plano-convex form of burnt brick 
with finger marks at the place svhith, in brickx of later periorls, is 
nccupted l>y stamps. 'ITie earliest stamped bricks found in the 
temple walls are those of King Bur-Sin 12250 b. c.). Above this 
the ividlK showts^l an obvkus change indicating the reconstruction 
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by King Kudur-irabng (2CHX1 n. cX 'J'he wfiole lemplo stootl on 
a' IiLTtform faced with brick. This platform was aljotit 8 free 
bi*^hi 

All of llte repairs and reoanstnicLions applied at different times 
to the tempk' during the long early iwricwl <jf its history iivere pm- 
suniiiblv rendered necessary by lire tvurs by which Ur suitered so 
much. One of these was the Eiaiuite War when King Ibi-Sin (c, 2150 
ti. c.) was carritid captive to EUun. After Kudnr-Mabug them arc 
evidences of another sacking of the City and destmclion of the 
temple and another rebuilding of it. Beneath the paveincnts of 
some of the rooms were found many evidences - if a victorious enemy, 
such as smashed stone vases and other objects of fine workmanKliip. 

often iimTilx:f1 with royal natnes, 

'ritis iein]jle was the house of the Moon fiod and lus consort 
where he and she wert^ worshipped and attended by the priests whose 
apartments formed imut of the sacred stmctiire iKCupying the plat¬ 
form. lliere was no room on that platfi>rm or in the terntde for 
tlie public. Wlten the god made a public apixamncc he went in 
procession through Ihc streets of L r. 

The NEitioiAPKEZXAit Temvle 

Ncbuchatltvzxar did not restore, he renuide the temple, com¬ 
pletely changing it^ ancient ch.^racter, 'I'hc oUl sanctuary he 
respected, laying dtnm new lirick pavements at the original fl^'or 
level and putting, in the two ccniTal tooms, altars which may per¬ 
haps liave but raprr»ducc‘d altars of an earlier period; in the entrance 
hall, immediately facing the otiter floor, he Imill against the luick 
wall a platform which was bcyoncl doubt the bast for a cultiis iniage. 
But the siimTundings of the sanctuary he wholly transformed. Two 
small wings wx're bcilt out from the frcnii of the sancttiap^*. and 
betwreen them stretcher! a bricktmvetl courtyanl in the middle of 
which, in irtmt of the door, was set tip a brick altar; and in frtmt 
of it is a table of offerings and liehind it a stofjl: the brickw\»rk is 
covered W'ith a very' heavy coaling of bitumen. olwioudy in tended 
as a betiding for metal plates, and the paving from the altar iti the 
back of the threshold is similarly covered with Idiumen. Itver the 
ruins of the service clitambera tn front there tvas liHd another bnck 
pavement at a slightly l«)wer level; the step down from the first 
courtyard, w*hich nm flush %rith the facade of the wings, wi^s of sun- 
dried brick and was prcstunxibly covered with bnxwc. A big under- 
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gtijund liram ninning down to the Temenos wall is also Nc?buchad- 
rezzar’s ^vork. 

The cfrecL of Uiese dmngcs of plan is to substitute for a crowded 
complex of ImiJilmgs where only a privates ritual was piissibJe an 
open temple stiitabTe for and Utea^foR- presumably intended' for 
jjublic worship. Hie t'ld rit(=i> of feeding the god and goddess and 
so wcR pnobabTy continuetl in the inner clnmihers of the sanctuarx- 
which as befoR' i^tiuld U- eJosesi to the prr>fnne: but la these there 
must have Ix-en added a new element of congregational servicE 
The upper ewt with its altar can only haw l>een reservetl to Ute 
pnests, the great lot^Tr court is as dearly intended for the lay pubUe. 
Those would sec* the sacrifice performwl in front of them; tliey 
would i^e the gifts upon the altar, the altar icself. the ministrant 
pnest behind it, standing on his ffKjtslrKd. and through the open 
door trfhiiul the priest they would t-atch glimj^ses of the cntlironed 
god himself half hidden in the gkKim of Ids sanctimry. Irrosistibly 
we :iR' R'mindod of the bildical legend of the llirce Children Hmt 
NebuchadrezKar should make a golden image wax nothing new, 
every king hail done someiliing of the sort; what brought trouble 
on the pious jenvs who had up to the tiu^e of the proclamation lit-ed 
uiidisturljcd was die order that at the sound uf the music even.’, 
Ixidy should fall douTi and worship, j. e. that iJie public was to 
atU’nd and partidTratc in ilic service. Such an innovation (and the 
legend must have had some historicjil Ixickgronnd to give it proba, 
liility) is precisely what we should lUiduco frr.im the archawilogical 
cridenct—that Nebuchadrezzar intrcduced a new pkm of btiildine 
to accommodate a new form of womhip. * 


The PiittsiAN PuHjoij 

After his conquest of Ribylorua. c:yms the Gnjat esiabllslted 
I ersiait nile ovvr all that counto'* I-n-m .ills n. c, he crilled himself 
^ng of Ikibylon and King of the World. In that vear he iJcrmiitoi 
the Jews whom Nebuchadrezzar had kepi captive in flabylon to 
return to Jerusalem and restore the temple as rclatml in f.he Bible 
Mont the same time he himself about n?storing the ictitple uf 
the Moon GihI al Vr as rtvealwl hy the excavation.? now going m 
mcrever evidence is forthcoming we find that the fittinir^ 
and altars of the Neinichudrezzar temjjle were reprtKlncwl in Jhe 
Perwan penofl Assuming that tins was the case throughout, it 
answers n-marluildy well to the description of the great U-mple of 
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Btl at Babylon as HerofloUis describes it in the lime of the Persian 
kings. Hi’ says ‘'Connected with tlie temple of Babylon there is a 
sciKtra-tc lower sltrine wherein is a great seated statue of tJie g<xl 
wrought in gold , , , and outside the shrine is a golden altar. And 
there is also another great altar ini which arc sacrificed the fiill- 
gn^wn sheep, for on the gtildcn altar iinly siicklings may be otfered." 

At Ur we have the temple aumding in the same relaiiuns, 
Itiside the dixir of the shrine is the Kase u^r the image, which pnh- 
ably enougli tvos of gold; in front of the door wre have the altar 
which, as alrearly stated, was certainly overlaid with metal: its 
small size is suitable to an altar in tended only for incense or small 
offerings. Of the largt'r altar b/rbk'Hjd sacrifice them are no remains, 
but there rmiy be evidence (ot it. Hie drain aciT'iS the upper conn 
has already l3C-en descril#cil: that it scrvwl as a surface drain for 
rain WTilcr is unlikely, as there is no fall of the pavement level u> it, 
and in any case it seems hardly fitting to run off dirty water by a 
channel jjassing right in front of the allitr and acn}ss the whole of 
the sacred area. If we suijposc that the altar stood ^^'here the (Train 
cotnts to the surface, its presence would accord with Herodotus’ 
account, and it would be quite appropriate that the blood from the 
sacrifice should run off betwwtfn the altar and the congregation, 
enhancing wth each act of worship the sanctity of the Holy Place, 

It is interesting to observe that of the three periods distlngtiishcfl 
by Mr. WoChlley, the first is meastm^ by miUcmuutns tuici the olhers 
hy centuries. This only brings into prominence the fact that «iur 
greater prt^ximity to the lalcf periods gives us an cxaggoraied idea 
of their relative imp* trlance. Tt also illuHtrates the manner in which 
the earlier period vvfuilil rcfUilve itself into a long succession of shorter 
^M-riods if we knew the details of its history, Some of these details 
will without doubt be bn.ntght out by the investigations now in 
prcjgress. The work ^luring the prt^senl season is directed partly 
towards a more complete excavatitm of the temple of the Moon 
God, partly to clearing the Zi^urat or Great 'JWer and partly to 
other features. Atieniioti is alsio la’ing given to the small ruin of 
El 01>cui, f(3ur and a half miles farther wast, 

Mr, Woolley in his report makes reference to the help and 
cooperation of the Iraq Govemment, He alludes especially to the 
interest utken by His Majesty King Feisal and his suptxirt of tlic 
Joint ExpetlitioTi and concludes as follovi's. "In thanking particu- 
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Ijirij'* Miss Gertrude Belt. Honi^rary Director of ArcJ'iaeoItig^', and 
Lt, CcJ. TainsJi. Directt-^r of RaiKvays, from whom 1 receivctl the 
most stibstantial jissistatice, I rlo not for^-i ihe maiiv others who 
ill the nifist practictJ manner showed their sympathy with our 
■H'ork.” 

It shouhl be added tU;iL die Royal Air Force lias renderetl rerv*' 
distinguislied sen-'ice to archaeology by the ptioKigraphs Uicy ha\-e 
made firfim the air t.)ii lithair of ttie Expedition. It should afja'i tie 
rewnied that the officer.'; ami men of the Royal Air Force who may 
he said to have the covmtrv unrler their watchful eve have shown 

F 

a keen interest in ardiiieoloKy which has Icfl them to take note of 
groups of ruins they oliscrve in their flights. In a country where 
the archaeological toixigniphy is practiciilly tinknov.-n, these castud 
obseivations will jmtvc tif the greatest rulue, 

'Fhe conectioiis obtained, to which has already been 

made in an earlier numljer of tlie Joi bnal, were di\Hded according 
to the terms of agreement between the Iraq Govemmem and the 
Joint Expedition. An exhibition was held in the British Museum 
during the summer and at its close the tibjccts pertaining to the 
share of tlie twri Museums were equally divided tiottveon tliem. 

Tile ctjfiperative plan whereby the two Museums have lx:en 
enabled to join forces for the expK^ratitJn of one of the ancient cities 
of antitfuity for the Iwnflii of kntnvlcdge anti in the equal interest 
of the t^’o Mustnims, with the fullest regard for the rights and 
interests <jf Iraq, as MestiiKjUimia is now ctilled fxditlciilly, has 
proved siiiisfacton' to cveiyone Cfjneemed. 1‘he work of the Ex- 
perliticm was conducted in the mnsi scitintifle way. It w<ih als<.» 
tltine in a way to afford the greatest amount t)f benefit and infor¬ 
mation to all who were iiUeresU^*!, Visittirs were always welcomed 
at the works and at the house of the Expedition and everything was 
open for inspection. Moreover at the dost* of the season’s w'ork, 
Mr. \V"^x>lley wSth the cftopcnition of Hon, (Jertrude Bell, Honoraiy 
Director of An tiqui tic's, and Major Wilstm of the Miiustrj* of Works 
arranged a public exhibition iif the fimls at Baghdad where Mr. 
Woolley lecttiTcd on the results of his work and where ilio Iraqis 
and Europeans resident tn the I'fmntr}* could see the material part 
of these rt:sults for ihimsclves. 

71 te propjriionate share tif the collections which, unticr the 
agreement, pertains to the Irucf (jovemmenl will renmin stored iti 
Baglulad till a suitable place can lx* there provided for their preserva- 
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tion an<l cajie. Meimtitne the sdiohtrs on the Expedition and. in 
the two Museums have the right and the duty of assuring the scien¬ 
tific treatraeat. study and pubHcation of the objects sp appropriated 
as well as the objects pertaining to their respective shares. 

The Expedition to Ur. the first archaeological niission to be sent 
to Mesopotamia smee the war is now in the second season of its field 
■work. As we go to press the first report from Mr* Woolley announces 
a successful opening of this second season. 
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THE GOLDEN BOATS OF MARDUK AND NABU 

IN BABYLON 

BV LfoN I.KfjKAlK 


O NE of ihe finest ond for several rfasons a miique docu¬ 
ment i>f Nebudiadnejfzar, ktng of Bahylim, has been preserved 
in llie University Museiim for over 35 years but never entirely 
deciphered. yet its dejscription of the goi^eous temples of 

Manink and Nahu and of their s(>lcndid furniture, especially of 
their state boats adorned ivith gold and precious stones, is of great 
intea'St and strangely like the story' of the prophet, 

'‘Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold, wh{>se height 
was thriH' score cubits and the breadth thereof .sis cubits: He* set 
it up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon." (B<x>k of 
Daniel. Cliap, III. 1.) 

Or like that wonderful piece of news of the fatlier of all rej.iorters, 
Herodotus. "In this temple of Babylon is another chapel down 
below, in which is seen a great gold statue reprc,scnting a seated 
Jove, CltMSe Ic the statue there is a great gold labler the tJmme and 
the (Utts are itf the same metal. The whole accortUng to die Chal¬ 
deans weighs Stic gold talents, Outside of the chapel Is seen a grdd 
altar ... on which only suckling lainlis were Siicrificed, , . . Then', 
was moroowr in those (hivs widtin the sacred artsa a statue of mas- 
.sive golf! whow height vm.s twelve cut»its. I have not seen it. and 
only report what the Chaldeans tell aUmt h." 

The hTjJIow barrel of clay of the University Musetmi is an 
original doctunent, compiled prr>t>Hhly shortly after 580 Q. c, bv 
order by Nebuchadnezzar, the king, with a true regarri for imsterity. 
and buried into the foundation of a temple, "The scholar sliall 
read all my dtsids which I have described in this document and he 
shall uiidt!rstand tlte excellcnci' of my gofls." 

It is slightly convex at tlio left and concave at the right end, 
with a sm?dl round hob at the left, large emn^h for a tingcr, and a 
large <jpening in the right end. Its height is about 26 centitnctcre 
and its diameters from left to right are l.' centimeters, 17 centi¬ 
meters and 14.5 ccniinnt'tcrs. Its surface is covea'd witfi a cunei¬ 
form inscription in ilm-c columns of <J6 lines each. Tlie history' of 
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tills riocuirtunt since 18B8 A, n. is most curious. It l:»o«ght in 
Lfjndoii on July 1. 1B88. thn>ugh the efforts of Mr. E. \V. CUirk as 
part of a collection of ,^10 pieces and cnU?n.*ti in the catalogue nf the 
Babylonian Section of the Museum on July 21st of the same year 
under the No. 9. It is one of die first pieces obtained hir the Eaby- 
Intiimt collections. 

Tlie ffjllowmg year the Rev. C. J, Ball, coUectlng all the kno\m 
inijcriptions «*f NcbuchadncxKar the Great iTrote in the Proccctlings 
of the Society for Bibhcal Archaeology—^April 2, 1889—Lttst 
autumn (i*) I had an npijortunity of partially collating a hne cylinder 
of the same class—^as a stone cylinder of the British Museum: A. H, 
02-7-14, lf)42—but in much bt‘tter preservation. It was aftern’ardis 
liurchased for America. I give the %'arioiis readia^ and peculiar 

passage so far as I was allowed to ascertain them.At this point— 

Col. Ill, 35'—my examination of the American cylinder was inter¬ 
rupted to my keen regret. I had however proceeded far enough to 
secure many valuable illustrations of the two cylinders dealt with 
in the Proceedings of May, 1880.'* 'Ihis was only partly tmc. 

In 1905, Stephen Langdon in hLs work on the building inscrip¬ 
tions of the neo Babylonian Empire, mentions the stone cylinder of 
the British Mttwmn adding: “A variant was copied by Mr. Ball 
as far as the top of the third coluiiui when the cylinder wras sold to 

America.However, it is evidtnil that it is not simply a variant. 

. . . The different arrangement of the material and especiaDy the 
mcntic>n of a new temple at Cutlia lead one to expect that the third 
c<thmm of this cylinder pmbabty oontains a new accomit.*' 

Uangdon in 1905 ha<.l no access to the original dnoutnent wIio.se 
existence in the University Museum was ni>i well known. In tlie 
Journal fif the American Oriental Society in 1905 he could ask 
WliLTC is it? , As this cylimler is uf great impcrrtancc for the 
study nf the literary' development of this period as well as for his¬ 
torical j)urfX)se, I propose to {lifKttss the varioms and new extracts 
given us l.>y Mr. Ball with the Ivjpe of finding some one who kn<jws 
n here die cylmder is, so that we may have a text of it at once.*' 

In 1912 the cylinder was happily located hi the thiivcrsiij' 
Museum, for in the German Translation of l^rngdon's work, Die Neu 
Babylonischen KOnigsinsch riften, it is quoted a.s the No. 20 of king 
Nebucliadncxicfir's inscriptions. The hrst part, of the tc.\t was sup¬ 
posed parallel ti> No, l.t—the Briti.sli Musctmi’s eylinder—^vhich is 
true for the first 15 tines. Ball's collation used as far as avail- 
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able for Iho main part of the text up to Col. III. 35; the rest of the 
text f>ein£ supplied by a transcription sent by F^iofessor A. T. Clay. 

It is clear that Ball's collation does not cover the whole text, 
for the imotlicr of lines of Col. I and II of the Miisetim cylinder in 
Langdon^s edition is only f>9 and 57, while each column of the text 
has in reality 96 lines. 

It was ascertained tlirr>iigh the efforts of the previous scholars, 
that tlic Museum's cylinder describes a work of Nabopolassar and 
of Nebuchadnezzar in Kish so far luiknown. Moreover the portion 
of the text mentioning ilie temple of Ninkigal in Kutha is not found 
in any earlier document. The present publication of the text of the 
Col. I and II will provide new details on the sumptuous temples of 
Babylon and Borsippa and particularly on the boats decorated with 
gold, lapis lazuli and akbaster, and shining on the clear surface of 
the Euphrates like the constellations in heaven. In these state 
boats the gods would ride in procession during the feasts of the New* 
Year over river and canals Iwtwcfn Babylon and Borsippa, for the 
adntirutkm of the jicople crowding on the shores, among whom 
many a captive Israelite, and likely the prophet Daniel would stand, 
sore at heart, and looking with abomination on these pagan 
splendours. 

We have omitted the ttimidatibn of the first 15 lines of CoL I, 
and the whoh? CoL 111^ for which we refer the reader to the excellent 
work of Dr. Langdon. 
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niM MUSEl il JOt:RXAL 


Tmn?ilxjtiori o( the 

Col- [ Manluk the great Icini had tnilv crvatoJ me «ind given me 

pmvcr to Ete |m$tor af the eciuntTie?^ and when Nnbfi his true s^3T1, wVhi i»vn$ my 
royally liad trustcfl into rny hands? the ^iltiidimr id grvat mtiom:. 1 marched with 
ihfr help of their subliir^ pi^wer fre™ the upper to the lower sea and J ctiunted all 
thtrse bnds imio my dciminion and the lord Maniuk jny lord ddivorts! unto me 
diver, firstly imsciau-s stones* huge txxliir trees, a heavy itihute, magnifioent pJtiscnS^. 
products of all otHintries, treamnes all linliitaliinits- 1 liad tliciti hnEjught in 
Esagila and Eitiila before Mnnliik Lhe great Joftl o£ tlie gods and >iefon? lus 

dtiliful sort who loves my royally. Naiifi and Marcluk hjokei) wiib favfjttr on me 
ami inirusitMl mi: snkftinly with the cmbeltLshrm^ii of the dty ami the restimticjii 
of ihe tern (lies, E.^^nht ihe awe iiis|4nn^ sanctuary, the palace of heaven a ltd 
earth* the htmse nf deliglii; Ekua the shritic of the Enlil of the Marcliik^ 

K^i^ushfhiglhjtig the gme <if shrine: Esada the abode of the god of ail 

the kiti;^ of heaven and earth, the s^hrinc of Njibh of the temple court .1 eovererf 
With shining gold mitl let shiiu: Itke the day, I restonnJ Etenienaiild the Ziggtnul 
of Babylun. Iii Borsippa I lestoned Erida the righteorus house belwied of Marduk 
for Nabu the illusirifjus son ! enveloi^eel lall cedars with broni^c and laid them as 
a oovQT, Magait woal. endanj vv^Mtt. stnrpn^ ix?dar wood ovej^nsiJ 


CoL i. hMu ra-iia^t ki-mS 

i-Tt-nam ki-i^mm ^m-ru-oipi Sur^rn-^i-fu 

rtili if4?V-fni ^/^rro iil-fii (H 

r-/i-^rfijr ruin^iiN iap-Ui rsHat-hk-tm miitdti ka-ta-^i^na i-di-iij nm-uam 

kiiipa m-sik-tum h\-ku-ru-tzm 

6f*5t-n kc-hi Ja-ml-iuu 

be*ii ii-iiLt ^nut-har ra-fni^a il&ni 

ha~tii~ia it apit-M a-’iui u 

m '^^Marduk I'a-a-h ^-nu-nu ‘*pwi4ij-a.t 

ud-du-lfi fl^n-<4um m-bii i^ai ^ami-€ 

u Mm-u pa-pii-fta ^^'^tn4U Mtti ^ivd-ijWifg- 

H-mg hdb pa-pk>ka ^rsi-da MdhiU ^^•'furrdfJi ilurit-#?rr-tr 

fHi-pki-i}a Ja kistjdii li-naifi-wriVr ki^ma fi-um 

rnci^fi^ MiU fct-i-jimi im-raift 

*^"mQrd^k o-rau «p4ii '"fiWv-fca-rt# i-m bAr-^ip^* e-pii-ul 

a-mi h'-b{4:u aWuAr-A-o-iiii 

ru-tl 
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T\m MVSBV'Sl jojjmxal 


Translul-ion of ibt Text.. 

wlLh shiniiij; I also labwcT, Insitk iu found.aticni* to fmmi! it in, 

I kiiJ cc<litr trees nnd 3 towngUiimcd thtiir jerins with shiuiii]: bremw {clamps 
lltc hxi^v CKdiit tn;^, whidi niy pufK hamlsr nit in of Liimnem^ 

i di^haS with sbimi 4 £ j^olil and 1 n^h>m^^d mth pri-"dtTit& ^linsc-s and I had them 
imti arrii^^ hy three sk a rewf over Krnaljtik fhe sJuinc: of Nabh Above these 
TOitirs I t^iining hmnKe as a CQVmu^. Above the 1 placeid n tabial 

144 cnnvning fence fm their lor*- fu ordtT that tin rain, stonn,, or Cfitaiact of 
hvavva ahnuW reach Tliem ! rtdotvble^l ami with strong cedut wood built a Inewl 
niol iil>oye them. M for the 5ix rooms sLdjahuns: the shrine of Nabik 1 nclomcd Lhetr 
ceibr rrsof wkh bright silver. As a roof m\:r al] ihesii nHwns I laid hi^re c^dar 
trws. 1 cnvolopdl Magan i\yjck\ wiih l>mnjre and I plaetd it as lintels uii high, 
I f8briearc.\l hu|ie bulk in Imnue and I dolhcd Umn aulh a coating i>f gold and 
adorned them ^rith pranous stciies anil I phiced ihmi on ihi' tllTVshnid of the shrine 
'Il^e lh^e^^^kb Iho fetter, the Imr, I he dorandngs, the Unld, the knotj (?), the 
Uvk, tile Mi i)f the shriue gatv I platid with shining gold. With tiles tif d« 4 r rilver 
i mark* bright Uie to the dnine nnil thv tuitmatv ci( the icmplc. Tlsc 

dr^ornings of Magait and c^edanvood I enen^ in cluar silvw and qvo" the hollow 
of Thdr s|;ian I tilaml histmus abbadter ami i fixed the Untel uf all their doors 
I made the dais of H^eida sltrinc, the liniel and the hijigcs in a fabric qf cleat rilver 
anti placed tlitim inside I cfwered with clear rilver the cedar wood of ihe roof 
of the Dara gaie thr^mgh ivhkh and eoiiies the son of the lort! i>f the 


mirn-ri Ui-d^4tikdti^-:Ui uhM-M a-ria 

rrd rit-nl-fn^ fi-dnu-mdn ndk^'-hhuu 
*^pij-iikdu-ii4m kf t-im i-na rWiVf ok-ki-sti 

htird^i^ rn^u^-^-a fi-hif-Wl-itpa nf-rfi-fmi rr-3Ci-‘-rVfj-Hifi a-ircp 

fi£-h j&o-iiiHE **''*‘*mn^ M-srij-ritii 

r-ro-ij fjam-ri ^^Ai-Uik-kan t-da-nu i'-ra-ii tak4id ki-ina Hp-pi il^ki-in 

^V^V>rii-ii,M;i-iiii oi-ld zif-Tiii-ia/i n ra-a-di Jti 

nl-ijz-n^a ma Ja-mim-tim *V4i'fif*jiw 5ir4jt-lti n^-nfiri M bU^i *^iii!-})0-na*i24i 

pa^piuhii '^^nahii '^\7rinu sii4u4u-^i*Hii 4^-nis sH-hi-ht hUdti 

/M-Oil'-fK-ii-fim u-kir-ri-U 

a-wtr **'*iiikuppi midi-i' u~kin ^-ik-iiu*u4im Iu4i4k m if^-ti-tk-nia 

WJ^Si-it^f li-ii-'-iw-wwt sr^p^l^j Ifdb pit-pa-^u 

tif-iiz^dppt 

iakilt hi Mh pa-pii^a hurd^i ru-ni-ht^i d-iMrii ^H-na u-gut^m k^pi thdii td4ak-tf 
u *^md-h-ht hUi fUmm-nuT ^^^rnin-ntd-kan'^mi ^tV kasfn 

iM/i uh-hi-k-ma ^‘“■jfNirdUi fEcrift'nr-rtf Wr di-i^k-kan-ma 

uskuppai u^rid4u liu^iAm pn-nik-^kji 5a ^^ai4:ti^up~pd-Li4twi 

p> td^idk kaspi ib-ii df4flt4^.i-d!E 

M-?i datHf 
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THE M JOURNAL 


Tfaratiitiun af the Test. 

Tile thuestujUl, llie fetler, the Iwr^ tlic ^Irinirvviti^, the kinib(?) the lintel, 
the IocIct Ihe IkiU, the Harchitrfli^r jim! tht* *^1G-I^IM I ttith deiir -tflvcr. 

1 febric.'atwl Uii)^ hull?; nF silver Hn\\ I tilaeetl thcwi t*tt iu vhTT^olil Tlib 
where thitm^h :gth«s and ^viTu^ Llie win tif the If^nt nf the i^mJs XaWi, when he rides 
in into Btiliylmi. 1 let like the day. The shrine dif fate, Um? abode 

i<f Nalifi, the ftrave* the illii^jlririijs S4‘in in which or SJa^iuJc the licj^tTininK of the 
rffi the and on the llth m his goinf; ity imd c^iniinj^ from liahyJon. he 
Nnbn. the e^cn:^Tiou# si.in Takes hU nstt I rruute \u a ffibric of clear isilver and I 
idated it in fn^sntt of ihh Bulls of shininj^ ! sxmted its umamcjit on the 

threshold of the jeatee in BKido, In tlie obeiiicncc of tny fLiitlifnl lieart 1 alt^ndcd 
to these Lvvo temples aiicl ! their stmeiure mo}*}, silvan precious 

sttmes. hr£iii74;, Mftgan amJ cedar x^fxid. I made the i^onslmction uf Eilila 
resplbinlenl like tile star \VTiUiiK of iK■^^^'en arul no kin^ whtF *ihall walk 1 do ^hal] 
chani^e the conKtntJtliQn of this ti*TiTpk\ which my kinjj umoiij;* the ki'n^?* htts ever 
IniiU, while 1 have madL* ti ma^niftceiu fur Nabft rnirl Marduk my lorfls. With 
rejriicititj and Juhilaii^vn t let XnUft and Natifl my Irmls enter and settle in the 
aluiilL" of their lienrt KkaJnei«^ To ^tT^ngthen the rlefcnce of Bst^la I TiL'stored the 
wall enelnsitijj Eriila and thv OfTFistmetiutis in fnmt nf the temple court, facings 
Datinutim-Annti the Shrine of Sin in its middle aiid everythin k i>ei.wwii. I am 
XebuchailTieES^ar. king of Bo by ton, who takes care of the s^anctuarics of Marduk 
aiirl Nahfi my Tords 

OjI llJ In Babyitm the dty of the great lurrf Marduk I coinpletet! the griial 
widh fnngiir-litl liml Kiniitri-Bi?T im thti thtishijUI of their gates I plncofi huge 
bniti7,e bulls 


fi ai-n'-fn u/ijf (k-H iMtfi ^^kaapi ib-hi ^ippi 

* u SIG-JJM ka^'fi 

fMn ^fihn** i’ijjff c-ik-ilfi-nm *:-ip4i-ik~mQ i-na sip^pi-e-hl 

a-ii4< h iU»r|-(pi ^ opU Mni M i-Sad-Ji-f}^ u-mu 

i{-adni-nrE-i> ii-tim ptnak finidlf l-xJr-ffii apU tn-hi-ir 

I-nil ziiii-wifir ri-^s fhj» J kum drif U itupa a4ij-fcfj n Id 

u/^f< bidi-ik ka^pi 4--th-h> 

t^>n;u i-na mi-kiT bi-u-fifnj d-kirMna a-nn rhtf^ k(Upi 

naii^ra-fn ^^-ip-pi Mb^ td-n: i-mt Wy-hi-fn kt-i-nim U~tfa 

bUn i^tja /nifdjt kiispi idnU *'*''*‘'ffi/A-jwd“Jtui?'-rra 

ri Jff'JL-m-hl ki-mti ii-iUt-hm 

nrt-frr-iini lumr hi ilditk ki^nm kt-n-ft "h Ff-jEf-j^E-wn /ijn' li-kin-hi Id 

mthw-tim IniTtf f-ira ^iifrdfd *^la rf^nu-d ''“*V(ihd ir bc-^i-E--a ra-frijE 

n hcsfi'-c-^i t-Hii ri-Jti-ii-rniJJ lE(4ii4i; 

iibdji i'fW>fT-lfi fi-^ii-^ib masiMitn t^j^a dFc-Hn-Piir^ifTm isu-ri ^si-hiF^i 

ri btuiii^M M fu-wt khaili ^td-du daiJiJir-fiiJi-mi-iia tdi Jj kidr*hi^Jiu 

iiio^ii in-ridm-hi e-rJE4fl ^ur 

'^■ijtdrd IF '^^ttwdiih u^rJn-tii Coh It- 

/^r-B radfii-^A '*^nianltik r>iJ-^nf|- a hii-*mt4i d^rAni-H ruhdU ti4ak4il 

^i^ua a/in/i^'ld rijfi/ t*rl *rdk^ihiii4i'on 
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TIJE MVSErM JOL'KNAL 


Translatioii of ihe Tej<t- 

sinci djtud drai^on^, Wlmt tjo f<?rtn(tr ktnj^ juiU aftvr fi^iiier Jiad 

encompasses! ihc dty by livi^v within incat w-alk mf bitiimt'n and bricks, 1 built 
a thin! stnmg vrsdl of hitutttifii mjti lirieks olonti&ide the two othtn: iind I joined and 
otTTiiieetx'd it clii^^cly with the wall nf tny fsitlief ;Lnd J kit) \i^ base oti the breast of 
the undi'fwcjTid aiul I rll^^5c^:! its head mountain; high With a trull of btkks, 1 
cocomfiassed tmvntti iht trtst the Tumpart? of Babylon My fotlicr had built 
toward the Eaiit the emlKinkiricnts iif ihe Arahlu cam! from Uu- Ishtar gate to the 
Unish gate writh bitumen and bricks and he had Iniilt a quay of bitmt bricks on 
the farther side of the Euplimtcs but he had not oompleted ii. L his finsi born, 
the beloved of his heart, built the embankuKatt of Arahtu with hitumen and 
bricks and I jointe<l St with the gnihi mkm pfit ot my fatbcir as to Mnfotoe it. 

CoL IL*® I jiderrm'd th« boat Udunft un which ritks the lord of tlic gods 
Marduk, its fnint ^uui rear, its upper etmclure, it^- rid^, its ileek post and rliagoii 
with 14 talents, 12 minchs of shining ^y\d, 7 BO pieces(?) of rruirbk(?l and bright 
ia|iis and ttn surface of the dear Euphrates i kt him ahine splendid like 
the stars in htaaveii earl T fillcii] it with jewels for the adnuration of att the iitfopk. 
1 Cfivered the Calvin of the liodit nf tht Gantd cauab the boat of Nabft, and also both 
sides, With \J talents, 30 minehs of shining gold and costly pnesdoufi stones and 
for the going and cinning of the itlitslrious SiOiL Xafiu, wdio at Zagmuk the bcginnifiE 
nf the year rides in procession into Babylon, J let it shine like tlie day. 

Co. ri.** 1 restored Bnmh the tempk of Nin-mah in Babylon. Enigpa- 

kdamma^suinma the tempie of Nabd in hlari. Egtshshirgid the temple of Stn^ 
the t«npln of 


H muiTiiH^ iz~=u-^il la/rti Mifii-fi" h f-pil-Jn ka-a*n H-tia 

H fl-gjjr'Fii a-di a-/ii a-H-dji 'ma-ltaco n-inbriiu i(i-£E*(f damnum 

(i^j i«a Jbii-uf-rj w a-^ur^m *ah-Ki~ma it-ti fe-c-rj 

r-iTu t-rti'U/ H-Sid-ifim 

ni^ tk-:Ziit;4^7r ka-a-ri u-gur-rn ^Vxr/-rt h-ib tffiri fi-Jaf-inU 

bai^ri fW uUh ijbuUi obuUi '^**tifaluui ku-uf^ri 

Ji a-guf-nj a4vi^m i7;-EfiF-piia fl-bfi-ar-lffii 

u-rak-kis~ma h u-kik-Hl siH*^-a-Uim ”4a-a-fc riVJ-ru^i Ji'/hSpi-JW 

a-rmrfii^iint iwa ku-uf-ri u a-pir-rn ab-ni-ttm kani-ri ttdd tk-:u-Tu 

u-itmi-fiMn 

t tdip Udi il/tm ^^^ntarduk pQ*m it iir4ru 

fn^n^-ta-hl ***ka-rft-lfl iwar-rf u rniflrftlJti i4 bihu ll nra-iia 

rn-fcj^d fSU ^^parm i> ih-bi 

flK-’lim kakkfib hu-rn^mu a-™ iah-rat 

Hf-icri uiifr tti4i^ li-Mia-nf-bi c-Hp &ii^a 

“if/fHa-iffl jnrrdff Ira-nf-loKi td-sik-Htu; altni lii-A'Ji-rtt ^^ka-n-e hdaUtMin u-fub* 
bis-ma a-ua ndu-ku m ta~ri upfs rir-l>/-f '^*naM id i-iru ri^} Jdnit-tim 

r-hidf-ifi-^a tMixi ki-rib hSbili^'^ u-mmt-mir k^nui Ac^aur 

^^-44io/i 6W Jih-ba '^^t!$g^paA-aIam-ma-Smn-Pita hU'^^nabil 
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■niE JOl kNAL 


Tran^kiion of ih^ Ti?xt. 

J^iiikarrak.. ]* *itarn|ji^ tlu; toniik' qf Raminfiii, KdiEoitlkaliuxiiiui tbi^ tcmplti -ni 
^ShftTiTQsh. Kkiciurkiiish ibe letnpk of Nin-coJira withiJi tJiu nun part ftt iJ^itrv^on 
nnd 1 raised tlsetr li™ls. 1 o sireo^phen the defence of Bftbybnt ^v1lfll mi 
fortnur kin^ btnl clonic ff flitT|. 4000 cubits ot lantl un tht; side of the City, far off, 
una^^prtJfljdiLLliilti I unccfnjiiis^cd iviilL ^ st jnrTiT ^val! Irt^vnrd Lht: Tiast of IJabybn 
I du^ Its miTit anil I rwicht^l down to tht= i-vatcr IwdL I built its moat ivall wiHi 
bitiitnon and liricks rind J joiltetl invl cvjimect«l it clo^^dy vtitli ihv of my 
ffltht!T am! 1 builr uii its a miglity wall of Intnmcit and hrit'ki? m-iuntain hijrli. 
P.*r tht ik-fence of E^i|ila ansi Babylon u» prevent the siitlni; o( dry hanki^ jn thv 
bed of the Enphrai^is I harl si great cliiin made of hitunt^ii tunS liHiiks in tlie rivnr. 
I laid it^ foimilmion in the depth of ihc wnler mA 1 niLscil it» head TnountEun hi^lu 

Col. TT,^ T rt-atonyi Tahitipunp-hn the tnirtparl of Ikin^ipfia- I led its mr^ai 
wall s:jf bivuiuen and bncfanmunrl ifie dly as a pmlc?Ctiari. I rectum! fnr Mfirlnlb 
who shotters the antis of my vni'mies, hb^ temple of fior^ipiia. For Ninkannk llie 
mislst^ of life, the pnesert^r of my soul, who inhabits EtiU, 1 re^tcined Etihi her 
terppld in Btirdplia. For !^iiikjirrak tlie exalted princess who spreads afar ihc 
renown of my t.y. who inliahiis Egiiln. T restore*! Eji^ula her temple in Usjrsip|?a 
Ft>r Ninkairmk, the hnly, ivho keeps tny stiul alivo. wht> itihabits 
1 rvflt^mrd BrilialilUi htT lomplr m 

Cftl Fi't N'cfgab die lont wht' Ucs the hand^ nf my eti^it-Sr I lub^rntf^I 

the gale of hk leinple Kmv?kim with dear rilver J IuilI the lintel ami the lower 
hinices rd ihc door m;wle of di ar ^^ilvcr and I ptncwl theiit inside ot hi* shrine* 
Tn stTvngthcn 


til ''^‘'riwnieiSjr fdit 

Mri CTrblf**^ aJK-Mf-rnu ** rx-jicr 

?qr'fiTsi tlii-un-nti-tiim M lULt-m-iea lijrrn *ViJ i-pd-iti uruntuf 

li-kif-nn* (fi-ri^u-su dj/i-nV-nfii ^hf-pu-nl r-ua 

n-gtrr-rfi I'l-fi fetf-a-rY ^’^ifr-rn-rti e-rr-nt-iib-ftiii dvt-UMm 

i-im hi-nfi^n Ja-ifii-Mi-tJ oi^flfwi ^^ihua ni-i^ir-tim r-Jrt^-iYn 

XI IrAhiti^'* pja-y?^-A:«-nij jra4e-h(iii J's-rr’-t^ ^h^r{ 

i-im iit^prri a/^-sii-or 

i*-ki-j> h ij -or-jfa*n tl 

Mf ka-o-ri hi-ri'-ti-hl t-no 

*x-j^iir»ru iMn/infd ii-iici ki~d<x-nu *^mdr~tnti wl«*.?*!- 

r-rl-Sfi **i-pu-uS 

r^liY-Zu 

^V>U-s*f i-mi Mr~vip^^ U-na 

zi-ki^{r '^Sur-fji^iWe Idt-sn i-nu 

*^"nje4^ar-pa-irfcHi ra4n4i tim-^Hil-li-ia-^it 

fi'tit [p-.bYYiit^/ ^r-if^fFtt-rfY-k* i-tidfit-Ail-hi “f?pf-rM i-Jia r-fHi-wI 

**n-ird *%iT^,TiT) fir-^jiPfi i-di hft-tu 

kajpi rfii'it'Si-J<-iir ^^fdnJ/*4w"U^fnr hi4i4^^ 

kiii^fn 'V-ifh-fri r-i'/Wj-ii'-Jjxa ^r-xrn k^'~ri~th pa~p^~hi-^u 
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rHE >1U&EUM JOL'RN’AL 


Translation of tb<i Text. 

the defence of ETncsInm 1 nstomd on Its oM Hnes the iftnll T?t 2 rroundinft Emesiam 
anil the conrtnirtkutf in fro^it of the tetnple coort, I led the moat wall of Cuiha in 
biiumcn and bricks srt'ttnd the city as a iirotoctMm, For Klnldgail, the tlLustriims 
princess, ^eho Lnlnibiu E.<:hvjnij{al, whtt striln^ my miemnst, those who do not love 
me. 

Col in.* I m&tqred. in my own iattTcst, Eshuni-jal her temple in Cutha. -, . 
The rest of the Cot, III is comecUy tTnnslaied by St. Lanjjilcni: />« AVuhoAy/a- 

itiVc/iCii Kf^tngtiitschnfUnt, pp. lJi3:-lSl7. 


-or-ifwi imn **1) Jjlidff-iti 

id p 9 -tiii kiiolltt fa-fet-ri-ifii-tnij iii-n-it 

"i-Ha kit-up-ri 11 a-^ur-fli •'mojidsp ii-iw W-Jo-FfM ’'if-ii-iiHn'-*'' o-wa 
ru-ba-at *^M-baHU ol-tinigai **ld sa-’-i-ri-ffl ra‘-i-i»i-i0 /-.ra-ju'-fi'- ffw-w 

Cnl. 111.‘ tfts'-r/i-fa *61 /-jk f-pjJ-nJ 


2S1 



KING NABONIDLIS AND THE GREAT WALLS OF 

BAB^'LON 

1?V LKC>N l-KfiKAlN 


T he cxtcnision of the walls of the {jreat city of Bahylon after 
King Nabucliadneazar us a vexwl questiofi, -which tway derive 
Sfrttic E^ht from an inscription of Nabonidus on a clay barrel 
shaped evdinder entt!red sn the Museum collections Iwforo 1900. 
The text here firat translated strai^ely conliitns the results of the 
German survey and excavations at Bahyloii from IS99 to 1912 and 
gives practically the same length of 8 kilometers fur the w-alls 
toward the East, Imgur-Enlil and Nimitta-Eiilil. 

But we must first listen to the father of all chroniclers, Herodotus, 
“'["his city—Babylon—situated in a laiige plain, forms a square 
of 12Q stadiim on each side, which amounts to 480 staidion for the 
whole circuit. It is so magnificjeni that we know ni* other city 
that may compare with tU A large and deep moat full of waterr 
nms all around. Next is found a ivnll of 5<i royal cubits thick and 
200 high, llie royal cubit ss three fingers larger timn the aver¬ 
age. . . . (,)n the ti'p and alcmg the Ixirders of the wall have Ix^n 
built ir'jwcrs. with one single dcMjr. facing one cmtilhcr, and vidth 
t^inugh space left between them, as Ls necessary to a four horses 
chariot to tirni round. This wnll had lOfi gates of massive bronze, 
as were .'dso tlie linlels and the jamEs. In this way w-'as Babylon 
suitrninded by a rampart.” 

'rile city known to Herodotus and excavated by the Gemiiins, 
dates from the Neo Babylonian kings since Nahopolassar. The 
thret* great nniis of Babylon on the E.ast bank of the Euphratcf; are 
fmm North to South, Babil. Ka-sr and Amran. Babil is a new 
])alace of Nabiieliadnezxar, Kasr covers the older palace of tlie 
same king and r*f his f.-viher, and alw> a temple of the goddess 
Ninnuih- Amran marks the siu: nf Esagila. the tower of Babel 
and tlu’ temple of Mardtik. 'ITie canai iVraljtu, and later the 
Euphrates suTTOundcil Kasr f,m the East, a,s well as on the West 
and dll it fwim Babtl and Aninm. The big W7ills were* farther 
East from this inner fortified citadel, and encloscfl the rest of 
the city. 
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Tlie distance froin Babil to tiie soutli nltnig the river is aVxjut 
four kiloinetens; from the river to the eastern angle of the big walls, 
three kiloineters. The N. E. and S, E. walls had each a length 
of h(ur kilomtaers, of which a course of four to five kilometers is 
still visible. Only a small portion of the walls has been so far 
excavated. Tlieir structure from the inside of the city toward the 
outside included a 7 metera thick raw brick wall, a 12 meters vacant 
space, a 7,«0 meters thick bakeil brick wall, the vacant space between 
the walls l>emg filled with mud. The massive ramp-m measurttl 
2{i.}»0 meters. ITie walls of Henwlotus, .SO ro>'al cubits thick, me^ts- 
iin.ll 27.84 meterf, the length of a ixn'ut cubit being about 0..'>568. 
At the foot of the tjoked brick wall bogait the moat wall also in 
burnt bricks ami meters thick. The oppi»iite embanlniient has 
not been found, 

The mud wall had on citlter face towers 8.37 meters large and 
at .‘:2.50 meters intervals from axis to a.\is. No tow'ers of the outer 
wall have been so far excavatetl. llic top of the rampart formed 
a boulevard 23 meters in width, quite sufficient for any team of iwti 
or four horses, and important for the protection of the p]ac<* aa it 
allowed a rapid transporUiiiun of tr»x>ps. 

Acconling to Herodotus the West Euphrates bank wa.s also 
jirotectetl by two more walls, 'Hic river cut across a stiunrc from 
angle t<' angle. The circuit w-ouM have measurcil 18 kilometers, 
Henxlotus says Sit an(I Ktesias f>S. The realiiy as evidenced by 
the ruins is different. The X. E. fn-nl is still up today nf 4 kiRi 
meters 4(X). A lingt h of 2 kilometers can be traced tm the S, E. 
Tlte mixu w'aJl bricks are of the sxpiare type, of 0..t3 ctmtimeter 
with stamp, in use since Xcbuchadiiezstar. 'fltc baked bricks of 
the outer ’ivall measure 0.32 ceni imeter and have no stamp. Thev 
may date fnjm the first years of the same king. The inner mud wall 
is certainly older and had a snuill scarp still visible wdthin the \Ticant 
space- Its foundation rested on an artificial dam. I is mortar is 
only mud. Tlie bak(?:<l tjrioks of the outer w^all are cemented with 
biuimcn, and its foundation roach liclow the water level, 

All the inscriptions of the Neo Babylonian kings mention the 
twin walls of Babylon; Ingur-Enlil and Ximitla-Enlil. The present 
inscription fit Naln-inidus gives precise information alKtui the lengtli 
of ihe walk, as being of 20 U §. U S is a measure of IcngUi equal to 
720 rtn-al cubits, or to 60 G A R of 12 aibits each. In mcxlem 
measures U S-400.05 meters, and the length of 20 U & = 8(>iq 
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meterst is c^;£tclIy tlie same as foitiid ia a survey of the N. E. and 

S. E. walls. 

W^iatever may have been the later extension of the city on the 
westt^ni bank under the Persian and Greek kings, the ever growing 
power of Persia* shortly to culmirmte in the capttire of Babylf»n, 
while Belidiazsifir made merry in his palace, was reason enough for 
his father to restore the Eastern walls as a shield against the enemy * 

The baked day cylinder measures 0.3 Uj millimeter in lengtlt* 
’ftnth diameters from 0*042 to 0J»57 millimeter. It has two colunms, 
wtUi 25 lines of inscription each, and is damaged mn the right end. 
It w^as l>f>ught by H. V. Hilprvcht from Shamash of Bagdad in 
CorstanLinopJe before 1^)00 and registered In the Miiseum Collection 
in IW as C. B. S. 16108. 


TraT^fitation at the Tc.'jct- 

Cob 1. the king of BabySen.p the great, the exalted, tht- shepherdi 

the rcstcpreri whcp heads t)>e commancj? of ihe godSt the wise, the witr&hipcri mindful 
of the sanctuaries frf the i^rrcal the perfect prince, created by the leader of the 
gods, Marduk; tlie ofispring of Zakar, by whom all kings are created, togedier 
trith Mu'aii like him a son of Ksagiki? the work of the creator 

of all ihmKs: the elect <)f Nannar the pritiee* lont of die cresm by tvltom smu&s 
arc revealed; who Is evei:>* day iilkd mlh Lhc fc4ir of ihe great gixK whose cars 
aw intent on the wstc^ratkiTi of EsagiLa and E^dda, the son of Nab^-bfilatsu-ikbi, 
the wise jiriiwv. I am 

Fur BiiV»yk'ii i licLhought iityself 4if good deeds. On Bsagihi the j^alacc fif 
die grcai ifufli 1 licstowet] To Ealda, the life giver 1 granted aliniidanUy 

every pis^lilc thing. Aw for Eineslfim lhc dirinc of ihe hero of tlic gwls 1 mafic 
his riches pleniiful. At that time irngur-EnUL the rmnjiart of Babylon had gTOivti 
weak ill its foiLTidLitinri anri ils wall vvas dilapidated. Its head had 


Col. 1 * '%iah^-niA--iJ far klhSi^^ rnffii r^-uf^uFi la a-na 

fn-jVM iVdiii V-iVii-^a Jl-ra-j-fi'ifj iVdcr 

Hd-lu hi-m-iu-mu hi-ita-ln i^bkul Itf 

gt-iwfV ivia<^4^»i a^i'l 

frci-Kii-n b^-iu a-gi-t 

ft-OIF *$4 ildirf 

pm-fl4j t-sag-ita li "’fra-iEi-d %|?al ^'*iia~bi-mn-hQ4at-suHf^-bf 

a-na-kn Q-na *Si-ira f-jag-fUa tYdni 

rtjfiiih ^ii-da kai^-at hada~lH >iitw-nm 

^ kar-Til-dii ildtii tu^ulfi^hii^l^RA 1 ini-giij' 

dlint fY-r^f-ur-nia 
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Translation cif the T«^i. 

dt-ca}T?d anil Ximitia dkl no bi^i 5 ^T cx^L In mkr lo fartify its nwn|>art ami to 
rehuilit Ximitta, I tOfiK dtiwn its miniiri is'alls ami ImKiir-ETrin ibi^ strong of 
liahylntii 10 U S in kngtL, a diiraWe IjotiiiHarj'. a cooUnuoiis wicl«itirp^ its nt:w 
drcHit a b^ting^mlarTgtTntntpits iKiwerful BhitM I ^piTAcI out in front nf tht^enetnirs, 
Th^ dtiL-^, the strong pkire$ ^ - I fortTfic^h lil«^ thr ri the , * , Hnh. 

I roisjort their \vatts mountain hijgh Tlie day when I laid the (rmndatLcm rsf thy 
sanctuar)' [?) 1 struck on a chest- , , * The inscrijJticjii of the TEonic of a preecffing 
king, whictfc t saw in it. f detwsiurf Snside together with the inscription of my o\^-n 

figimr . 

O EnUl o( the gods, Maoitik ot ihc i^hicoiti aanmandp lord, lofty nressciifttT 
of ihe gods, look with juy on di is Work, Ix;t till that has bccu made ever stantl 
before [xhiHi 1. lirolmtg tho tlavn& of my life ^^haJl b« the ord^ Joti {hy lipsl. 
Let tue never have a rival- . . . May I rak as the pastDr tJ all tlicm. , , . The 
tntality of the dark lieark^ the whi:>k of [Bnlirs] subjects* may I thdr Imi far 
o\Tr, may I roign siiptieme. The kinf»=?p the throne occupEittb]^ founded on the 
waterK, tht ivaters of the may I charge them with chains f ?) may I etttrrt 
their lo^Tilty, O tord, ihy ivnr^hijjer shall ii[row old, ?us life shall be doubleih hk 
name shall be supreme, Trtiij' I ann the king thy rcsEt>mT who takes care of thy 
sriticiuiiry for ever. 


fet f-ff a-uci iftrii-ifiJ-nn-irijn-iiKi irs-nii-i'f-m M-il-M-t 

irti-giif dfim Ja-ur-ru U S m-o 

^pii-^u^uk~ku do-Tu-u li-fffr-ltm Er-7;a-a4n i-ftda-ra-ei 
ddi-riiou pa-ni sa-a-bi 

CoL IIJ ni-il rnt^/xi.'if-Jfi-oa-inVn ^fn-ni-r 

i^^un {T} U-uik4i4r mf-ta-a-iA ^ud il-lar-H-itbU 

a-?iu (FI ] Me-|i-i> Jfji-tnt la Jurr/ mo/i-n' ki-rtihM 

er^fiL/-[tn J Iw-mi-fa u*ki4n a-nn-kit. 

lilwl ^^'^murduk In ibi-jfu-[af 1 *b 4 -h< ab-k^Uum ildni 

J hi-ii-ti A/n/i-fJ nap-liS~\ ] 

t-le~ip~pii4xi I J "li4rtt-nn um^ hadudida /m-wJ- 

[kin ar^la^ Ja^ui-ua lii-nJ j I ri-i-xisi-mi la 

^a-n[ 1 |t^t|firddn pH'PiiT I u-nn 

du-ri^-^f /ii-rf-W na-id [F ) ^^Inmlni o-iilp pa^fiik4tti twu-mr na-ad-u 

ttjfV tu^iidn ifkam (F) ht-pu-td hdu-^u-nn ^Mu padi4li-ka 

idab-bi4t n^na da-ri-a^ti ^^ns^sa-ah horlad^^ ^i*ha^*4t ^n-iiH-Aru jw-ii Inr-rM 

rn-fhii4oi ti-ifu tftr-rf-ti-lL 
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THE ELOOR TILES OF WESTTvlINSTER ABBEY 
CEIAPTER HOUSE 

By G. B. GoKrrtJS' 

ulti Euitlish fFocir tiles tnadc ai the beEuining of tlic IJth 
centur>- and as late as the I6th centtiry have often been 
admired account of their simplicity and pmctical virility. 
This is because the nuiterial and gla^e make them better adapted 
for use underfoot ihan the contempoTTiry majolica riles of Southern 
Europe. Tlieir simple dtsronition is also wt-U adapteti to flooring. 
The best ejjamples are to be seen in a series iti the Briti.di Museum 
f<mntl on the site of Chensoy Abbey. 

\''i 5 dLOTS who enter the Chapter House of W esttninster Ablwy 
can hardly fail U* ni>tice the fltmr tluu presents a most interesting 
appearance and that is made up of several series of riles of die same 
kind and date a-s those found in Chertscy Abbey. The purl of the 
floor that you walk uprrti is covered with linoleum aiwl the tiles are 
ihctefore hidden but in the cent ml area that ts railttl ofl the tiles 
may be .seen. 

It! 1257 it was ordered that the King’s “little cbatx‘1 at West¬ 
minster shmild bo paved with “paintdl tiles." WTu ther or not 
the tiles Uien ordered to be matle are live same as those at ^rresent 
in tlie floor of the Oiapter House cannot be dvEcusseri here. Imt it 
may be remarked that it is not unretisonable ttf supp'ise lltat at least 
some of them are the Kiinc. Tliere is some indication that the tiles 
now in the ChapttT House may have twn removed frmn another 
place to tlveir present position. It is certain that they were made 
early in the 15th cent^rJ^ 

Tlicsc Wtstminster tiles have never bL'CU pubUshcil and none 
of the iKKiks on the Ablicy give A plan of the rile floor of the (Jvaptcr 
House or have much to say about it. Yet it is intere.sring for its 
design; it is an mstrueUw study in tile work and it ho-s the extraor¬ 
dinary historical interest that it was the pavemeivt on which the 
first of all parliamenls, the first House of Commons, Ittolced down. 
From their scats on the stfme benchefi around the walls where the 
mvmks f-f Wcstmiiisier had sat before them, the memK'rs of the 
first Hfmsc of Commuiw may have foun<l entertainment in puzriing 
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out the %'ariefl pantni of the llrx>r while amie fellow member was 
!>|jeaking. In the course of time when the Chapter House was con¬ 
verted to either useSf a wixxlen llo{>r was laid ihiw'n over llie tile pave¬ 
ment amt the dies were forgotten. In 184<) it happeneil that the 
fioards were remf>ved and the old tile;? were revealed beneath. 

This kind of tile is for some reasfin commonly called encaustic 
anil the meihori rif making was as follows, A common re<l clay of 
England was miKcd and pressed into a mould that harl airt'cnl upijn 
its surface the design tlini was to appear on the tile. When the 
clay had set but wiis still damp and jdastic it w-els taken from the 
mould and *'i white- pipe clay was spread owr its surface to fill the 
impressiiins tuadc by tlie mould* Tlvc whede was then smoothtxl 
off, leaving the design in white or cream on a rt-d ground. Powdercfl 
galena was sprinkicti over the face of the tile which was Uien 
finished with one firing. The qualities inherent in these tiles w^hich 
commend tliem Lx>th for artistic effect; and for practical use are the 
simplicity of the process of manufacture, the common materials of 
which they arc made, the natural lead glaze and their resistance 
to weiir. 

The arrangeiueut of the tiles on the floor of the Chapter House 
is shown in the liiagram opposite page 2‘)0 and the designs of all of 
them are sliown in the illustrations here rciJn.Mlucefl. The most 
curious feature <■! the floor is the presence of two groups of picture 
tiles comjtrising twelve tiles each hut a.s the subjecLs are rei^eateil the 
number of sepamie designs is Tcducctl to eight. They are arranged 
in the following order. Tfremp nearest the pillar, Upper n^w, 
l-2-.l'4-0-l. l.ower row’, l-2-3-i-5-L (.lrfM.ip farther from the 
pillar, Upper nnv, 2-.^-h.^-3-3. I.,ower row, g-7-s- 6-7-8. The mun- 
hers refer to the designs as shown in our ilhistmtions. The zero m 
the first scries means that another lilc has Ijeen insetted and that 
the row of six picture lilts is interrupted at that jxiint. 1'he subjects 
in turn fad inut two groups, iIne may be called court subjects and 
the otiier hunting stibjecis. In our illustraliuns one tile is reproduced 
ill colour, 'I'hc coloura in the others are of course the same though 
they are shown hi're in black and white. The King, 5, is surely a 
portrait of Henry III. This can Itc recognizctl at once by a com* 
parisfui with his effigy on liis tomb in the Abbey. 'Phe hr oat 1 fore¬ 
head, the wnvj'- locks and the short curling lieard are ci^nmon to the 
effigy' and the picture tile and serv'e to identify the picture as that of 
Henry IH. 'I'hc yurtm. 4, therefore can be no other than Eleanor, 
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his wife. In such a group one would expect the Abljot to be Crokes- 
ley. who was appointetl by Henrj', Tlie group repiesenting the 
legend of Edwuni the Confessor and the beggar is curious. A strong 
iTadiiion represents Edward willi a long white beard. A picture of 
him on R Si.*dilm preservefl in the Abbey shows him with a long 
beard and so does die contemporary Bayoux tapestr>'. In the tile 
the face of the figum representing the King is beardless and in fact 
the face and figure are not those of a king but of a monk. It is 
simply a monk w'earing a cromi. nit- only explanation 1 can offer 
is that It was the custom of the Abbey to prestim the story of Edward's 
life in the form of a play in which the characters were impersfmiitcd 
by the monks. ITie jjart of the King would be taken by a monk 
whose resources in a makeup consisted of a ertmm. the one thing 
essential. The tile irutktT, himself probably a monk in the Abl)oy, 
had this impersonation m niind when he drew the picture for his dk*. 
On the site of Chertsey Abbey underneath a garden there has 
recently iMsen discovered a kiln in which tiles were fin'd, an 
indication which suggests that tile making was localized in the 
monasteries. 

The admirablf drawings here rvpnxiuced were made by the well 
known London artist. Miss -\nniif {,1. Hunter, whose helpful memtt- 
randa I wish alstj to acknowledge, I am indebted to tlie Dean of 
Westminster for permission to Iiavo the tiles drawn and for his 
kindness in facilitating the work. Tlie plan of tlic fioor has been 
drawn by Miss AI. l.ouise Baker after fetches and notes by Miss 
Hunter. 

The numlujTs under the line drawings agree with numbers 
written on the ftwr plan. 
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MUSEUM NEWS 


ELECTION Ti) BOAKD OF MANAGERS. 

Ai Lhe Annual McnAmg of the Mcmljers helil on December 
21 St Mr. Wtiarlon Sinkler was elected a Managicr of the 
Museum. 


BU1LDING CONSTRUCTlON. 

Work is in prf>gress on the Thirrl Section of the Building 
begun in Janmirj', 1923. The collections to be instaltiMl after 
its tvimpletion will include those tujw lacing received fmm 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

ILLNESS OF DR. FARABEE. 

Dr. William C. Farabee returned on jVpril 2d from his third 
South American ExfH-<iition. His health was seriously impaired 
in Peru and. he was so til upon his arrival lliat ho had to go to the 
hospital for treatment. Later, by the doctor's advice, he 
removetl to a farm in West Virginia wliere he might receive the 
benefits of the country and the open air. Feeling to sonic extent 
restonjd, he rctunicrl to the Museum in Septcmlxir. but found 
that his strength was unequal to the effort. Dr. Farabee is at 
present at his home in Wadiington, Pennsylvania, where he has 
been receiving trejiiment tit llte General Hfjspital. In the mean¬ 
time, the extensive ,md valualde collections obuiint^l by Dr. 
Faraliee during hts expedition tt? Sijuth .America hav<: been 
rcceivetl at the Museum. 

MR, CLARENCE S. FISHER’S iLIiTL RN TO AjMERICA, 

Mr. Clarence S. Fisher, Ihrector of the Expeditions in 
Egypt anti in Palestine, returned to tlie Museum in December 
after three .team* Hl.>senee, during which he condut:lctl exixiva- 
tions ai Thelx-s and at Memphis in Egv'pi and at Beisan in 
Palestine. 


EXPE 1 ) ITION IN M ES( >POTA Ml A. 

The Joint Exit'dition of the Brittsh Museum and the Uni¬ 
versity Museum resnme^d work at Ur of the Chaldees at the 
iKfgtnning of Novemln'r, The ex|x*<Utinn remains, as last year, 
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in charge of Mr. C. LEK>nard Woolley, who is assisted by Mr, 
Newton. Mr. Gadd and Mr. FiizgeraJd. 

ALASKAN EXPEDlTKiN. 

Mr. Tx>uis Shoiriiige has contimiud his work along the coast 
of Soutbeastern Alaska and now has his headquarters at Sitka, 
where he lias assembled (xillectlons and is making an extensive 
record i>f the older tradtticpns and remcmhcred customs of that 
rc-gitm. 

THE DIRECTOR IN 'I'HE MIDDLE EAST, 

In May of last, year the Director started on a trip which 
took him through Egypt. Palestine. Mesopotamia and Persia. 
During this journey he visitc<l the sites on w'hich. the Museum 
has l>een making excavations in the first three of these coantries. 
In the trip through Persia he visiled Tdieraii, Ispahan, Shirax 
and Bushire, .stopping at the ruins of Femepolis and other 
ancienc cities on the way. 

CAPTAIN MITCHELL C. MCDONALD. 

Wc regret to recottl die death of Captain MiichcU C. 
McDonald, vrhich wcuTTed during the eartiiquake in Japan. 
Captain McDonald was a friend of the Museum and during 
his lifetime presented a group of five Japanese screens and a 
series of objects representing Japanese Licfiuer work. 

MRS. EMORY R. J0HNS50N. 

On Octol>er 21st the Mu^um leamwl with sorrow of the 
■ leath of Mrs, Emory R. Johnson, a Benefactor, who, during a 
inunber iif years, had expressed 3 deep interest in the work of 
the MiLseurti. Her keen appreciation of art. in its historical 
forms and full blowm Ilower, was tlie resiult of instinctive feeling 
ooinliined with ckise obs<*rvatifin. Before her death Mrs. John¬ 
son expressetl a desire ro make some notew*orthy gift t<» the 
Mnseiim which might 1 rt? aJisociaUxi with her name and memory, 
Having taken counsel during her illness with her husband, 
IVtfeasor Emory' and with the Museum autliorities, 

she det'ided to present the gilt bronze statuette of Kwanj,in 
which was aeqtiired by the Museum in 1932. Funds to the 
amount of the txisi of this superb figure were iransierrpd to the 
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Museum by Mrs. Johnson nnd this object, one i>f the most 
beautiful in t]ie cijllectiims, will remain always associated with 
Mrs. JfihnstTn's name, 

GIFTS, 

Fr-iin [>r. Henri Martin, a coUeciion of palaeolithic implements 
from the caves in Southern France. 

From Miss Jennie S. Ports, nine Egy*plian scarabs. 

From Dr. Jijhn B. Deaver, a Chinese ivory carving. 

From Mrs. F. M, Ives, an Americjm Indian basket, two pieces 
of An:ierican Indian quillwork, one bow from Melanesia. 
From Dr, F. P. Willard, three North American Indian specimens: 

a parfleche packing case, a waterproof garment and a belt. 
From Mrs. Franci.s L, Potts, a North American Indian Ix'aded 
Ijaby carrier. 

From Dr. Jtidson Daland, a collection of Eskimo specimens 
assembled by him in 1914. 

From Mr. Josejih L:ipsley Wilson, a lialibut hook from the 
Northwest Coast. 

From Miss ^lary Middleton Rogers, tivo South American 
Indian caps. 

PURCHASES. 

In 19)4 the Museum reccivtxi on approval from Mr. Max 
Boehmig, of Dresden, a collection (jf 664 ethnological specimens 
collected )jy him on the KaistTin Augusta River in Nevi- Guinea. 
The coHnsctlon was acofjmpanietl by carefully assembled data. 
Owing to the outbreak of the War, negotiations were suspended 
imtU the past summer, when the collect ion was purchased and 
added to tlie ethnological scries already in the Museum. 

A group of ancient woodcEirvings of exceptional importance 
from the South Pacific and West Central Africa was actiuired 
during the summer. 

A lacqiter figtire of Buddlia Jias Ijccn added to the Chinese 
colleciitm. This important statue represents the Burldha. life 
size, seated with chin resting on the hands, which are sup- 
pctrtefi on the left knee. I'he attitude is r.me of deep contempla¬ 
tion. It is beiievcfl that tliis statue Ts the w'ork of the T’ang 
DynaxLy, It i.s a rar<‘ example of Chineac art at its l>est. 
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Ai; important addilioti to Uie Arabic Ctillcctlon is a marble 
watt-T jar 'U'iih fluted sides and a CufLc inscription around 
the slitaildiT, Tliis fine cKamplc of Arabic art from Egypt is 
twenty seven inches high and has the usual ptiinttfi base made 
to fit into a marble stand, 

AnoLher example of Arabic work acquired at the same time 
is a brotue Kursi or stand or itmall table, tliirty one inches high. 
Tlie top and part of the sides are elaborately intiiid with silver 
and the remainder of the sides consists o£ opemvork Arabesque 
patterns. 

Cither additions to the txdtection of Arabic Art are a marble 
stand for a water jar, t^^'o marble mosaics and ele\'en coloured 
glass windows. 

From the excavations of the Exploration Society at 

Tell cl Amania during the season 1923—23. the Museum has 
aetjuired six panels of fresco in the characteristic Amama style. 

The Egy^pllan collections have been further increased by 
the ptirchase of a large limestone stela of the f>Id Kingdom and 
a lintel of the Ptolemaic Period, with fine sculpture overlnid 
with gold leaf. 

RESUl/rS OF ITIE EXPEDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE E.^ST, 

The following collccUons luive been receivetl at the Museum 
during the month of Decemtier, 

One huudreil and forty two cases containing antiquities 
excavated hy the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr„ Expedition to Egypt at 
7'hcbcs and at Memphis, Thestr represent the half of the Expe* 
dilion'a finds after a di\'iston with the Egyptian Government, 
togctlier with objects purchased in Egypt during the summer 
of 1923. 

Seven cases from Ur oi the Chaldees containing the 
Mu scum‘s share of the finds in the excavations on that Rite, 

Twcjity one cases ctintaining antiquities excavale<l by the 
Expedition to Bcisan in Paleslint; are due to arrive at the 
Museiim. 
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LECTURES FOR SEASON 192^-24. 


Novemljer 10, 

November 

17, 

Novemlwr 24. 

December 

1. 

December 

fe. 

December 

15. 

January 

5. 

January 

12. 

January 

19. 

January 

26, 

February 

2. 

February 

9. 

February 

16. 

February 

2.3, 

March 

1. 

March 

8. 

March 

IS. 

March 

22. 

March 

29. 


Memders’ Course. 

Tutankhamen and the Recent discoveries in Etjypt. 
Mr, Arthur WeigalL 

Tile of Penguin and Albatross. Mr. Robert 

Cu^urutu Muri>hy, 

Exploration and Adventun; in South America. Mr. 
George K. Cherrie. 

Where the Mountains Walk^. Mr. Upton Close. 
Persia, the Land and the People. Brig. General 
Sir Percy Sykes. 

Prehistoric Greece. Mr. A. J. B. Wace. 

Giit in the Blue. From Cairo to Ispahan. Dr, 
George BjTon Gordon, 

Raphael Sanaio, Mr. Charles Tlieoiiore Camith, 
The H eart of Asia and the Roof of the World, Brig. 
General Sir Percy Sykes. 

By Caravan Through the Garden of Allah. Mr. 
Horace D, .Ashton. 

Bei&an—Exploration and Discovery in the Holy 
Land. Dr. George Byron Gordon. 

The Secret of the Sahara. Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 

To Lhasa in Di^igiusc. Dr. Win. Montgomery 
McGovem. 

The India of Kipling and Tagore. Mr. Dhan (jopal 
Mukerji. 

Lecture to be announced. 

Lecture to he announced. 

Lecture to lie announced. 

Mycenae, the Wonder City of Ancient Greece. Mr, 
A. J, B, Wace. 

Across Sumatra. Dr. Fay Cix'pcr Cole. 


Storv Hour for Cuilorhn of Me.uiiers, 

November 3, North j:\merica—The Fire Bringer. Little Tav- 

'Die Indian Trail. Tlic Milky Way. Big 

Bear. 

Novemtmr 10. Japan'—Tlie Golilm of Oylyama. White Chrys¬ 
anthemum. Tile Princess <if the Btwl, 
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November 17. 

Novemlier 24. 
Dect'mber I , 
December 8. 
December iS. 

December 29. 


October 

31. 

November 

7. 

November 14. 
Novemt>cr 21. 

Deccmlier 

5, 

Octtilwr 

3. 

Octolier 

10. 

October 

17. 

Octolajr 

24. 

October 

IP. 

October 

23. 

October 

30. 

November 

6. 

November I.A. 
NovemlTer 20. 


SicruDi Seji Islands—^The Story of Moose Deer and 
Other Animals Who Went Out Fishing. The 
Stor^’ cjf Mouse Deer, the Dctr and Pig. 
Thanksgiving Stories—The Story ol Plymouth. 

The First 'fhanksgiving, Tlie Little Captives. 
Sctuth America—The Flood. Ttie Origm ci Pire. 
The jVnaconda. 

India—Gakripu's Cleverness. The Story of Jackal 
and Man. 

Christmas Stories—^Fulfilled, a Legend of Christmas 
Time. The Golden Cobwebs. Why the Ever¬ 
greens Keep Their Leaves in Winter, 

Greece—^Thc Judgment of Midas. The Golden 
Slippers. 

St’IIOOt LECTLTtES. 

Elementary Schools. 

Ctiina and the Chinese People. 

Tlu* Land of Egypt. 

Indians of the .Amazon, 

Life of tlu' Romans. 

Tlie Philippine Islands and Tlieir People, 

Japan and the Japanese. 

The Greeks as Builders and Artists. 

Our Great Southwest and the Indians. 
Mnliammedanism and the Crusades. 

High Schools. 

North American Indians. 

Prohbtoric Man and His .Art.. 

Egj'pl. Ancient and Moilent. 

Atohammedanism and the Crusades. 

TTic Golden .-Vge of Pericles in Art and Hiaton', 
Roman Life. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

The following members have l>een elected. 

Sustaining Hemhers. 

Mrs. Francis L, Potts 
Mrs. John B- Thayer 


George A. Elliott 
J. Hartley Merrick 
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Axxual Members. 


Donald S. Aahbrook 
Charles T, 

M. F. Baringer 
D. M. Bates 
Miss Marion E. Baugh 
Aaron S. Bclber 
Miss Marguerite Bemcht 
K, Dale Bensi^n, Jr. 

Charles G, Berwiml 
Mrs. Carolina Harrah Brcg>' 

G. A. Brermau 

Clarence C, Brinton 

Mrs. Eflwartl Bnnvnuig 

Mrs. Samuel Chew 

Joseph Homor Coates 

James T, Qilburn 

Mrs. C. P. Cook 

Mrs, Ninian C, Cregar 

Ciiarlcs Day 

Charles F. Derby 

Mrs, Walter H. DUks 

Mrs.Thos. Harv’ev' I>jugherty, jr, 

Mack Dreifus 

George Famum 

Joseph Fitzell 

Mrs. Wiiliam H. Greene 

Harry G. HaskeU 

Rev, J. M. Hayman 

George Heist 

Mr.s, Howard Kennedy Hill 
Mrs. John G. HortK-r 


Cornelius Hr»wr>' 

Mrs. Charles Willing Hulier 
WocKlnitT Jones 
Mrs. I. LaBoitoaux 
Morris E. Leeds 
Perev lA;^t? 

C. W. Leiiibach 
Harry S. Leopold 

WiUiam AL L()ngstreth 
Miss Ellen L. Mattack 
Mrs. Leighton G, McMilLin 
William R. Mercer 
Mrs. Emily Bacon Morrison 
Tltomas Newlmll 
jolm T. Palmer 
Mrs. Walter M. PoU-Jck 
Miss Anna Randolph 
Evan Randolph 
Miss F, B. S<»tt 
B, Selig 

Miss Helen Semple 
Miss Nettie A. Shodi 
Mrs. ^rhomas S. Stewart 
Mrs. George Strawbridge 
Mrs. Frederick SVinslow Taylrir 
Miss Mabel L. H, Tlionias 
Miss F, Arlim- Trym 
Mrs. Frederic White 
j<\seph Lapsley Wilson 
Mrs. R. fV, Wood 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 give and bequeath 
sylvania the sum of 
the University Museum, 
purposes.) 


to the Tntstees ai tlie Univei^tty of Penn- 

' ' ' ..-dollars, in trust for the uses of 

(Here, if desiretl. specify in detail the 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that -Hie University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received 
and which will hereafter be donated or l)equeathed for the dcvel^ 
men of its r^urces and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors r>f 
aggregtite su^ of ^25.000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or pmp- 
my shal be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
<lisplayed m the Museum. 

There shall be five classc.s of Contributors rlcsignated as follows: 
Banc/amrs. whoshaUhavccontrihuted thpequivalentGf$50,00{) 

Associate Batefnfton, . •> « icono 

Fill mu s, '* “ “ 

AssMtair Piiirotts, “ " 

Fe!l<m*s, •> •* '* 

There shall be four classes of Members designated as follows 
Fi/c Mtiuthfrs, who shall contribute S5fi() 

•* ■' - 100 annually 

Siist<iimng Afrmhers, ** " '• -y^ 

A tituml Xfenjbsrs, 


ii 


10.000 

5,000 

1,000 


*4 41 


10 


Conmbuters and Members are entitled to ihe following privi- 
eges. admission to the Museum at all masonable times; invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Manager at the Murum- 
m%itations and rf^rved seats for lectures; (he MusECst Touiwai ■ 




Board of Managers 

Prfi^ldvnt 

C. NARRfSOff, Lt 4 >. 

Vli:« P»tldafit> 

JO^n CAOWUADCR. U^B. ELOftl&ae R, 4oMNSOtt 

LOUI«C. MIU>CIIIA 

Svcrtliry 

JANH HI. i 

Tfaaiurar 

r, CORLIES MOnCAfl 


TtlE HAYOn Of the CITV OF PHILADELPHIA 

THE pRCSi&Errr or Ctrv couticiL 

THE PHEEIDCHT OF THE COMHil^lON£jRS OF fAlFmlOtJHT PARM 

For th« TruBtaea 

JOHN CADWALADERr U-P^ CHARLES L, VORlE. Jjt 

CHARLES C, HARRIWIVk LL.O. \ LOUIS C. MA&EIRA 


EtatWd for 

FRAKKi SATTLES 
T. OROOM SELFIELD 
HENRY H. OONHELL 
% W. COLTON, 4r. 

^ACOH fi. OISSTON 
THOMAS S. CATES 
WILLIAM M, ELKINS 
OEOROE L, HARNlSDIf, Ip. 


^rm «f fairr y^ars 

T. CHARLTON HENRY 
ELDRIDOE R, JOHNSON 
EMORY MflMiCHAEL 
JOKN S. NCWSOLD 
IDOWARO a. ROBmCTTE 
marshall sevLL 
w. HtNCKLE smith 


The Museum Staff 

Dlre£lor 

CEOHaC BYRON OOROON. SfcB,i F,R.O,S, 


^HUUnt Trwiirar 

JAHEMh m-huch 

Atnarkaii 

WILLIAM CWRTlS FARAflEE* Ph.O., Cii¥vl#i' 
LOUIS SHOTRJPOE* A**l*Mnt 

EaypUan SaeUon 

CLARENCE STANLEY FISHER, <UiPWiiiP 
NATHANfEL REICH, Ph,0,. AnliMnl IfP Q*m^ 

i 

Bibylcftfan StEllon 

LEON LECRAIf*^ 0.0.+ 

Btrtlon af Oantral E4hnDfE^v 

henry USHER HALL, AiHMajrtt Curvl-vf 

OMfllll 

HELEN E- FERNALD 



ISABELLA aiVENS | 
ELEANOR M. MOORE | 


AMlitapib 


Uhrmrian 

MARTHA B. THOMPSON 
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iook tJiat is shvt is 



GOVT. OF INDIA ^ 
DaiJlitttisnt of Ar^ucfilogy ^ 

new DELHI. z, 



Fkiut^ beTp m to keep the htH)k 
cleiin and moving* 















